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PREFACE 


This is the twelfth issue of the Indan Labour Year Book. Ever 
since the Labour Bureau commenced the publication of this Year Book, 
it has served its readers well as a standard work of reference on labour 
matters. 

Since the last issue of the publication, tlie period of coverage has 
been changed from a composite year (October—September) to a calendar 
year. The present volume, therefore, covers the entire period of 1958. 
In effecting this change, however, the usual difficulties in obtaining the 
requisite information from the various extraneous sources, on whom 
this organisation has to depend for primary data, could not be obviated 
altogether. Wherever such information could not be received by the 
Bureau in .spite of the best efforts, it had either to be reluctantly omitted 
or repeated from the previous year. 

There is a slight modification in the contents of the present volume. 
The Chapter on ‘Summary of Important Events’, which used to recapi¬ 
tulate up-to-date developments in the field of labour irrespective of the 
period covered by the Year Book has been deleted. In doing so, it was 
felt that in a reference book of this type, it was not appropriate to give 
facts and figures which did not relate to the period under review. The 
scheme of presentation in respect of all other Chapters is more or less 
on the model of the previous volume. 

1 am indebted to the State Governments, various Ministries, and 
Offices of the Central Government. Employers’ and Workers' Organisa¬ 
tions, and other non-Governmental agencies for furnishing the material 
for the preparation of this volume. I also owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Officers and Staff of the Labour Bureau without whose untiring assist¬ 
ance it would not have been possible to bring out the publication in time. 


Labour Bureau, A. M. LORENZO 

Simla, the 12/ft September, 1959 ^ Director 

(*)•(») 
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Chapter t 

EMPLOYMENT 

There is no problem so fundamental to economic development a6 
the problem of employment. It is important from a subjective as well 
as an objective point of view. So long as the satisfaction of human 
needs is the prime objective of all economic activity, the prevalence 
of unemployment and under-employment will stand as an index to 
economic distress and primary poverty. Hence the larger the opportu¬ 
nities of employment, the greater is the scope for the people to in¬ 
crease their prosperity. Moreover, greater opportunities of employ¬ 
ment will also augment the production of goods and services, and 
thereby national welfare. From the objective point of view, the struc¬ 
ture of employment, or the manner in which man-power resources 
are utilised for economic development, is also of considerable import¬ 
ance. In an under-developed or undeveloped economy particvilarly, 
statistics relating to employment structure are indispensible not only 
for long range planning but also for the immediate formulation of 
economic policy and implementation of economic programmes. 

In India, an era of planned economic development was ushered in 
for the first time in 1951 with the launching of the First Five Year 
Plan. The Plan concentrated more on the development of rural eco¬ 
nomy, and the various plans of agricultural development and large- 
scale construction projects relieved to some extent the prevailing 
under-employment in rural areas. The overall employment situation, 
however, showed some uneasy trends towards the middle of the First 
Plan period. During 1953-54, therefore, the Plan had to be strengthen¬ 
ed by the inclusion of some labour intensive schemes. Again, in 1956, 
the Second Five Year Plan was launched with the target of providing 
employment to about 10 million people. Nevertheless, the employment 
situation in urban areas deteriorated as is evident from the statistics 
maintained by the Employment Exchange Organisation. The number 
of applicants for jobs as is evident from the Live Registers of Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges increased from 3.37 lakhs in March, 1951 to 7.05 lakhs 
in March, 1956 and further increased to 11.83 lakhs in December, 
1958. As an indicator of unemployment trends, however, these data 
suffer from certain limitations which are well-known. The rising un¬ 
employment trends, however, were confirmed by an employment and 
unemployment survey undertaken in May, 1955 in the ninth round 
of the National Sample Survey covering both urban and rural areas. 
This was the first survey on employment and unemployment for the 
country as a whole. The preliminary report on this survey recently 
published reveals that the estimated number of unemployed or severe¬ 
ly under-employed persons was about 2.9 million in urban areas and 
14.7 million in rural areas. There has been an increasing realisation 
tfcat if plans of economic development are to evoke sufficient response 
they should provide larger opportunities for employment. One of the 
main objectives of the Second Five Year Plan is the expansion of 
employment (^portunities. The task in the coming years in the field 
of creatitm of employment opportunities is threefold. Firstly, there 
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are the existing unemployed in the urban and rural areas to be pro¬ 
vided for. Secondly, it is necessary to provide for the natural increase 
in labour force which is estimated at about 2 million persons a year. 
Lastly, increased opportunities for work should be made available 
to the under-employed in agricultural and household occupations in 
rural and urban areas. Considering the magnitude of existing un¬ 
employment and new additions to the labour force the goal of full 
employment can be reached only by a series of planned efforts, ex¬ 
tending over a period beyond the Second Five Year Plan. It has been 
stated in the publication “Appraisal and Prospects of the Second Five 
Year Plan, May, 1958” of the Planning Commission that the Plan has 
resulted in the creation of about two million job opportunities outside 
agriculture in the first two years and about one million of labour 
force should find employment opportunities in the course of the third 
year. It will be recalled that the Plan envisaged additional employ¬ 
ment for about 7.9 million outside agriculture and about 1.6 million 
being absorbed in agriculture itself. However, within one year of its 
operation, the Second Plan came up against hurdles both in respect 
of external finance and in the'matter of adequate resources for deve¬ 
lopment within the country. Other problems also arose which accen¬ 
tuated the difficulties. Production in the primary sectors could not 
come up to the level of requirements and the price level, particularly 
of agricultural commodities, showed an upward trend. The rise in 
prices would itself have curtailed the phyiscal targets and, therefore, 
the employment content of the Plan, even if the original size had 
been maintained. This had, however, to be cut down to Rs. 4500 crores 
in the middle of 1958. These unfavourable circumstances led to a 
reduction in the target of employment generation outside agriculture 
from 7.9 million to 6.5 million. The contribution of the agricultural 
sector towards the generation of fresh employment might also have 
suffered to some extent for the same reason. Keeping in view the em¬ 
ployment position in the country, the Government of India considered 
it necessary to appoint a special committee to study the problem 
thoroaghly and advise them on matters relating to employment, crea¬ 
tion of employment opportunities and the working of the National 
Employment Service. Accordingly, the Central Committee on Employ¬ 
ment was constituted on the 13th October, 1958, under the Chairman¬ 
ship of the Union Minister for Labour and Employment, Shri Gulzari 
Lai Nanda. The Committee consists of 24 members including repre¬ 
sentatives of State Governments, employers, workers and members of 
Parliament. In this context, the importance of pro^r statistics of 
employment in the various sectors of economic activity cannot be 
over-emphasised. However, such statistics for the current period are 
at present available only in respect of certain organised sectors of 
industries. These will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

1. Employment 

Factories 

Information relating to average daily employment in registered 
factories is collected by the State Chief Inspectors of Factories on a 
half yearly and annual basis under the statutory provisions of the 
Factories Act, 1948. The statistics are consolidated and furnished to 
the Labour Bureau. 
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The figure of average daily employment during a year reported 
by each factory is derived by dividing the total attendance during the 
year by the total number of days worked in the factory. The figures 
of average daily employment in factories not submitting returns are 
also supplied by the Chief Inspectors of Factories on the basis of esti¬ 
mation from the following sources in order of preference: — 

(i) Recent factory inspection report, 

(ii) Last year’s employment data, and 

(iii) Employment data given in Form No. 2 for the application 
for registration and grant of renewal of licences. 

Both reported and estimated figures of average daily employment 
for all the factories belonging to an industry or a State are added up 
to obtain^ the total average daily employment for an industry or a 
State. 

The figures relate to “workers”, as defined in the Factories Act, i.e. 
“a person employed, directly or through any agency, whether for 
wages or not, in any manufacturing process or in cleaning any part 
of the machinery or premises used for a manufacturing process, or in 
any other kind of work incidental to, or connected with, the manufac¬ 
turing process”. This definition may cover some categories of clerical 
and supervisory staff also apart from manual workers. 

Table No. I shows the figures of the total number of working fac¬ 
tories and average daily employment therein by States, during 1956 
and 1957. The figures for Mysore State have not been included in this 
table as they are incomplete and defective. It will be seen that the 
total number of working factories during 1957 in all the States taken 
together (except Mysore) was 37,941 with an average daily employ¬ 
ment of 33,72,541 in 37,939 factories. The corresponding figures for 
1956 were 36,232 and 33,26,612 in 36.231 factories respectively. In 1957, 
Bombay accounted for the largest employment among all States claim¬ 
ing about one-third of the total employment in all States taken 
together. West Bengal came, next with 20.4 per cent, of the total em¬ 
ployment. Among other States, employment was high in Madras, 
Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Kerala and Madhya Pradesh. 
As compared to 1956, employment increased in the States of Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and Tripura, in 1957. The other 
States (except Jammu and Kashmir for which figures for 1957 are not 
available) recorded a decrease in employment. 

Table No. II shows figures of average daily employment by major 
industry groups during 1956 and 1957. Combining the figures for all 
the States excluding Mysore, it will be seen that, in 1957, more than 
one-third of the total employment was accounted for by the Textiles 
Industry Group. Next came Food (except Beverages) claiming 14.1 
per cent, of the total employment. Other industry groups which 
accounted for high employment were Transport Equipment, Tobacco, 
Gins and Presses. Non-metiallic Mineral Products (except products of 
Petroleum and Coal), Machinery (except Electrical Machinery), 
Basic Metal Industries and Chemicals and Chemical Products. As com¬ 
pared to 1956, in 1957 all the industry groups except Gins and Presses, 
Beverages, Tobacco, Textiles, Leather and Leather Products (except 
•Footwear), products of Petroleum and Coal, Miscellaneous industry 
group and Personal Services recorded an increase in employment, 
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TABLE NO. I 


Number of Working Factories and Average Daily £iiq>loyment 
THEREIN BY STATES [SECTIONS 2m(i), 2m(ii) AND 85 FACTORIES 
Combined]— 1956 and 1957. 



I Number of working factories 

Average daily employment 

State 

1967 

1966 

1967 

1956 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra Pradesh 

3,802 

3,765 

1,97,440 

2,04,339 

Assam 

1,060 

1,037 

72,416 

74,698 

Bihar 

4,611 

4,369 


1,76,840 

Bombay 

10,626 

10,116 

10,76,944 

10,61,878 

Jammu A Kashmir 

46 

45 

6,294(2) 

5,294(2) 

Kerala 

1,663 

1,406 

1,66,306 

1,65,196(2) 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,743 

1,811 

1,54,738 

1,68,176 

Madras 

4,966 

4,808 

3,24,617 

3,07,665 

Orissa 

343 

322 

24,730 

22,614 

Punjab 

2,307 

2,166 

99,147 

91,083 

Bajasthan 

546 

386 

48,199 

44,832(7) 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,997 

1,942 

2,82,987 

2,73,637 

West Bengal 

3,432 

3,193 

6,88,092 

6,82,297 

Andaman A Nicobar 
Islands. 

7 

6 

2,808 

3,835 

Delhi 

834 

757 

67,337 

61,076 

Himachal Pradesh 

14 

13 

1,175 

1,064 

Manipur 

36 

49 

120 

298 

Tripura • • •. 

60 

53 

1,933 

1,901 

Total 

37,941 

36,232 

33,72,641(2) 

33,26,612(11) 


N,B,: —(1) Figures in brackets show the number of factories for which information on employ¬ 
ment is not available. 


(2) Information relating to Jammu & Kashmir is not available for the year 1957 and as 
such for this State figures for the year 1956 have been repeated for 1957 for the pur* 
pose of comparison* 

(S) The above table does not include the figures for Mysore State^ ae they areincompletf 
and defeotiye* 
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TABLE NO, II 


Number of Working Factories and Average Daily Employment 
THEREIN BY INDUSTRIES [SECTIONS 2m(i), 2m(ii) AND 85 FACTORIES 
Combined]— 1956 and 1957. 


CJode 

Industry 

Number of working factories 

Average daily employment 

No, 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

01 

Prooesses Allied 
to Agriculture 
(Gins and Pres¬ 
ses). 

2,397 

2,370 

1,49,860 

1,51,036(1) 

20 

Food Except 

Beverages. 

11,155 

10,831 

4,74,654 

4,71,023(3) 

21 

Beverages 

152 

154 

6,583 

6,735 

22 

Tobacco 

2,451 

2,408 

1,73,901 

1,78,369(1) 

28 

Textiles 

4,260 

4,071 

12,03,362 

12,14,336(2) 

24 

Footwear, Other 
Wearing Apparel 
and Made-up 

Textile Goods. 

253 

226 

17,349 

16,300 

25 

Wood and Cork 
Except Furni¬ 
ture. 

1,365 

1,192 

39,527 

30,607 

26 

Furniture and 

Fixtures. 

241 

216 

12,019 

10,867 

27 

1 

Paper and Paper 
Products. 

183 

164 

32,480 

29,873 

28 

Printing, Publish¬ 
ing and AlUed 
Industries. 

2,460 

2,333 

89,934 

88,621 

28 

Leather A Leatiier 
deducts (Except 
Footwear). 

489 

479 

80,877 

21.282 

80 

Rubber and 

1 Rubber Pro¬ 

ducts. 

225 

215 

31,241 

29,624 

81 

Chemioals and 

Chemical Pro¬ 
ducts. 

1,145 

1,104 

1,02,675 

1,00,619 

82 

Produots. of 

BHtolevm and 
Coal* . 

162 

150 

16,886 

16,666 
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TABLE NO. II—contd. 


Code 


No. of working factories 

/ ^'erage daily employment 

No. 

Industry 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

33 

Non-metallic 
Mineral Products 
(Except 1^0- 

ducts of Petro¬ 
leum and Coal). 

1,446 

i 

1,358 

1,46,353 

1,36,898(2) 

34 

Basic Metal 

Industries. 

829 

[ 

739 

1,14,972 

1,07,620 

35 

Metal Products 

(Except 

Machinery and 

lYansport 

Equipment). 

1,850 

1,741 

85,327 

77,664 

30 

Machinery (except 
Electrical 
Machinery). 

2,318 

2,103 

1,37,458 

1,30,723 

37 

Electrical 
Machinery, 
Apparatus, 
Appliances and 
Supplies. 

362 

312 

40,840 

36,002 

3S 

Transport 

Equipment. 

1,458 

1,.365 

2,82,584 

2,68,994 

30 

Miscellaneous 

Industries. 

1,385 j 

1,383 

1,37,416 

1,39,334 

51 

Electricity, Gas 
and Steam. 

551 1 

! 

546 

33,609(1) 

32,679(1) 

52 

Water and Sani¬ 
tary Sei’vices. 

162 j 

161 

6,080(1) 

6,707(1) 

83 

Recreation Ser¬ 
vices (Cinema 

Studios). 

55 j 

1 

54 

4,677 

4,396 

84 

Personal Services 
(Laundries, 

Dyeing and 

Cleaning). 

651 

i 

557 

12,177 

12,649 

1 

Total 

37,941* j 

36,232 

33,72,541 *(2) 

33,26,612(11) 


N.B ,— (1) Figures in brackets show the number of factories for which information on employ¬ 
ment is not available. 

(2) Information relating to Jammu A Kashmir is not available for the year 1957 and aa 

such for this State figures for the year 1956 have been repeated for 1967 for the 
purpose of comparison. 

(3) The figures given in above tables excludes the figures for Mysore State as they are 

incomplete and defective. 

* Includes 36 factories with 120 w’orkers of Manipur for which industry-wise break* 
up is not available* 
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Mines 

Under the statutory provisions of the Mines Act, the Chief Ins¬ 
pector of Mines collects information regarding the number of persons 
employed in and about mines and quarries, including wage earners, 
salari^ employees, foremen and apprentices. The relevant statistics 
covering the whole of Indian Union excluding Jammu & Kashmir, 
where the Mines Act is not in force, are published in his annual report 
on the working of the Mines Act. Important data for the year 1956 and 
1957 are presented in Table No. III. More detailed statistics for 1957 
are given in the Statistical Appendix. 

It will be seen that in 1957, Coal Mines accounted for 56.8 per 
cent, of the total employment in Mines, followed by Manganese Mines 
with about 16.9 per cent. The employment of women workers was 
limited to “open working” and “surface” only and they constituted 
19.3 per cent, of the total employment. The percentage of women 
workers was the highest in Manganese Mines being 40.4 per cent, of 
the total employment in these mines. “Underground”, “open working” 
and “surface” workers formed 37.5, 34.0 and 28.5 per cent, respectively 
of the total employment. As compared to 1956, total employment in¬ 
creased by 3.6 per cent, in 1957. Employment of women workers, was, 
however, slightly lower, by 0.1 per cent. The increase in total employ¬ 
ment was mainly accounted for by Coal Mines. 

Plantations 

Annual statistics relating to employment in tea, coffee and rubber 
plantations are compiled and published by the Directorate of Eco¬ 
nomics and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government 
of India, in their annual publications entitled “Tea in India”, “Coffee 
in India” and “Rubber in India” respectively. The returns from indi¬ 
vidual estates are collected through State Government agencies. The 
figures of average daily employment furnished in these returns are 
obtained by dividing total attendances during a year by a standard 
figure of 300 working days. Detailed statistics of average daily num¬ 
ber of persons employed in tea, coffee and rubber estates by States 
are presented in the Statistical Appendix. A summary of the latest 
available employment figures with those for the previous year is 
given in Table No. TV. 

In tea and rubber plantations, there was an increase in employ¬ 
ment in 1956 as compared to the previous year. 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Figures of employment of non-gazetted staff in different branches 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department as on 31st March, 1958, ob¬ 
tained from the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs are presented 
in Table No. V. 

It will be seen that out of the total employment of 2,14,427, the 
permanent and temporary staff comprised 1,64.001 and 50.426 i.e, 76 5 
and 23.5 por cent, respectively. Post Offices and R.M.S. claimed bulk 
oi the em^oyment, i.e. 67.6 per cent. 



TABLE NO. in 

Employment in Mines— 1956 and 1957 
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Total 1,38,241 74,436 1,85,522 51,333 6,28,581 2,44,067 \ 1,44,985 76,613 I 1,36,648 49,008 6,51,321 








TABLE NO. rV 

Employmeot in Plantations— 1955 and 1956 
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TABUS NO, V 

Permanent and Temporary Non-gazetted Stapp in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department as on 31st March. 1958 



Number of persons employed 

Branches 

Class III 

Class IV 


1 

Perma¬ 

nent 

2 

Tempo¬ 

rary 

8 

Perma¬ 

nent 

4 

Tempo¬ 

rary 

5 

Total 

6 

P. ft T. Directorate .4 

268 

483 

130 

143 

1,024 

Stores and Workshops 

1,606 

439 

677 

176 

2,898 

Technical and Development 
Circles. 

206 

186 

49 

19 

468 

Audit and Accounts 

4,676 

2,641 


- 

7,317 

Postal ft R. M. S« .. 

87,116 

18,997 

31,763 

7,153 

1,46,019 

Telegraph Engineering 

17,288 

9,944 

1,931 

833 

29,996 

Telegraph Traffic .. 

6,897 

1,824 

3,748 

1,766 

13,725 

P, ft T. Transport Services .. 

186 

289 

77 

102 

664 

Postal Life Insurance 

138 

38 

19 

16 

211 

Telephone Districts 

5,119 

2,748 

1,747 

1,690 

11,204 

P. ft T. Forms Stores, Calcutta 

12 

30 

35 

44 

121 

A. 0. T. R. 

577 

718 

94 

135 

1,524 

P. ft T. Training Centre, Saha, 
ranpur. 

17 

20 

21 

24 

82 

Telecom. Training Centre, 

^ JabaLpur. 

1 

54 

50 

51 

29 

184 

! P, ft T. Presses 

! 

! 

10 

• • 

• e 

• • 

10 

' Tot»l 

1,28,660 

88,406 

40.8S2 

12,020 

2,14,427 



BiiPtotiiifiiT 
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Railwats 

"Hie annual report of the Railway Board contains statistical data 
relating to the number of persons employed as on 31st March of each 
year in open line and construction on all Indian Railways and in the 
office of the Railway Board and other subordinate offices. The em¬ 
ployees are grouped into Class I and II fi.e. Gazetted Officers and 
Officers of similar rank) and III and IV (other staff). The employment 
position as on 31st March of 1957 and 1958 is given in Table No. VI. 

The total employment recorded an increase from 10.62,996 in 1957 
to 11,16.878 in 1958. i.e., by 4.6 per cent. This increase was shared by 
all Railways. 

Statistics of women emnloyed in Government Railways, Railway 
Board and other Railwav offices as on 31st March of 1957 and 1958 are 
presented in Table No. VTI. 

Women formed 0.8 per cent, of the total number of persons em- 
nloyed in Government Railways, Railway Board and other Railway 
offices. A large proportion of the women employees were clerks. As 
compared to 1957, employment of women increased by 500 i.e. by 5.7 
per cent. 


Ports 

Labour is employed in ports by various agencies, e.g., Port Trusts 
or Port Commissioners, Stevedores, Coaling Firms, owners of barges 
and lighters, ship repairing and painting firms and contractors, etc. 
The figures of total employment in ports by all agencies are not avail¬ 
able, but the latest available information on the number of workers 
directly employed by port authorities in the major ports is given in 
Table No. VIII. 


Seamen 

All effective seamen are required to register themselves in the 
shipping offices. Prom registrations, it is seen that the total number of 
seamen registered upto the end of the year 1958 at Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta ports were 38,811 and 30,589 respectively. The number of sea¬ 
men actually in employment on 31st December, 1958 was 22,427 at 
the port of Bombay and 14,426 at the port of Calcutta. 

Shops and Commercial Establishments 

In the annual returns under the Shops and Commercial Estab¬ 
lishments Acts, Weekly Holidays Act etc., some of the States 
Ornish data on employment. The Acte are in force only in cer¬ 
tain selected urban areas of individual States and even in respect of • 
establishments in these areas covered by the Acts, arrangements for 
collection of employment data are not satisfactory in some States. 
Subject to these limitations, the information relating to number of 
shops and commercial establishments covered by the Acts and em¬ 
ployment in those establishments for which the data were available, 
as supplied by various States, for the year 1957 is given in Table No. IX, 



TABLE NO. VI 

MtER OF Staff (Classes 1,11, III and IV, Permanent and Temporary, Oprai Line Construction) 
Emfuiybd in each Railway and under the Railway Board as on 31st March, 1957 and 1958 
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GnndToUl .. 3,78) 4,120 10,59,231 11,12,764 10,62,992 11,16,874 10,62,996 11,16,878 
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TABLE NO. Vn 

Total Number of Women Emplotexs (Permanent and Temporary 
Open Line and Construction) Employed on Government Rail¬ 
ways, Railway Board and Other Railways Offices as on 31st 
March, 1957 and 1958. 


Categories of Ekuployees 

Government Railways 

Railway Board and 
other Railway offices 

1067 

1968 

1967 

1968 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Offieers {Class 1 ib 11) . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Class III 





Workshop and Artisan Staff .. 

•* 

•• 

2 

•• 

Clerks 

1.670 

1,914 

22 

22 

Stenographers 

77 

77 

2 

2 

Nurses .. .. .. 

539 

637 

•• 

• • 

Teachers 

633 

529 

.• 


Others 

629 

858 

5 

8 

Class IV Staff-^ 





Workshop and Artisan Staff 

288 

318 

•• 

• * 

Others 

5,155 

4,957 

1 

1 

Total 

8,792 

9,291 

33 

34 


TABLE NO. VIII 

Number of Workers Directly Employed by Port Authorities 





No. of workers 

Port 

Reference 

period 

Categories of workers covered 

directly emp¬ 
loyed by Port 



authorities 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Bombay 

Jan. to Dec., 1958 

Not avaialble 

24»082t 

Calcutta 

* 

Class III & Class IV including 

33,971 

♦ 


clerical, skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled. 


Cochin 

As on 31-12-58 

Total number of workers (exclud¬ 

3«887 

Kandla : .. 


ing supervisory and clerical 
staff). 


* 

Ministerial, Workmen, Work- 

2g087 



charged staff, daily rated work¬ 
men and shore Labour. 

Madras 

* 

Shore labour 

ijm 

Viaagapatnam 

« 

Si^rvisory, clerical and Class 

2p476 


*Bxsot Kferenoe period not known, but the figurei relate to 19S8. 
tllgure rdatee to itntms ^Uy number. 







Number op Shops, Commercial Establishments, Hotels, Restaurants, Cinemas and Other Places of 
Potlic Amusements, etc.. Covered by Legislation and Employment therein during 1957, by States. 
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♦The break-up of 3,634 establishments is not available according to categories of Commercial Establishments, Hotels, Theatres and Restaurants. 
fThc l^ak-up of 24,963 persons is not available according to categories of Shops, Commercial Establishments, Theatres, Restaurants,. Hotels etc.. 
(Kscludei information relating to Coorg. 

Information in r^pect of Jammu & Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh Manipur not received. 


















Centkal Government Establishments 

The Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment pub¬ 
lishes monthly statistics of employment in Central Government 
Establishments, excluding personnel employed in Armed Forces, 
Railways and Indian Embassies and Missions abroad. The relevant 
figures for the period January, 1958 to December, 1958 are reproduced 
in Table No. X. 


TABLE NO. X 

Employment in Central Government Establishments, 1958 


Month 

Adininintra- 
live and 
executive 

Clerical 

Skilled and 
aemi-skilled 

Unskilled 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

January 1968 

68,660 

2,33,376 

1,49,008 

2,41.486 

6,92,629 

February 1968 

68,126 

2,34,427 

1,52,347 

2,38,835 

6,93,734 

March 1968 

69,632 

2,33,689 

1,60,586 

2,40,596 

6,94,602 

April loss 

69,769 

2,34,844 

1,51,213 

2,39,977 

ft,9S.803 

May 1968 

70,366 

2.36,810 

1,60,124 

2,41,338 

6,97,637 

June 1968 

70,990 

2,36,207 

1,62,667 

2,43,434 

7,03,292 

July 1968 

71,666 

2,37,531 

1,53,231 

2,42,971 

7,06,288 

August 1968 

71,734 

2,38,110 

1,64,097 

2,43,180 

7,07,121 

September 1968 

72,636 

2,38,409 

1,56,342 

2,42,886 

7,10,271 

October 1968 

72,746 

2,38,636 

1,56,961 

2,43,211 

7,10,663 

November 1968 

78,061 

2,39,193 

1,57,423 

2,42,824 

7,12,501 

December 1968 

73,801 

2,39,677 

1,67,410 

2,43,471 

7,14,259 





- 
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AGRKmTURE 

There is no regular arrangement for the collection of information 
on employment in agriculture in the country. The Ministry of 
Labour, Government of India, conducted an inquiry into the condi¬ 
tions of agricultural labour on an all-India basis, during 1950-51. The 
enquiry estimated the nvimber of agricultural labourers to be about 
35 millions, in all. An independent estimate of this number may be 
seen from the results of the last Census of 1951. The Census category 
of self-supporting persons and earning dependents in the livelihood 
classes cultivators of land wholly or mainly un-owned and cultivating 
labourers may roughly be taken to correspond to the term ‘agricul¬ 
tural labourers’. The Census gives the following figures in millions: — 



Self supporting 

Earning 


persons 

dependents 

ColtiYators of land wholly or mainly 



un-owned. 

8-8 

3-9 

Cultivating laboureas 

410 

5*2 


The total estimate of agricultural labour comes out to be 32.8 
millions. This shows a fairly good agreement with the figures of 35 
millions given by the Agricultural Labour Enquiry considering the 
differences in scope of the term and method of collection of the 
data. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry shows that only 15 per cent, 
were attached labourers and the rest 85 per cent, were casual labour¬ 
ers. The enquiry also revealed that the agricultural workers were em¬ 
ployed on an average for 189 days in agricultural employment and 
for 29 days in non-agricultural employment. Women, who formed 
about 40 per cent, of the total agricultural labour force, were em¬ 
ployed as agricultural labour for 120 days and as non-agricultural 
labour for 14 days. The National Sample Survey Organisation, Govern¬ 
ment of India, included an equiry in their XI and XII Roimds 
(1955-56) about the agricultural labourers in this country. This enquiry 
was designed to yield socio-economic data in respect of agricultural 
labour including employment and unemployment. The results of this 
enquiry are not yet available. 

In the previous issue of the Year Book,- some figures of em¬ 
ployment in Nationalised Public Motor Transport, Municipalities 
and Building and Construction Industry were given. For the first 
two above mentioned sectors, no later figures are available. As for 
Building and Construction industry, the figures are incomplete and 
defective and hence are not included here. 

The information on employment given in the preceding para¬ 
graphs accounts for only a small proportion of the income earners. 
This would be seen clearly if the data presented here are seen 
against the figures obtained at the last Census. The 1951 Census 
gave a figure of 334 lakhs for self-supporting persons engaged in non- 
agricultural activities. Of these 10 lakhs are shown as non-agricultural 
rentiers, pensioners and miscellaneous income receivers. Gf 
the balance, 176 lakhs are shown to be earning their income by 
way of net profits and only 148 lakhs as earners of wages and 
salaries. The classification of 324 lakhs of the self-supporting persons 
by industries and services (other than cultivation) is given in Table 
No. XI. 
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TABLE NO. XI 



Census 1951 

Division of industries and services 

1 

No. in 
lakhs 

2 

Percent, 
ago to 
total 

3 

Division 0 ^ 



Primaiy Industries other than Cultivation, Mining and Quarrying 

24*0 

7*4 

(Plantations Covered by Division 0) .. 

10'6 

•• 

Division 1 



Mining and Quarrying 

5-7 

1*8 

Divisions 2, 3 & 4 



Processing and Manufacture (Registered Factories Covered by the 
Division i 

91*8 

28-3 

Division 6 



Construction and Utilities .. ., .. .. .. 

(Central Public Works Departments Included in Division 5) 

15*9 

4*9 

State Public Works Departments and Major Projects Included in 
Division 5 



Division 6 



Commerce 

(Shops and Commercial Establishments) 

69-0 

'18-2 

Division 7 



Transport, Storage and Communications .. .. • • 

(Posts and Telegraphs Covered by Division 7) 

(Railways Covered by Division 7) 

(State Motor Transport Covered by Division 7) 

(Ports Covered by Division 7) 

19-0 

6*9 

Division 8 



Health, Education and Public Administration 
(Principal Municipalities Covered by Division 8) 

(Central Gh)Vt. Establishments (excluding Railways, Embassies and 
Missions Abroad) Covered by Division 8 

32-9 

10*2 

Division 9 ^ 

Services notelsewhere Classified .. .. 

76-4 

23*3 


M/B104Dott.B-4 
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Employment Exchanges 

Employment Exchanges not only serve to bring together the 
demand for and supply of employees but also throw out useful 
information on several aspects of employment situation particularly 
in respect of special classes. Such information would be discussed in 
this Section; the twin activity of training would be dealt with later 
under a separate heading. 

The progress regarding the various schemes during the period 
under review is briefly mentioned in the following paragraphs. 

(a) Development Schemes under the Second Five Year Plan 

(i) Extension of the Employment Service —There were 135 
Employment Exchanges in the country at the commencement of the 
Second Five Year Plan. By the end of the Second Plan, inclusive 
of the University Employment Bureaux, Colliery Exchanges and 
Projects Exchanges, 145 new Exchanges are proposed to be opened, 
bringing the total number of Exchanges at the end of the plan period" 
to 280. Out of the 145 Exchanges proposed to be opened during the 
Plan period, 98 have been sanctioned and 78 have started working 
so far. 

(ii) Collection of Employment Market Information —The object 
of the scheme is to collect data on a continuing basis, regarding the 
level of employment and unemployment, shortages and surpluses, 
the occupational pattern of labour force, current job opportunities 
etc., in different employment market areas. The minimum pro¬ 
gramme for the year under review was to collect employment in¬ 
formation in respect of the public sector throughout the country 
and from the private sector in areas of industrial importance in each 
State (excluding Jammu and Kashmir). Collection of information in 
the public sector commenced in all States, although progress made 
was not uniform. Collection of employment market information for 
the private sector also started in certain areas. Additional staff 
required for the implementation of the progamme was sanctioned at 
161 Employment Exchanges. 

(iii) Youth Employment Service and Employment Counselling — 
Against the physical target of opening 53 Vocational Guidance Units 
during the entire Plan period, 8 units were sanctioned during the 
first two years and 7 more were sanctioned during 1958-59. 

Apart from these, further progress was made in the implementa¬ 
tion of the Occupational Research and Analysis Scheme. Out of the 
13 Occupational Information Units proposed to be opened in the; 
country under this scheme during the entire Plan period, 10 units 
were sanctioned during the first two years. Of the remaining three 
units, one unit in Kerala has been sanctioned and proposal for the 
opening of one unit in Mysore and one in Rajasthan was under con¬ 
sideration. The work relating to the scheme for Occupational Test¬ 
ing which envisages the introduction of oral trade tero at Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges in respect of selected occupations was taken up. 
Trade tests (occupational specifications and interview aids) were 
pnder preparation. 
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(b) Other Important Items of Work 

Tn accordance with the terms of transfer of day-to-day. adminis¬ 
tration of Employment Exchanges to State Governments, policies and 
procedures governing the work of Employment Exchanges are 
to be evolved by the Government of India in consultation with the 
State Governments. For this purpose, at the Labour Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference held in 1956 at New Delhi, it was decided to set up a Work¬ 
ing Group consisting of representatives of Government of Endia 
and State Governments. The Working Group met twice during the 
year 1958. first at Hyderabad in January 1958 and then at New Delhi 
in September 1958. During these meetings, many questions relating 
to policy and procedure regarding Employment Exchanges were dis¬ 
cussed and agreed decisions taken. The proposals for the introduction 
of legislation providing for compulsory notification of vacancies to 
Employment Exchanges was approved by the Cabinet. During the 
year under review, a survey of the employment pattern of Delhi 
University Alumni was conducted by the Directorate General of 
Resettlement and Employment in collaboration with the Delhi 
University and the Manpower Division of the Planning Commission. 
Efforts to provide employment assistance to surplus/retrenched 
personnel of Defence installations and certain river valley projects 
continued during the year under review. Up to the end of the year, 
2.736 retrenched persons from Ordnance factories had been placed 
in alternative employment. Out of 4,577 retrenched workers from 
the Damodar Valley Corporation, 3,825 workers were provided with 
employment up to the end of December 1958. As a result of the de¬ 
cision of the National Development Council, employment assistance 
was also being rendered to retrenched workers of Kaiser Engineers & 
Overseas Corporation who had erected the additional plant of TISCO 
at Jamshedpur. In accordance with the decision of the Central 
Economy Board, a special Cell was set up in tha Directorate General 
of Resettlement and Employment on behalf of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, to whom the Central Government establishments have been 
directed to notify their vacancies and surplus personnel for their 
adjustment in alternative employment. Upto the end of December 
1958, 123 surplus persons were reported to the Cell; of which 26 were 
placed in employment. During the year 1958, several new Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges were opened. Table No. XII gives the monthly 
statistics of the work done by Employment Exchange during the 
period studied. 

It will be noticed that during the year under review, the 
Employment Exchanges registered 22,03,888 applicants and placed 
2,33,320 persons in employment as against 17,74,668 and 1,92,831 res¬ 
pectively in the year 1957. The number of vacancies made available 
to the Exchanges also recorded an increase during the year under 
review as compared to the precedii^ year. On an average, more 
employers utilised the services of Employment Exchanges during 
the year. Various public bodies and industrial and business estab¬ 
lishments continued to utilise the organisation as the normal channel 
of recruitment. Table No. XIII gives the occupational distribution of 
the number on the Live Register month by month during the year 
under review, and also for certain back years. As an indicator of un¬ 
employment situation the series of “Numbers on Live Registers” 



TABLE NO. Xn 

Numbeh of Registrations and Placements Effected by the Employment Exchanges and Number of Employers 

Using the Employment Exchanges During 1958 













TABLE XIII 

OccuPAOioNAL Distribution op Applications on Live Registe»s, 1953—'1958 


EiiPLOlrMElNT 



monthly figures indicate the number of applicants on lave Register at the end of the month and yearly averages are simple averages 
of the monthly figures. 
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has certain limitations, viz., registration is voluntary, rural popula¬ 
tion is particularly under-represented because of the distances of 
Employment Exchanges from their places of residence, and persons 
seeking alternative employment while on so'me job also can re¬ 
gister themselves with the Employment Exchanges. Subject to these 
limitations, the figures show that the number of applicants on Live 
Registers increased from 9,39,731 at the end of January 1958 to 
11,83,299 at the end of December, 1958. At the end of December 1958 
0.75 per cent, of the number on Live Registers belonged to the In¬ 
dustrial Supervisory class, 7.49 per cent, to Skilled and Semi-skilled 
class, 4.75 per cent, to Educational class, 26.05 per cent, to Clerical 
class, 3.70 per cent, to Domestic service, 52.42 per cent, to Un-skilled 
class and 4.84 per cent, to “others”. From the figures for each of the 
occupations, it will be seen that there was an appreciable rise in the 
number on Live Registers in all the categories. 

Man-power Shortages and Surplmes —The shortages of qualified 
and highly skilled technical personnel continued during the year. 
The occupational categories where such shortages were more 
common were stenographers, overseers, engineers, trained teachers, 
surveyors, doctors, compounders, nurses, electricians and fitters. On 
the other hand, persons fresh from schools and colleges, clerks, motor 
drivers, carpenters, semi-skilled and untrained technicians were 
surplus to requirements. 

Assistance to Special Categories of Employment Seekers—The 
arrangements for providing employment assistance to special cate¬ 
gories of employment seekers were continued. The following details 
may be mentioned: 

(a) Employment Assistance to Displaced Persons —During the 
year, 49,987 displaced persons were registered and 6,682 
were placed in employment. 

(b) Employment of Discharged Government Employees — 
During the year, 9,483 discharged Central and State 
Government employees were registered and 3'>641 were 
placed in employment. 

(c) Scheduled Caste Applicants —The number of Scheduled 
Caste applicants registered for em,ployment during the 
period under review was 2,61,671. The number of appli¬ 
cants placed in employment was 34,590. 

(d) Schedule Tribe Applicants—The number of applicants of 
the Schedule Tribes registered for employment during the 
period was 71,085 and the number placed in emplojrment 
was 5,507. 

(e) Anglo-Indian Applicants —During |the period, 865 appli- 

- cants were registered at the Employment Exchanges and 

184 were placed in employment. ; 

(f) Employment Assistance to Women4-During the year under 

review, 1,49,001 women were registered for employment and 
16,112 were placed in employment. ' 

(g) Ex-service Personnel—During the year, the number: of ex- 
service personneT registered was i63,307 and the number 
placed in employment was 9,485. 
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Information from States 

Information on employment situation as received from the 
various State Governments is summarised below: — 

Andhra Pradesh —^The general employment situation in the 
State showed no improvement from the point of view of 
employment opportunities created in the State. During 
the year, the Employment Exchanges registered 1,41,336 
applicants and placed 14,495 applicants in employment. At 
the end of the year, there were 78,210 applicant's on the 
Live Registers of the Exchanges seeking employment 
assistance. A comparative study of statistics revealed that 
the Live Register figures steadily rose from 63,550 during 
January 1958 to 78,210 at the end of the year. 

Bihhr —The number of job opportunities recorded a consider¬ 
able decline as compared to the figures for the year 1957. 
The employment* opportunities improved in the public 
sector but there was a considerable fall in the notification 
of vacancies from the private sector. The fall in the 
private sector was even greater than the rise in the public 
sector resulting in an overall deterioration as compared to 
the previous year. Although the job opportunities de¬ 
creased, the registrations with the Employment Exchanges 
increased as compared to the previous year. The rise in 
the registration was mainly of the educated unemployed. 

Bombay —During the year under review, there were 3,06,465 
registrations at the Emplo 3 mtient Exchanges for employ¬ 
ment assistance and the number of placements effected was 
29,216. At the end of December 1958, there were 1,60,527 
applicants on the Live Registers of Employment Exchanges 
seeking employment assistance. The occupational pattern 
of employment seekers on the Live Registers was as given 
below: — 

Industrial Supervisory ... ... 0.6 per cent. 

Skilled and Semi-skilled . . ... 5.9 per cent. 

Clerical ... — ... 31.3 per cent. 

Educational ... ... ... 3.8 per cent. 

Domestic Service ... ... 3.1 per cent. 

Unskilled ... ... ... 48.8 per cent. 

Others •• 6 5 per cent. 

There was an upward trend in the number of workers affected by 
closures of industrial units either totally or partially. About 54,906 
workers were affected during the year as against 21.221 workers 
during 1957. The number of workers retrenched was 5.339 as against 
2.455 during the year 1957. Due to the issue of a notification revising 
the minimum rates of wages for the employment in Tobacco Manu¬ 
factory, about 200 factories in the region closed down affecting about 
1 lakh persons. 

Madhya Pradesh—There was no appreciable change in the 
employment situation. Employment position in the old 
established industries'like Cotton Textiles and Bidi in¬ 
dustry remained unchanged. In other sectors like Engineer¬ 
ing, Cement and Sugar 4here was a gradual rise in en> 
ployment. 
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Madras —During the year under review, employment oppor¬ 
tunities were reported for teachers under the District 
Board, for Medical and Health personnel in the Filarial 
and Health measures and for skilled, semi-skilled and un¬ 
skilled workers in the Building and Construction industry. 
Besides, employment opportunities for technical and non¬ 
technical personnel were also reported in Neyveli Lignite 
Cor.(P) Ltd., Kundah Hydro-electric Scheme, Soil Con¬ 
servation scheme in Nilgiris, Gove'rnment Mineral cohr 
cem in Kanyakumari and Galvanising Plant and Refrac¬ 
tories in the Salem District. In the private sector, employ¬ 
ment opportunities were very'limited and the vacancies 
notified by them to the Employment Exchanges related 
mainly to technical categories only. On account of com¬ 
pletion of work on Vaigai and Amaravati 'Reservoir 
Projects several un-skilled workers were thrown out of 
employment. Employment in the Coimbatore District 
suffered a set-back due to the severe cut in power-supply. 
The following schemes were implemented in the State 
during the year under review in order to tackle the 
problem of unemployment more effectively— 

(i) Collection of Employment Market Information; 

(ii) Youth Employment Service and Employment Counsel¬ 
ling; 

(iii) Occupational Research and Analysis. 

Rajasthan —The Employment Exchange statistics revealed an 
improvement in the general employment situation. The 
number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges during the 
year was 17,150 as compared to 12,849 in the previous year 
and 12,621 persons were placed in employment as compared 
to 8,155 in 1957. The returns received from the Chief Ins¬ 
pector of Factories also indicated an increase in the number 
of workers employed in the registered factories. The cotton 
textile mills were adversely affected by the rise in their 
wage bills, and uneconomic production. The cement fac¬ 
tories were also forced to curtail their production due to 
lack of demand and subsequent accumulation of stocks. 
Employment opportunities were created under the Second 
Five Year Plan in the Chambal Project, Rajasthan Canal 
Project, Central Mechanised Farm at Suratgarh and new 
factories in Kota Area. Opening of large number of new 
primary schools and expansion of Community Develop¬ 
ment and National Extension Service blocks provided em¬ 
ployment to a large number of educated unemployed. A 
scheme for giying career advice and vocational guidance to 
young persons was launched by the State Education De¬ 
partment in collaboration with the Labour Department. 

Uttar Pradeshr—The employment in registered factories had been 
showing a steady increase since 1954. Dxiring the year under 
review, 8,464, 4,^ and 66,037 workers were affected by 
closures, retrenchments and pky-offs respectively. The 
itumb^ of vacancies notified to the Employment Exchanges 
was 61,542 compared to 49,618 during the preceding year. 
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During the year, 414,372 persons were registered and 
45,075 persons were placed in employment, as compared to 
3.43.663 and 34,442 respectively during the preceding year. 
Under the Second Five Year Plan, 10 new District Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges, 2 sub-offices and 5 Industrial Training 
Institutions were opened in 1958. The functions of the 
Employment Exchanges had also been extended to include, 
m addition to placement activity, collection of Employ¬ 
ment Market Information, Vocational Guidance and Em¬ 
ployment Counselling, issue of ‘Career Pamphlets’ and 
Hand Books on Training facilities and compilation of Na¬ 
tional Classification of Occupations based on a systematic 
programme of occupational research and analysis. 

Delhi —Studies conducted under the Employment Market In¬ 
formation Scheme revealed an increase in the volume of 
employment by about 8 per cent, in Delhi during the year 
under review, as compared to the previous year. The rise 
m employment in private sector was by 2.7 per cent, and 
in the public sector by 10.6 per cent. The Employmment 
Exchange statistics, however, revealed a different picture. 
Only 13,893 vacancies were notified by 3,992 employers as 
compared to 16,257 vacancies notified by 4,789 employers 
in the previous year. The problem of educated unemployed 
remained unchanged. This was mainly due to the fact that 
there was ban on recruitment to certain Central Govern¬ 
ment vacancies and reluctance of the applicants to accept 
jobs outside Delhi or to accept private jobs. 

Tripura —Employment in registered factories recorded slight 
increase in 1958 as compared to 1957. An increasing trend 
in employment was noticed in Building and. Construction 
and Agricultural industries. Plantations did not record any 
increase in employment during the year under review, 

3. Recruitment 

Generally speaking, the Indian industries, until recently, recruited 
unskilled labour at the factory gates and adopted other means such 
as calling applications by advertisement for the recruitment of 
skilled labour. In case there was any difficulty in readily getting 
workers, the services of intermediaries were utilised. These methods 
of recruitment had obvious disadvantages both for the employers and 
the workers. In recent years attempts have been made to rationalise 
the method of recruitment by creating a pool of workers from which 
the employers can draw according to their needs. The Employment 
Service set up by the Government at important industrial centres 
serves this purpose. Further, decasualisation schemes are in operation 
in some industries at certain centres. The recent developments, as 
reported by some States, in regard to recruitment practices in the 
various industries are given below:— 

(a) Factories 

In Andhra Pradesh, recruitment in the private industrial sector 
was still being done through ‘Middle men’ or ‘Jobbers’ except in cases 
where persons of highly skilled categories were not locally available 
or the concern had no alternative but to notify the vacancies to the 
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Employment Exchanges. No decasualisation schemes were introduced 
in the State, there being no concentration of industries in any one 
place. In Assam, labourers were generally recruited locdly by the 
factory owners themselves or through contractors according to their 
convenience. In Bombay, the Decasualisation Scheme for Cotton 
Textile Workers introduced on a voluntary basis in the cities • of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur from January 1950, September 
1949 and February 1950 respectively continued to be operated and 
covered about 3,67,000 cotton textile workers. Under this scheme 
21,571 unemployed cotton textile workers were registered during 
the year under review. The number of placements effected at these 
three centres during the year was 26,531. In Madras, the possibilities 
of introducing a decasulisation scheme in the textile industry in 
the Coimbatore district was being examined. In Rajasthan, the 
private employers were being persuaded to recruit their personnel 
through the Employment Exchanges. In Uttar Pradesh, under the 
Pool and Decasualisation Scheme operating at Kanpur, 9,891 
persons were registered and 8,592 were placed in employment during 
the year as compared to 15,044 registered and’ 8,887 placed in em¬ 
ployment during the preceding year. In Delhi, casual labour, skilled 
and semi-skilled personnel were supplied by the Employment 
Service at short notice. Thus, there was no need to recruit these 
workers through the contractors and sardars. A Muster Roll Section 
was functioning in New Delhi for the purpose. During the year 6,031 
casual, workers were placed in employment by this Section. In 
Tripura, the recruitment in Building and Construction Industry and 
Air Transport Service for loading and unloading was being done 
generally through sardars and contractors. There was no system of 
recruitment through intermediaries in 'any other industry in this 
Staite. 


(b) Mines 

The question of abolition of the system of contract labour in 
mines has been constantly engaging the attention of Government 
and various developments in this regard since 1947 have already been 
discussed in the 1955-56 issue of the Year Book. A survey conducted 
by the Chief Inspector of Mines in India revealed that the total 
number of persons employed through contractors in all coal fields 
was about 54,700 or about 16 per cent, of the total labour employed. 
The contract labour still formed as high as about 35 per cent of the 
total labour in Hyderabad and Karanpura, about 20 to 22 per cent, 
in Madhya Pradesh and Bokaro, about 12 to 13 per cent, in Jharia 
and about 15 to 17 per cent, in Raniganj. 

An ad hoc enquiry into the labour conditions in manganese mines 
in a sample of 76 mines in the country revealed that 57.8 per cent, of 
the workers were employed directly while the remaining 42.2 per 
cent, were employed through contractors. The contract labour was 
the highest in the Southern Region (Andhra and Mysore) being 48.7 
per cent, followed by Central (Madhya Pradesh and Bombay) and 
Eastern Region (Bihar and Orissa) with 41.6 and 30 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. Among the female workers 48.2 per cent, were employed 
through contractors. Employment of women by contractors was more 
common in the Central Region where 61.1 per cent, of the women 
workers were thus employed. 
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(c) Ports 

Employment of dock workers in the ports of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras is now regulated under the Dock Workers (Regula¬ 
tion of Employment) Act, 1948. Details of the Schemes made under 
the Act are given in the Section on Dock Workers (Regulation of 
Employment) Act in the Chapter on Labour Legislation. In the 
Cochin Port, the recruitments to the Class III posts were made 
through the Employment Exchanges. For .certain Class IV posts 
and casual daily paid categories^ recruitment wa^ made through 
the “Central Agency” constituted by the Port. Permanent vacan¬ 
cies were filled from the seniority list of casual workmen and from 
the existing workmen in the monthly rated cadre if qualified and 
experienced handis (were available in the two categories. In the 
Kandla Port, recruitment to non-gazetted posts on regular list was 
done through the agency of Employment Exchanges and through 
advertisement in the newspapers. Recruitment to Gazetted posts was 
being done in consultation with the Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission. In the Madras Port, appointments to ‘B’ category (semi¬ 
permanent) were being made from among the men working in the 
regular ‘C’ category gangs (rank casuals) in the order of seniority- 
cum-efficiency subject to their being found physically fit by the 
Madras Port Trust’s Medical Officers. Promotion to ‘A’ category gangs 
tnon-scheduled permanent) was being made from among the ‘B’ 
category according to seniority. In the Vizagapatnam Port, recruit¬ 
ment to the clerical and other categories of staff (class III and class 
IV) was being made by the Port Staff Selection Board from candi- 

t tes sent by the local Employment Exchanges. For other categories 
staff, such as Supervisory, recruitment was being made from the 
candidates who had responded to the open acivertisements in the 
newspapers and the candidates from Employment Exchange. 

(d) Seamen 

Calcutta and Bombay were the two main ports for recruitment 
of seamen in India. Employment of seamen at ports like Cochin, 
Visakhapatnam and Kandla was very rare. Seamen recruited from 
ports of Bombay and Calcutta were also required to procee(l to other 
ports for joining the vessels. At Madras, there were three ships 
which recruited seamen locally and the number employed during 
the year was about 300. 

The employment of seamen at the ports of Bombay and Calcutta 
was regulated through the Seamen’s Employment Offices set up 
under Section 25(A) of the Indian Merchants Shipping Act, 1923. 
During the year under review, the number of jobs and the number 
of engagements at Calcutta and Bombay were as follows; — 



Jobi? 

Eiigagomont.s 


.Bombay 

2J,888 

32,058 


Oaloutta 

16,205 

20,868 



Tile number of new recruits to the seafaring profession during the 
year at Bombay and Calcutta was 1,405 and 992 respectively. 
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(e) Railways 

Appointments to the superior railway services are made either 
by direct recruitment or by promotions from class II and class III 
Services. During the financial year 1957-58, 248 such apliointments 
were made by direct recruitment and 32 by departmental promo¬ 
tions. 

The Railway Service Commissions with headquarters at Allaha¬ 
bad, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras continued to conduct recruitment 
of class III staff for the Indian Railways during the financial year 
.1957-58. The total number of persons thus selected was 37,620. Besides 
6,807 persons were recruited against the posts reserved for Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Anglo-Indians. 

(f) Public Works and Projects 

The recruitment methods followed in this sector had been dis¬ 
cussed in detail in the 1955-56 Issue of the Indian Labour Year Book. 
No further developments were reported by the Authorities. 


(g) Plantations 

Recruitment of emigrant labour in the tea gardens of Assam is 
governed by the “Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932”, t|jp 
details of which are given in the chapter on Legislation. The re¬ 
cruitment of labour for Assam tea gardens was made from the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. In 
Assam, during the year ending 30th September 1957, 3,809 assisted 
emigrants along with 1,563 members of their families were recruited 
from these States through the depots of licensed local forwarding 
Agents. The Tea Districts Labour Association was the chief recruit¬ 
ing organisation. As usual, recruitment was carried on under the 
Sardari System, but 114 persons were recruited otherwise by depu¬ 
tation of recruiters by the gardens. The largest number of emigrants 
recruited during the year came from Orissa. In addition, 613 adult 
workers with 97 minors and dependents who were classified as 
“non-assisted emigrants” for their having worked in Assam within 
the two preceding years, were also recruited. The cost of recruit¬ 
ment of one adult worker during the year was Rs. 141.38 as compared 
to Rs. 139.40 in the preceding year. In Tripura, the labourers in planta¬ 
tions were employed directly and in rare cases through sardars. In 
Bihar tea plantations too, there were no intermediaries (contractors, 
etc.) in the recruitment of labour. In Madras, till 1952, labour for 
plantation estates was being recruited by the “Kanganies”. As the 
Kangani system entailed many abuses, the Government of India 
formulated a scheme for the gradual elimination of the Kangani 
sysjtem. The scheme enforcedf ifrom Itet January 1952 limits the 
number of workers under each “Kangani” to 40 to start with, and 
provides for the establishment of estate gangs. In Mysore also, re¬ 
cruitment was being made through the medium of the “Kangani”, 
However, with the enforcement of the Payment of Wages Act, this 
system is gradually going out of vogue. 
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4. Training 

During the year xonder review, the Directorate General of Re¬ 
settlement and Employment continued to maintain a number of 
training centres throughout the country providing facilities for 
technical and vocational training and apprenticeship for a consider¬ 
able number qf people, both men and women. The table below shows 
the number of training centres and the number of persons under¬ 
going training during the year 1958. 


TABLE NO. XIV 

Working of the Training Centres During 1958 




1 

j Number of trainees at the end of the month 

Month 

No. of 
centres 
at the end 

Vocational 





of the 
month 

Men 

) 

Women 

*Techriical 

Appren¬ 

ticeship* 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

* 7 

January 1958 

356 

12,71 

024 

14,460 

619 

16,974 

February 1958 

369 

1,267 

623 

14,983 

013 

17,488 

^arch 1958 

379 

1,314 

657 

15,042 

630 

17,543 

April 1958 

390 

1,204 

656 

14,309 

652 

16,881 

Vlay 1958 ,. 

* 

385 

1,184 

654 

15,378 

641 

17,857 

June 1968 

366 

1,247 

648 

18,194 

608 

20,697 

July 1968 .. 

367 

1 


19,491 

608 

1 

20,099 

August 1958 

364 

669 

581 

19,546 

574 

21,370 

September 1958 

371 

1,316 

850 

19,852 

574 

22,547 

October" 1968 

374 

1,342 

768 

20,163 

574 

22,847 

November 1958 

327 

1,298 

765 

20,262 

407 

22,792 

December 1968 

236 

1,291 

766 

20,188 

312 

22,647 


* Includes women, if any. 


A Break-up of the statistics for December 1958 by States is given 
in table XV on the next pages. 
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TABLE 

Number of Training Institutes/Centres, Seats Sanctioned and the 

AS ON 31st Decembeh 



1 

1 Number of Training Institutes/ Centres 

Number of scats sanctioned 

• 






C. T. Scheme 

State 

Tech i- 
ca! 

Voca¬ 

tional 

I Women 

Appren¬ 

ticeship 

Total 

Techni- 

nical 

1 Voca- 
1 tionat 
j general 

Voca¬ 

tional 

women 

1 

j Total 

j 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

! 

Andhra 

8 




8 

1,764 

48 


1,812 

Assam 

2 


•* 


2 

392 

64 


456 

Bihar .. 

6 

- 



6 

1,504 

80 


1,584 

Bombay 

12 




12 

2,108 

32 


2,1-10 

Jammu & Kash¬ 
mir. 

2 



• • • 

2 

144 

(H 


208 

Koraia 

3 

•• 



3 

1,112 



1,112 

Madhya Pradesh 

8 




8 

1>908 

(i4 


072 

Mad’as .. i 

(1 


1 

i 


10 

1,740 


112 

1,852 

Mysore 

13 1 


1 

1 

1 


13 

1,452 

32 


1,484 

Orissa .. 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

j 

•* 

5 

872 

48 


$ 

920 

Puii'ab 

11 


•• 


11 

1,970 

176 


2,146 

Rajasthan 

4 

i 

1 

•• 



640 



640 

Uttar Pradesh 

i 

12 1 

! 

■ ! 

1 


13 1 

3,280 

480 

208 

3,968 

West Bengal 

i 

8 

1 

•• 

126 

135 

1,848 

208 


2,050 

Delhi 

2 


1 


3 

856 

192 

192 

1,240 

Himachal Pradesh 

I 

• • 


•• 

1 

96 

32 


128*" 

Total 

106* 

2 


126 

' 236 

21,686 

1,520 


23,718 


Notb— Iniwldition to the above Oarftomen and Displaced PorsonH 381 Inetnictowi Trainees at C»T 
Curaon Road, New Delhi, were undergoing training on the 31 st Decemljer, 1958, 


♦ In some of the Training Institutes /Centres training is imparted in both Tocbnical and Vocational 
KsMiki»Ki»^t Include 1 28 women; % iiioludei 16 women* Klnoludes 19 women; |i Includes 1 woman; 
776 women. 
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NO. XV 

% 

Number of Craftsmen and Displaced Persons undergoing Training 
1958 BY States 


D.P.T. Scheme 

No, of persons undergoing 

df. Schcm 

training 


D.P.T. 

Soho ne 


Tech 

Voca- 

App. 

Tota 

Tech- 

Vo- 

Vo- 

Tota’ 

Techni¬ 

Vora- 

App. 

Total 

nical 

tioua) 

reii 


ideal 

rational 

cationa I 


cal 

tional 1 

rontioc»! 




rico- 



General 

Women 




ship 




ship 











12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 


21 

22 



1,763 

400 

11,000 1 

3,163 

18,694 

1,266 

488 

f 

1,404 

303 

312 

2,109 


I.» Koni-Bikispur and C.T.I., Aundh (Poona) and 31 Women Instraotor IVaineos at I.T.I. for women 


Trades. 

fIHoMw 30 womeft; ♦*Inol«des 7 women} ttinoludoa 169 women', ttlno’udea 18 women; gflnclndesT 
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The details of the work done under the various scheme^ spon¬ 
sored by the Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment 
during the year 1958 are given below: — 

Craftsmen Training Scheme —^The objects, scope, etc., of this 
scheme were discussed in the earlier issues of the Year Book. At the 
end of December 1958 there were 110 technical and I’ocational train- 
ing centres/institutes, as against 78 at the end of December 1957. The 
number of seats available for training of craftsmen increased from 
16,068 at the end of the year 1957 to 23,718 at the end of the year 1958. 
The number of persons undergoing this training was 14,309 and 20,438 
at the end of the year 1957 and 1958 respectively. The training was 
being imparted in 28 technical and 20 vocational trades. The number 
of trainees who passed the trade test during the year under review 
was 8,828 as compared to 5,493 during the preceding year. The total 
number of persons trained under the Scheme was 40,596 upto the end 
of the year 1958. 

In addition to the 10,500 seats existing at the beginning of the 
Second Five Year Plan, it was proposed to introduce about 26.000 
additional seats during the Second Five Year Plan period. Out of the 
total number of 26,000 additional seats, 24,898 had already been sanc¬ 
tioned in the various States either by providing a second shift in the 
existing training centres or by way of opening new industrial training 
institutes. 

Training of Displaced Persons —Under the Training schemes for 
displaced persons, 2,109 persons were undergoing training by the end 
of the year 1958 at the training institutes/centres as compared to 
2,477 at the end of the preceding year. In addition, 312 displaced per¬ 
sons were receiving training as apprentices at the end of the year as 
compared to 617 at the end of the previous year. 

National Apprenticeship Training Scheme —Under this scheme it 
was planned to provide 7,075 seats during the Second Five Year Plan 
period. Of these, 1,511 seats had been sanctioned. The States ivere 
experiencing difficulty in the implementation of the scheme and it 
was felt that legislative measures would be necessary. The question 
of introducing a Bill in the Lok Sabha, making National Apprentice¬ 
ship Training Scheme compulsory in the industries, was being con¬ 
sidered. 

Training of Women —The arrangements for imparting training to 
women in suitable trades under the Craftsmen Training Schemes 
continued to operate at the three institutes reserved for women, one 
each in Delhi, U.P. and Madras. At the end of the year, there were 
488 women trainees at these institutes as compared to 504 at the end 
of the preceding year. In addition, 288 women were receiving training 
at other institutes/centres at the end of the year under review as 
against 139 at the end of the previous year. 
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Training of Instrvctors/Supervisors —The Central Training Insti* 
tutes for Instructors at Koni-Bilaspur and Aundh continued to train 
Instructors and Supervisors. Ehiring the year under review, 459 per¬ 
sons were trained for Instructorship/Supervisorship at these Insti¬ 
tutes as compared to 402 during the precemng year. The total number 
of Instructors/Supervisors trained up to the end of the year 1958 was 
2,433. In order to meet the requirements of trained instructors the 
capacity of the Central Training Institute at Koni-Bilaspur had been 
increased from 140 to 258. It was proposed to shift this Institute to 
Calcutta. Efforts were being made to secure International Labour 
Organisation aid in the form of equipment and experts with a view 
to re-organise the Institute. Administrative approval for the con¬ 
struction of workshop buildings and hostels at Bombay for shifting 
of C.T.I., Aundh were issued. The scheme to train women as Craft 
Instructors which was introduced in 1955-56 at the Industrial Train¬ 
ing Institute for Women, New Delhi continued to operate during the 
year under review. Training under this scheme was given in (1) cut¬ 
ting and tailoring; and (2) embroidery and needle v;ork. Fifty five 
women were trained at the Institute during the year 1958 as compared 
to fifty-one during the preceding year. A proposal to reorganise the 
scheme for training of women craft instructors was under considera¬ 
tion. 

Evening Classes for Industrial Workers —In regard to the scheme 
for evening classes for industrial workers, 1,502 seats had been sanc¬ 
tioned. The States introduced 678 seats in various trades. 

National Council for Training in Vocational Trades —^The func¬ 
tions, etc., of the Council which was set up on the 24th May 1957, 
were published in the previous issue of the Year Book. During the 
year under review, 7 trade tests were conducted under the auspices 
of the Council. Several Special Committees set up by the Council met 
during the year under review to examine various topics. 

Spcciol Schemes for the Educated Unemployed —^In order to 
tackle the problem of unemployment amongst the educated persons, 
certain special schemes were launched during the year under review. 
These were opening of work and orientation centres, training in 
small-scale industries and setting up of co-operative goods transport 
societies. The work and orientation centres were mainly meant for 
instructing the educated .unemployed persons regarding the ‘Know 
how’ of the various trades. This would enable them to take up, after 
completion of training, work as organisers of cottage and small-scale 
industries, sub-contractors and businessmen and! enterpreneurs of 
varius kinds. Three work and orientation centres started functioning 
during the year under review, one each in Kerala, Delhi and West 
Bengal. The details regarding the other two schemes are not avail¬ 
able. Arrangements were also being made for training of educated 
unemployed persons in apprenticeship under the National Apprentice¬ 
ship Training Schemes, in the various public establishments and 
unoertakings. , 

Ports—In Cochin port, a scheme for giving apprenticeship'train¬ 
ing to 27 men in various trades in the Mechanical Section of the port 
ur^r the joint auspices of the Govermnent of India and the Govem- 
raent of Kerala had been formulated and was to be Started shortly. 





Iri the Karidla port iJiete were no training facilities available except 
fbf the posts of crane drivers. In Madras port, the men in the B 
category (semi-permanent) and the ‘C’ category (rank casuals) were 
trained fully by posting them in various types of work before they 
get their promotion to *A’ category (non-scheduled permanent). In 
Vizagapatnam port, there was a scheme for training apprentices in 
the Mechanical workshops and in the Marine Departments. Facilities 
for training of seamen in the ports existed only in respect of new 
recruits for filling vacancies in the Dock and Engine Room Depart¬ 
ments in the Merchant Navy. The number of boys trained during the 
year ending December 1958 in the three rating training establish¬ 
ments set up by the Government of India was 1,693. 

Mtnes^Regular four year diploma Courses in Mining are con¬ 
ducted in the Indian School of Mines and Applied Geology, Dhanbad. 
Full-fledged degree course in Mining and Metallurgy is available in 
the Banaras Hindu University College of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Banaras. During the year under review, 222 students were on rolls of 
the college. Forty six students graduated in different courses of the 
college. Thd Patna University has also got a course in Mining and 
Applied Geology. During the year under review, 45 students graduated 
in the subject from this University. Evening Mining classes were held 
as usual in the coalfields of Bihar and West Bengal. In these classes, 
training was imparted for Managers’ Certificate and Mine Surveyors’ 
Certificate examinations of the Department of Mines. Three hundred 
and thirty students were attending these classes in 1957. At tne four 
centres in the Jharia Coal-field, 130 students were receiving training 
as Overmen and Sirdars during the year 1957. One hundred and 
thirteen persons were also being trained at the Bhagar Centre 
(Bihar) for the Electrical Supervisors’ Examinations, A technical 
institution was started at Kurasia colliery to impart training, both 
practical and theoretical, to the entrants in the maintenance and 
repairs of mining machinery and appliances. In the Pench Kanhan 
Valley Coalfields, several collieries had a number of mining and 
surveying apprentices who received their practical training. The 
State Government of Madhya Pradesh had started a college of 
Mining and Metalluragy at Raipur. This State Government also pro¬ 
posed to start a Mining Polytechnic Institute at Parasia. Safety in 
mines classes were held at Bhilwara in Rajasthan with the co¬ 
operation of the qualified Mining personnel. Safety in mines classes 
were also held at five different centres in Hazaribagh field. 

Railtoays—During the financial year 1957-58, there were 50 train¬ 
ing schools in Railways, Some of them were traffic Training Schools 
where recruits were trained in the duties of the station masters 
signallers, guards, booking, parcel and goods clerks, etc. In other 
schools, loco-running staff and permanent way staff were trained 
Refresher and promotion courses for staff already in service were also 
provided in a large number of these schools. The training facilities at 
some of the schools were expanded and technical Institutes/schools 
for the mechanical and electrical apprentices were established at 
Lucknow, Ajmer and Bangalore City. The three Technical Training 
Centres at Shahjahanpur, Mhow and Madhopur continued to train 
Apprentices as Assistant Inspectors of Works, Draftsmen and Works 
Mistries. An all India Signal and Tele-communication School was set 
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up at Sechmderabad for training Signal Inspectors. Temporiury 
arrangements had also been made for a fuel Training Course at 
Jamalpiu* pending the setting up of a permanent school at Dhanbad. 
Suitable arrangements had also been made by the Railway Adminis¬ 
trations to provide initial training, refresher and promotion courses 
for certain categories of Class IV staff. In order to train a large num¬ 
ber of officers required for the Second Five Year Plan, the capacity of 
the Railway Staff College, Baroda was increased from 30 to 110. A 
total number of 543 officers were trained in the college as compared 
to 325 during the preceding year. 

5. Migration 

Most industrial workers in India do not claim as their home town 
the place at which they work. They migrate to industrial areas for 
finding employment and continue to keep contact with their village 
homes. However, it would appear that the bulk of the immigrant 
industrial workers have little stake in agriculture and their occa¬ 
sional visits to their village homes are more for rest and recuperation 
than for attending to cultivation. 

Generally, the smaller industrial centres draw on the surroimding 
rural areas for their employment of workers except for skilled labour. 
Bigger industrial cities like Bombay, Calcutta and Jamshedpur draw 
their labour force from a much wider field. In the Jute Mill industry 
in Calcutta more than 80 per cent, of the workers belong to Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra. In the Cotton Mill industry in 
Bombay the labour force is drawn from the neighbouring districts of 
Konkan, Satara, Sholapur, etc., and also from I^ccan and Uttar 
Pradesh. Labour in the Engineering Industry at Jamshedpur is drawn 
from the States of Bihar, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Pimjab, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Madras and is now more or less perma¬ 
nently settled at its place of work. Workers from Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh go to Delhi during the slack seas,on for employment in the 
Textile and Engineering industries. The Bidi industry in Bhopal gets 
much of its labour from Madhya Pradesh and a good number of the 
workers at Jabalpur hail from the erstwhile Vindhya Pradesh area. 
There is usually some inter-State migration between Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar for employment in Sugar factories. 

Labour in Coal mines in Bihar and West Bengal is generally 
drawn from the surrounding villages. During wartime a number of 
workers were recruited by the collieries from Gorakhpur in Uttar 
Pradesh. A certain proportion of the labour force in coal mines 
situated in area of erstwhile Hyderabad State is also drawn from 
Gorakhpur. About 90 per cent, of labour in Kolar Gold Fields comes 
from Madras and a small portion from Andhra. 

For the execution of big projects in Bhopal, contractors import 
labour from the neighbouring areas of Madhya Pradesh. In the 
Hirakud Project in Orissa, a large number of workers hailing from 
Andhra are employed. Unskilled workers employed in building trades 
in Delhi oome from Rajasthan and Punjab. 

I./B164DofLB-«{») 
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In the Plantation areas in the North-East, workers in the past 
were mostly emigrants from the States of Bihar, Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh. The bulk of these emigrants have now been permanently 
settled. In the Plantation areas in Kerala many of the workers are 
from Madras. The Coffee estates in Mysore recruit their labour from 
the South Kanara District. 

In the States adjacent to the Himalayas such as Uttar Pradesh and 
the Punjab, workers from the hills are known to move down every 
winter in search of employment and go back in summer. In Uttar 
Pradesh, such workers are employed mainly in forest-clearing opera¬ 
tions in the Terrai area and they number about 12 to 15 thousands. 

The above are some of the traditional features of inter-district, 
inter-State migration of industrial labour. However, in general, mobi¬ 
lity of labour in India is low. There is also little migration overseas 
and the volume of overseas migration has been on the decline during 
recent years. The total number of fresh emigrants for skilled work 
during the year 1956 was 3,829 while there was no fresh emigration 
for unskilled work. 


6. Absenteeism 

Statistically absenteeism is measured by the percentage of man¬ 
shifts lost due to absence to the corresponding total man-shifts 
scheduled to work. Such statistics for selected industries at important 
centres are maintained and published by the Labour Bureau, some 
of the State Governments and the Office of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines. The Employers’ Association of Northern India also compiles 
statistics of absenteeism in regard to certain industries in Kanpur 
City. At present, the definitions and methods followed by the different 
agencies are not uniform. Apart from the Statistics relating to Coal 
mines which are collected statutorily from all Coal Mines covered 
by the Mines Act. The other series of statistics of absenteeism are 
generally based on voluntary returns furnished by employers. The 
Labour Bureau series of absenteeism statistics are based on voluntary 
returns furnished by a few selected large units. In case of any non¬ 
response, i.e., when a particular concern fails to furnish the absentee¬ 
ism returns for a month, the concern is ignored and the absenteeism 
rate is calculated from the available returns. This may cause some 
spurious variations in the monthly trends indicated by these figures. 
Subject to these limitations, some of the important series on 
absenteeism statistics are discussed here. It may be mentioned that 
wherever annual rates have been indicated either in the text or in 
the Tables, they are simple arithmetic averages of the monthly rates. 

(a) Factories 

The statistics of absenteeism relating to Textile industry at some 
important centres are presented in Table No. XVI. 

It will be seen from the table that during 1958, the rate of 
absenteeism increased appreciably in Madurai and Coimbatore in the 
Cotton Textile industry, in Dhariwal in Woollen industry and in 
Mysore State in Cotton, Woollen and Silk industries. On the other 
hand, the rate declined appreciably in Sholapur in Cotton Textile 
industry only. In the industries at other centres there were only minor 
changes during 1958 as compared to the preceding year. 



Percentage of Absenteeism in Cotton, Woollen and Silk Mill Industries, 1951—^58 
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{h) DepuU*^ Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, 

(c) EmploVers’ Association of Northern India, Kanpur. 

(d) Labour Commissioner, Mysore, 
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Statistics of absenteeism in some other factory industries,, 
namely, Engineering, Iron and Steel, Ordnance Factories, Cement, 
Matches and Leather factories are presented in Table No. XVII. 

TABLE NO. XVII 


Percentage of Absenteeism in Certain Factory Industries, 1951—58 


Period 

Engineering 

Iron & 
Steel 
Indus¬ 
try 

Ordnanci 
Factor io 

B Cement 
s Factoriet 

) 

Match 

Factoriec 

Leather 

Industry 

Bombay 

(6) 

West 

Bengal 

(c) 

Mysore 

(e) 

All- 

India 

{a) 

All- 

India 

(«) 

All- 

India 

(«) 

All- 

India 

(«) 

Kanpur 

id) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19.51 (Average) 

13*9 

I 

101 

9-7 

11 0 

8*6 

11*8 

10 5 

7*8 

1952 

13*4 

10-3 

10*6 

10-9 

9*4 

11*5 

10*6 

9*2 

1953 

13-7 

10*8 

11*4 

10*9 

9*9 

11*9 

10*1 

9*2 

1954 

14-9 

11*7 

11*2 

12*0 

11*8 

12*1 

10*4 

9*8 

1955 „ 

15-6 

12-8 

10*6 

11*4 

12*4 

11*7 

10-6 

10*1 

1956 

14-6 

12-5 

11*8 

11 0 

12 4 

12*2 

10*1 

11*2 

1957 

14*6 

12-5 

11*9 

12*7 

12*1 

12*5 

11*8 

10*0 

1958 „ 

14-5 

12*2 

9*7 

14*2 

11*6 

11*9 

11*7 

9*4 

January 1958 

11'6 

10-0 

9*8 

11*9 

9*7 

111 

11*2 

! 6*9 

February 1958 

131 

10-3 

13*7 

13*7 

11*7 

14*9 

14*8 

7*7 

March 1958 .. 

15*5 

12*4 

11*0 

12*9 

12*6 

13*7 

14*4 

10*6 

April 1958 .. 

15*5 

14-3 

8*7 

14*0 

14*9 

12*9 

14*5 

11*3 

May 1958 .. 

18-6 

17-2 

8*5 

35*8 

16*0 

14*2 

15*3 

13*1 

June 1958 • • 

210 

16-2 

5*2 

15*8 

13*7 

13*5 

12*9 

12*5 

July 1958 .. 

13*8 

12'3 

5*2 

10*7 

10*5 

6*5 

10*7 

8-8 

August 1958 

11*2 

10*6 

7*9 

10*5 

8*1 

11*0 

9*0 

8*1 

September 1958 

13*9 

91 

9*5 

9*3 

8*3 

11*0 

9*1 

7-3 

October 1958 

121 

9*3 

10*7 

11*4 

9*6 

10*5 

8*7 

9*3 ; 

November 1958 

13*9 

12*5 

12*3 

12*6 

11*3 

11*8 

10*4 

8-3 

December 195$ 

13*7 , 

12*6 

13*3 

11*4 

12*2 

12*0 

9*8 

8*5 


Source — (a) Labour Bureau. 

(b) Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. 

(c) Labour Commissioner, West Bengal. 

(d) Employers* Association of Northerp India, Kanpur.^ 
(«) Labour Commissioner, Mysore, 
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During 1958, the rate of absenteeism increased appreciably in 
Iron and Steel industry only and decreased appreciably in Engineer¬ 
ing industries in Mysore. In other industries, there were no material 
changes. 

For some of the factory industries a break-up of the rate of 
absenteeism according to causes is available and the relevant figures 
are presented in Table No. XVIH. 

TABLE NO. XVIII 


Percentage of Absenteeism Classified by Causes, 1958 



Sickness 

or 

Accident 

Social 

or 

Religious 

Other Causes 

All 

Industry 


Causes 

With 

leave 

Without 

leave 

Causes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. TeMile — 






(a) Madras State (Cotton) .. 

3-6 

1-9 

60 

1*9 

13*4 

(h) Dhnriwal (Woollen) 

1-2 

01 

40 

0-8 

61 

(c) Mysore (Cotton, Woollen 
and Silk) 

20 

M 

5'4 

1*2 

9’7 

2. Engineering — 






{a) Mysore 

1-6 

M 

6-6 

7-3 

16-6 

(6) Iron & Steel (All-India) 

2-4 

0-8 

5*5 

5'6 

14-2 

(r) Ordnance (All-India) 

3-7 

0-8 

6*2 

0-9 

11*6 

3. Cement — 






All-India 

3-9 

1-3 

6*6 

1*1 

11-9 

4. Match — 






AlMndia 

3-8 

' 0-2 

3 4 

4*3 

11-7 


/ The cause-wise break-up of the statistics of absenteeism needs to 
be interpreted with caution. Firstly, employers do not generally have 
proper records of absenteeism by causes. Secondly, some of the causes 
are not mutually exclusive. Subject to these limitations, it will be 
noticed that absenteeism ‘with leave’ was highest in all cases except 
Engineering (Mysore) and Matches industry, in which cases absentee¬ 
ism was highest ‘without leave’. 
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Some information on absenteeism in certain selected factory 
industries is also available through ad-hoc enquiries into labour condi¬ 
tions in different industries conducted by the Labour Bureau. These 
enquiries are conducted among a few selected units of the industries, 
the data are collected mainly by the mail questionnaire method and 
usually there is a high degree of non-response. Subject to these limita¬ 
tions, the data for Shellac industry during 1956 and Glass industry 
during 1954 are presented in Tables Nos. XIX and XX on pages 41 & 
42. Detailed articles on the survey of labour conditions in these in¬ 
dustries were published in the Indian Labour Gazettes during 1958. 
The statistics show large variations from State to State and month 
to month. 

In a survey of labour conditions in Cotton Ginning Industry, 
certain figures of absenteeism were also available. No annual average 
figures of absenteeism could be worked out due to seasonal nature of 
the industry. The available information for 32 units for 1955 shows 
that a considerable number of units recorded monthly absenteeism 
figures of more than 20 per cent. Reasons for such high rates of 
absenteeism were not available. 

(b) Mines 

Monthly statistics of absenteeism among workers in Coal Mines 
are compiled and published by the Chief Inspector of Mines. These 
along with the statistics of absenteeism among workers in Kolar Gold 
Fields compiled by the Labour Commissioner, Mysore are presented 
in Table No. XXL 

As compared to 1957, the percentage of absenteeism declined 
slightly in Coal Mines and appreciably in Kolar Gold Field. The 
decline of absenteeism in mines was shared by all the three types of 
workers, namely, ‘Underground’, ‘Open Working’ and ‘Surface’. 

Some information on absenteeism in Manganese mines during 
October 1955 to September 1956 is also available in respect of 56 
mines and is presented in Table No. XXII (at page 44). The infor¬ 
mation was obtained in course of ad hoc enquiries into labour con¬ 
dition in certain industries conducted by the Labour Bureau. 

(c) Plantations 

No reliable up-to-date data are at present available in regard to 
absenteeism among plantation workers. Some annual figures of 
absenteeism in Assam Tea Plantations are now being published by 
the Controller of Emigrant Labour Shillong. According to these 
figures, the percentage of absenteeism for casual labourers (Faltu 
and Basti) was 27.6 for the year ending 30th September 1957 while 
for settled labourers it was 17.7 per cent. The respective figures for 
the previous year ending 30th September 1956 were 28.3 and 19.5, 



Workers in Shellac Industry during 1956 


EMPLOYMiNT 



Total for | 
Indian Union* 











Percentage op Absenteeism Among Workers in Glass Industry during 1954 
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* Figorra relate to 6 units as one factory was reported to have remain^ closed during these months. 

f Infc^mation relates to 12 units as one factory was reported to have remained closed during these months for major repairs. 
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TABLE NO. XXI 


Percentage of Absenteeism Among Workers in Mines, 1953—58 


1 

j Period 


Workers in Coal Mines* 

Workers 

in 



Under¬ 

ground 

Open- 

workings 

Surface 

Overall 

Kolar 

Gold 

Fieldst 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1953(Avorage) 


160 

15-1 

10-8 

13*5 

11*6 

19.54 „ 


14-5 

16-0 

10*8 

13*3 

10*6 

1955 „ 


15*4 

16*4 

11*4 

14*0 

13*5 

1956 „ 


15*1 

15*7 

IM 

13*8 

10*0 

1957 „ 


14-8 

16‘5 

10*6 

13*7 

12*2 

1958 „ 


14-6 

14-9 

9*0 

13*2 

9-7 

January 1958 


140 

14*2 

9-9 

12>8 

9*8 

February „ 


16-0 

16*8 

IM 

14*2 

N.A. 

March ,. 


16-2 

16*7 

11*5 

14*7 

N.A. 

April ,, 


15-2 

16-8 j 

IM j 

14*1 

11*6 

May ,, 


14-6 

16*0 

8*8 

13*6 

N.A. 

June „ 


148 

16*6 

10*6 

13*6 

10*9 

July 


14-6 

13*7 

9*7 

13*0 

10*6 

August 


14-6 

14*3 

9*1 

12*8 

9*6 

September „ 


13’8 

14*7 

9*0 

12*4 

9*4 

October „ 


13*7 

13*9 

9*4 

12-4 

IM 

November ,, 


14-2 

14*1 

9*7 

12*8 

4*9 

December ,, 


13-3 

I32 

9*3 

12*1 

9*3 


* Source ;—Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad. 
if Source :—Labour Commissioner, Mysore. 

N. A. ” Not avai lable. 


The Government of Mysore also publish certain statistics of 
absenteeism in regard to plantations in Mysore State and according 
to this series the average rates of absenteeism were 20.5 each in 1957 
and 1958 as compared to 18.2 in 1956. 


(d) Transport 

Some information relating to absenteeism in Public Motor Trans¬ 
port industry for the year ending September 1956 was also collected 
in course of ad hoc enquiries into labour conditions in different indus¬ 
tries conducted by the Labour Bureau. Table No. XXIII at (page 45) 
shows this information. 









TABLE NO. XXII 

Percentage op Absenteeism among Workers in Manganese Mines during 1955-56 
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Average 
for the 
year 
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jj s ^ 

I'.SS 

14-2 

16 5 

11*7 

16 6 

1 113 

August, 

1956 

13 

-! 

14- 2 

15- 8 

11-2 

22*2 

16*9 

July, 

1956 

12 

05 <-< X CO 

o r- w Zt ^ 

* ^ 

(M O Cp OX 

th I-- CO CO rH 

<M .-I 1—H (M 1-^ 

May, 

1956 

10 

>0 0 —4 

^ S =» 00 .1^ 

(M —4 —1 

April, 

1956 

9 

05 I:- - 1 ^ 

S 2 12 2 2 

March, 

1966 

8 

'f c^j 

iP CO ,1, 

Oi -4-4 ^ 

Febru- 

ai*v, 

1966 

7 

OI QO r- o ^ 

S 2 2 2 2 

Janua¬ 

ry. 

1050 

6 

191 

15 4 

12-9 

19-4 

11 3 

Decem¬ 

ber, 

1955 

5 

25-4 

14*9 

11-7 

I 

14-2 j 

14-7 j 

i 

Novem¬ 

ber, 

1955 

4 

r 9 *: <=> 

o CO A ^ 

Octo¬ 

ber, 

1955 

3 

•-< CO CO X 

- i 2 S 2 

No. of 
mines 
supply¬ 
ing 
informa¬ 
tion 

2 

11 

21 

15 

4 

5 

Region and 
State 

1 

Eastern Region — 

Orissa 

Centml Region — 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh 

Southern Region — 

Andhra 

Mysore 
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7. Labour Turnover 

Labour turnover measures the extent to which old employees 
leave employment and new employees enter into services of an 
organisation during a given period. Thus, there are two aspects of 
labour turnover, namely, the proportion of workers who go out of 
employment (separation) and the proportion of workers who enter 
into employment (accession) in a given period of time. A monthly 
series of statistics relating to labour turnover is available in respect 
of Cotton Textile Industry in Bombay from 1950 onwards. These 
statistics are collected by the Government of Bombay under the 
provisions of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, from all the 
units of the Cotton Textile Industry in the State recognised as cotton 
textile concerns under the Act. The statistics relate to all employees 
excluding clerks but including the large force of ‘Badlies’ employed 
in the industry to meet the high rate of absenteeism among perma¬ 
nent workers. The figures of average accession and separation per 100 
workers for the years 1951 to 1958 are given in the table below. The 
yearly averages are the simple arithmetic means of the monthly 
figures. 


TABLE NO. XXrV 

Average Monthly Labour Turnover Rates (per 100 workers) in the 
Cotton Textile Industry in Bombay State, 1951—58 


Year 

Averag 

moi 

Accession 

2 

e rate per 
ith for 

Separation 

3 

1951. 

1-6.5 

M2 

1952 

1-84 

1*23 




1953 . 

1-26 

103 

1954 . 

1-24 

0*98 

1955 . 

1*39 

0*91 

1956 . 

1-35 

1*04 

1957 . 

1*54 

1*39 

1958 . 

1*58 

1*37 


(Provi¬ 

(Provi¬ 


sional) 

sional) 


The average accession rate declined appreciably in 1953 as com¬ 
pared to 1952. Thereafter, there was a rising trend and by 1958 the 
rate of accession was 1.58. The separation rate, however, showed 
steady decline since 1952 upto 1955, but in the last three years it rose 
appreciably, even though in 1958 there was slight fall as compared to 
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1957. Table No. XXV shows the figures of accession and separation 
per 100 workers in the Cotton Textile Industry in the State of Bom- 
bay by size groups of establishments during 1951—58. It will be seen 
that the accession and separation rates were higher in the lower size 
groups of establishments as compared to those in the higher size 
groups of establishments. This could be expected because in larger 
establishments there is more security and better conditions of em¬ 
ployment. In general, these rates decreased as the size group of 
establishments increased. The size group ‘1,001-2,000’ appeared to have 
the lowest accession and separation rates. 

Some information on labour turnover (proportion of separation) 
in some selected industries is also collected through special enquiries 
into labour conditions in different industries conducted periodically 
by the Labour Bureau. These enquiries cover a few selected units, 
data are obtained mainly by mail questionnaire method and there is 
usually a large degree of non-response. Subject to these limitations, 
the data collected for Glass factories for 1952 to 1954 and Public Motor 
Transport for the year ending 30th September 1956 are presented 
in Table Nos. XXVI and XXVII on page 49 and 50. 
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TABLE NO. XXVI 

Labour Turnover in Gl.ass Factories, 1952—54 




49 



•Figures for the year 1952 reUte to 8 unite as they werr not available in respect of one factory. 
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TABLE NO. XXVII 


Labour Turnover in the Public Motor Transport in India for the 
Year ending 30th September 1956 


1 

1 

j 

I 

i 

I 'rotal 

1 no. of 

1 workers 

i 

Number ol workers who 


1 

i 

Percent- 
age uf . 
labour 

S*.aU 

j 

i 

1 

j 

! (bxclud- 
itig 

casual 1 
workra-s 
employed^' 

i 

I 

1 

; Were 
discharged 

1 

! 

! 

Ltdl on 
! their own 
i accord 

i 

1 

i 

j Retired 
or died 

1 

! 

i 

'rtdal 

turnover 
(Cohimii 
(} as 

percent' 
age ol 
column 

2) 

; 1 

2 

' 3 

■ 4 

1 

5 

0 

4 

1. Andhra. Pradesh 

2.708 

* 8J 

. 

1 

28 

JIO 

4-3 

; Ajssain 

845 

: 


.) 

l(» 

1-2 

! 3. Bihw 

' 

1,740 

; 1"^ 

‘ 25 

5 

2(M 

n-7 

; 4. Jjombay (- ‘niits) 

7,720 

! 113 

! 220 

40 

373 

4-8 

T). Delhi 


28 

1 

u> 

J2 

80 

4*4 

j 6. RiniAchal Pradesh 

! 

<>4(» 

i 43 

1 4 

S 

58 

0- 1 

j 7. Jamuiu and 

Kashmir. 

078 

1 “ 

i 

! " 


1 

0-4 

j 8. Kerahi 

4,727 

! J5 

; 

33 

48 

Mt ; 

1 U, Madhya Dharat 

1,092 

j 12 

13 

0 

31 

2-8 

!lU. Madhya Pradeaii 

047 

' - 


5 

10 

li) 

jll. ^Iadr«« 

1,041 

1 

I ^ 

10 

14 

41 

2 • 5 

|l2. Manipur 

100 


3 


i » 

7*3 

|13. Mysore .. 1 

2,0.30 

j (.38 

24 

8 

170 

8*4 

1 

14. Orissa 

345 

7 

1 

<1 

10 

2*0 

15. PEPSU 

104 

10 

7 

. . 

17 

8*H 

10. Punjab 

1,177 

1 

3 

. . 

4 

0*3 

17. Rajasthan 

20 




.. 

.. 

1 18. Saurashtra 

i t 

40.> 

8 i 

0 

4 

21 

5*2 

i 10. Utlai^ PfadoMb .. ' 

1 ! 

4,832 

25tt 

47 

10 

316 

0 • 5 

20. West Bengal 

2,011 

(i5 

ll 

4 

HO 

3*1 

Total 

i 

36.350 

068 

440 

190 

1,604 

4*4 










CHAPTER II 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

The latest data regarding wages and earnings of workers avail¬ 
able in the Bureau for different sectors of employment are given in 
the following paragraphs under the heads: (1) Factory Industries; 

(2) Mines; (3) Mineral Oil Industry; (4) Transport; (5) Plantations 
and (6) Employments covered by the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 
Under each of these heads, the serial data available through estab¬ 
lished systems of collection of such data aye discussed industry-wise 
and then supplementary data available through other sources, e.g.. 
Awards and Agreements. Ad hoc Enquiries conducted, etc., are dis¬ 
cussed. A Section on Productivity is also given at the end of the 
Chapter. 

* (1) Factory Industries 

(a) Statistics of per capita average annual earnings collected 

UNDER THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT 

Serial statistics of per capita average annual earnings of factory 
workers are available on the basis of data received under the Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Act, 1936, from the various States and Union Terri¬ 
tories. Under this Act, the Authorities in each State collect annual 
returns from individual factories, consolidate these primary returns 
and furnish consolidated returns to the Labour Bureau. These con¬ 
solidated returns are processed in the Bureau for compiling the all 
India statistics of earnings. It may be stated that the data collected 
under the Payment of Wages Act are subject to several limitations 
of scope, coverage and concepts which have to be carefully borne in 
mind while drawing any conclusions from them. These limitations 
are discussed in the next few paragraphs. 

Limitations—The Payment of Wages Act. 1936 covered employees, 
including clerical and supervisory staff, whose monthly wages did 
not exceed Rs. 200* and who were employed in factories registered 
under the Factories Act, 1948. It may be noted that the employees 
covered under the Payment of Wages Act. 1936 arc not identical with 
‘workers’ as defined in the Factories Act. 

The term ‘wages’, as used in the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, 
includes all remuneration capable of being expressed in terms of 
money which would be payable in terms of the contract of employ¬ 
ment, but does not include the following: — 

(a) The value of any house accommodation, supply of light, 

water, etc.; , 

(b) Contribution paid by the employer to any pension fund or 
provident fund; 

(c) Travelling allowance or value of any travelling concession; 

(d) Any sum paid to defray special expenses; and 

(e) Any gratuity payable on discharge. 

♦With tho wnforroment of tho Vaynont of WagoK (Araeiulmcni) A.'i, I9fi7 with offvot 
from tut April lOSS, the wuro limit in (ho Act has hcon raified Iroin R«. 200 to Rs. 400. 

.Al 
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It is difficult to say how far the' information regarding wages, as 
furnished in the returns under the Payment of Wages Act, is based 
on a uniform interpretation of the term ‘remuneration’. In the primary 
returns, the factories are required to furnish the data under the 
following heads; (a) Basic wages; (b) Cash allowances including 
dearness allowance; (c) Money value of concessions; (d) Bonus; and 
(e) Arrears. It is not unlikely that one of the components, viz., money 
value of concessions in kind may not have been taken on a uniform 
basis by individual factories. 

Not all the factories furnish their primary returns to the State 
Authorities, even though it is a statutory obligation, and hence the 
consolidated returns of States relate to factories submitting returns 
only and not to all factories covered under the Act. The proportion 
of factories not submitting returns varies from year to year vitiating 
the comparability of the statistics to some extent. The percentage of 
factories submitting returns was about 72 during 1956 and about 68 
during 1957. 

The consolidated returns of Stale Authorities contain the follow¬ 
ing main items of information, by industries; (a) Number of units 
covered under the Act and of those furnishing returns; (b) Average 
daily employment during the year, (c) Total man-days worked duiing 
the year; and (d) Total gross wage-bill (before deduction) broken up 
by components like basic wages, money value of concessions, etc. 

The figures of average daily employment lor an industry are 
derived by summing up such figures (obtained by dividing aggregate 
number of attendances during the year by the number of working 
days) reported by individual units belonging to that industry. Total 
gross wage-bill for an industry, when divided by the corre-sponding 
average daily employment, yields the figure of per capita average 
annual earnings. It will be clear that figures of average annual earn¬ 
ings derived in this manner are subject to the variations in the num¬ 
ber of working days. It is for this reason that such figures are pre¬ 
sented for perennial industries only for which variations in the num¬ 
ber of working days may not be considerable. 

The statistics of earnings for 1956 and 1957 discussed here cover 
all the States, as re-organised, except Jammu and Kashmir where the 
Payment of Wages Act had not been enforced and a few Union Terri¬ 
tories where the employment in factories was not sizeable. It may be 
stated that these statistics for years prior to 1956 used to relate to 
former Part ‘A’ States only. This has caused a break in the serial 
statistics from the year 1.956 and the Labour Bureau Series of 
Index Number of Earnings of Factory Workers (Base 1951=100) is 
not being continued. 

The statistics for 1957 presented in this chapter are subject to 
some revision because a few figures showdng large variations from 
the corresponding figures of the preceding year, particularly in the 
returns received from Madhya Pradesh, have been referred to the 
State Authority concerned for verification. 
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Average annual earnings by States—In Table No. XXVIII are 
presented the statistics of average annual earnings for 1956 and 1957 
by States. Subject to all the limitations of the statistics discussed 
earlier, per capita average annual earnings of factory employees, 
taking all the States and Union Territories covered in the statistics 
together, advanced from Rs. 1,186.8 during 1956 to Rs. 1,233.9 during 
1957 or by about 4.0 per cent. The States in which an appreciable 
rise in per capita average annual earnings was recorded between the 
two years were Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan 
and Mysore. It may be cautioned that no definite inference can be 
drawn from these variations and sometimes they may result from 
the nature of the data themselves. 'J’he returns from Andhra Pradesh 
showed a considerable rise in average annual earnings in several 
industries and those from Madhya Pradesh in respect of Textiles and 
Electrical Machinery industries. It has already been stated that 
figures in respect of Madhya Pradesh are under reference to the 
State Authority for verification. In the returns received from Assam, 
a considerably higher level of earnings was recorded in 1957 than in 
1956 in lespect of the following industries: Products of Petroleum 
and Coal, Metal Products (except Machinery and Transport Equip¬ 
ment) and Water and Sanitary Services. The higher level of earnings 
in these industries was ascribed by the State Authority to increased 
amounts paid as bonus, allowances, etc. In the returns received from 
Rajasthan, the considerably higher level of earnings during 1957 thgn 
in 1956 was mainly accounted for by Textiles and non-metallic 
Mineral Products industries and in those from Mysore by Non- 
metallic Mineral Products and Transport and Transport Equipment 
industries. 

Average annual earnings by broad groups of industries —The 
average annual earnings of factory workers in perennial industries 
for the broad industrial groups during 1956 and 1957 are given in the 
table No. XXIX. 

It will be observed that per capita average annual earnings in¬ 
creased in 1957 as compared to 1956 in all groups of industries except 
Basic Metal Industries which recorded a slight fall in the level of per 
capita earnings. The increase in the level of per capita earnings was 
appreciable in Furniture and Fixtures. Foot-wear and Other Wear¬ 
ing Apparel, etc.. Chemicals and Chemical Products. Leather and 
Leather Products and Products of Petroleum and Coal. 

Average annual earnings by individual industries —In Table No. 
XXX, statistics of average annual earnings during 1957 are presented 
fbr various industries according to the complete industrial classifica¬ 
tion. An idea of the coverage of the statistics in terms of the num¬ 
ber of factories covered under the Act and the number furnishing 
returns is also given in this Table. This, as also other limitations of 
the Statistics mentioned earlier, have to be carefully borne in mind 
tuMe drawing any conclusions from these figures. The statistics have 

presented for all the States and Union Territories together. 

The average per capita annual earnings during 1957 in somii of 
the more important and well-known industries are reproduced 
in table XXXI on page 64. 
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TABLE NO. XXIX 

Average per capita Annual Earnings during 1956 and 1957 by Broad 

Groups 


1 

j 

ImhiHny t'foiip 

Average per capita Animal 
Earnings 


i 

i 

1 


I9o0 

3 

1957 

1 



i 

Rs. 

Rk. 

J 

23 

TfXtilt's .. .. .. .. ' 

1,220 0 

1,243-3 

1 

24 

Footwear. (Xhor >V«‘arin^ App.irtl <V ‘Nraile-itp 
Textile Goods. i 

1,072*9 

1,308-1 


•» “i 

Wood iV t’ork (Exc(‘(»t Kurnif uie) .. ^ 

090*2 

72tv8 


2<) 

Furniture Mini Fixtures .. .. .. 

721 

JloS'O 


27 

Paper and T*a|n‘r Frorluol.s .. .. ; 

1,034 0 

1,167-6 ; 

28 

Printing, Publmhing and Allied ImluHtries . . , 

I,I71'8 

1,217-5 


29 

Leather A' lA*atJier Pro<liiet'< (Exef'pt Footwear) 

756-2 

888-8 1 

1 

30 

Rubber and Rubber Produet... .. : 

1,416-7 

1,497-2 ; 

31 

(-hemieaN and (.Mieiuicnl Products .. .. i 

971-6 

1,147-3' 

32 

F*roduet,s of Petroleum and Coal .. .. • 

1,090-4 

1,990-3 

1 

33 

i 

Xon iiiefallic! Mineral Prodiadv (Except Products of | 
i Petroicnin and Coal). | 

S->4-5 

835-3 j 

i 

34 

Ikrsie Metal Industrie.s .. .. .. ; 

1.482-2 

1,463-2 1 

3r» 

1 

Metal Product.^ (Except Maehinery and Tranp*tiort 
Equipment). 

1.112-8 

1,14/5-4 1 

30 

Machinery (Exra^pt Electrical Maehinerv) 

1 1,130-5 

1 

0,189* 

i 

37 

Klcct.rical MaelHiierv, ApparntuH. ApplianecM and 
Supplies. 

i 1.314-1 

i 

1,437-9 1 

I 

i 

38 

Transport and 'Pransporl Equipment 

1 1.4.52-2 

1,481'5 ; 

1 

39 

Miseellaneous Tndnsirie.s 

i 1,166-1 

1,246-0 i 

1 

! 

Electricity. 0ns and Steam . • , 

1.452-8 

1,.591- 

*1 

r>2 

Water and Sanitary Services .. .. ► . j 

1,117-5 

1,147- 

5 j 

83 

Recreation Serrices (Cinema Studios) .. .. 

1,243-2 

1,302-0 

84 

Peraonal Servieea 

46.5-2 

1 488-4 

1 

All Industries 

! i.ise-H 

1,2S8-»{P) 


(P) Provisional. 
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TABLE NO. XXX 


Average Annual Earnings of Factory Employees covered UNifflR 
THE Payment or Wages Act, by Industries, 1957 

(Perennial Industries only) _ 


Code 


! In Factories Furni- 
Xo. of Factories j nhing Returns 


Xo. 

I 

tut lust rv 

i 

i 2 

j 

1 CfO'cred 

1 under 
j tlie Act 

3 

Furnish* 

ing 

returns 

4 

1 Average 
j daily 
employ* 
riienl 

Average 
per j 

capita j 
annual 
earnings 

6 


'i .. .. ‘ 

1 




Re. 

23 

1 

1 

1 Textiles 

i 

1 4,383 

2.868 

11.04.2.31 

1,24.1 3 

23J 

; iSpinninjLf, \V»‘n viog find Fini.shing of 
i Textiles - 






(rt) (/o< ton Mills 

l,b41 

1,053 

1 

7..32..34r) 

1,363-5 

1 

(/>) .Tuto Mills 

111 

108 

2.51.670 

1,0.77-4 

1 

(c) Silk Mills ,. 

1,207 

674 

4.5.792 

1,215*7 

i 

1 

(d) Woollen Mills 

89 

69 

13,792 

986*4 

1 1 
i I 
i i 

i 

(c) and (/) Lure Mills & (’arpef 
Weaving, 

117 

94 

3,4.34 

1,067*9 

! 

1 232 

i 

Knitting Mills .. 

439 

3.31 

8,888 

749*5 

233 

Cordage, Rope and Twine Industries 

80 

62 

3,496 

841*2 

239 

Manufacture of Textile's not-else- 
wherc elasaified. 

099 

477 

34,534 

484*8 

24 

Footwear, Other Wearing Apparel 
and Made-up Textile Ooods. 

266 

173 

13,461 

1,308*1 

241 

Manufacture of Boots and Shoes 
(except Rubber Footwear), 

37 

22 

4,135 

1,380 4 

242 

Ropajir of Boots and Shoes (Except 
Rubber Footwear). 

31 

20 

966 

1.1.36*7 

243 

Manufacture of Wearing Apparel 
(Except Footwear)— 






(a) Clothing .. 

105 

65 

5,900 

n408*S 


(b) Umbrellas .. 

61 

43 

1,719 

1,041*8 


(e) Others 

6 

3 

69 

627*6 
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TABLE NO. XXX—cqntd. 


1 


i 

i 4 

1 

1 

! 

j 

! 

i 




1 

1 

1 

Rs. 

2U 

M/imifacliin' of Mm.(Io'U|v Toxfil(‘ 
Goodsi, Woarin^^ AppareJ. 

10 

1 

I 

■ 072 

i 

! 970-8 

i>r) 

LMO 

1 \V oo<l .tful (Jofk (KiiF'nifur^’ 

jVIiiiniiactiirc oi W'ood & C>»rk K.\ca‘pf 
ManufH(‘tnr(' of Fiirniltin-. 

i 

1 

1 7.T4 

1 25.383 

: 726-8 


(a) Stiw Mills .. 

pOo 

502 

i2.Hn> 

735*0 


(/>) ^LMnifartnrt* f>f .Plyw(Hi(] 

Tit 

01 

4,558 

i 771-.3 


(r) Jointly & Generan\'<'«.<l Woik- 
iir/ 

iU 

43 

1.600 

750 


(d) Box(‘s and Pa<'kiii‘» (.’ase.s 

ott 

25 

1.028 

1,024-8 


(c) 0l liors 

2o:\ 

123 

.'..37R 

603*5 

L>fl 

m 

Furniture and Fixfures .. 

Manufacture <d Fjiniiture & 
Fixtures- - 

242 

) 

173 

7.403 

058^0 

i 


(a) Wood<Mi 

l!tS 

144 

5.767 

912-1 


(h)mUi] 

38 1 

27 

1,501 

1,108!) 


(c) Others 

() 

.■> 

45 I 

j 

1,603-2 

21 

271 

Paper ati<i Payjer Projluds 

Pulp, Paper and Paper Hoard iMills— 

18.3 

130 

30,828 

1,1.77-8 

i 

i 


(b) Papc'r 

.34 

30 

20.085 

1 

1,212-8 1 


(a) & (c) Pulp, Paper Hoard and 
Straw Boards. 

41 

35 

7,010 

1,005-8 

28 

(d) Others 

Printing, Publishing A Allied Indus* 

108 

74 

2,824 

001-0 

28§ 

trie#. 

Printing, Book-binding, etc.— 

2,255 

1,023 

08,452 

1,217-5 ; 

1 

i 


(a) Letter Prem A Lithographic 
Printing and Bookbinding. 

2,199 

1,582 

60,163 

1,212-1 1 


(b) Other Printing, including Pho- 
tflgwphy. 

56 

41 

2,280 

1,374-2 

2» 

LeAtlMT A Lenthor Prodnote (Bxoept 
SViotwear). 

504 

405 

18,019 

j 

889-8 
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TABLE NO. XXX~contcl 


1 

r> 

1 

■ 3 

1 4 

j 

t 

! *’ 

1 

291 

Tiifmorii s A” Lrvither 


I ■ 

1 

14,278 

292 

1 

I Miniiiar‘tiirt‘ of' L(.*Hthor Prodiiefs 
j (Ex(^opt Fof'fwoar Jk Othf*r Wearing 
Apparel). 

,70 

32 

1 

! 3.741 

i 

30 

Ru thor Mild RijOhor Produt l'i 

23.7 

1 

1 173 

' 25,590 1 

30(> 

MauutacMU'f ul' RuI^kt A* RubHrr 

T Vnd nets. 

23.7 

.73 

2r»,<i90 1 

, 

i 

31 

(MioniicaU and (Ihtnnicnl 

1,187 

87(» 

S 7 , 24 l ! 

i 

311 

Bnaic Chnuii('al>< ( liKlu<lii\g Forli- 
li'zera)— 


■ 



(a) Artificial Manure's .. 

OS 

•72 

U>,!»47 1 


(h) Heavy i'^iciuicaIs 

50 

40 

9,7.75 ! 

1 


(d) Incline) 

1 

1 

10.7 1 

j 

j 

(t) PluiJtic Materials 

11 

s 

252 i 

( 

1 

(c) & (/) Turpentine Rosin and 
Others. 

1 57 

i 1 

41 

IJI ‘1 ’ 

312 1 

Wj^etable & Animal Oils and FaH 
(Except Edible Oils). 

1 1 

1 21 1 

12 

.790 i 

319 

Manufacture of Miacellaneons Ohemi- 
eal Products— 

i 

i 

1 


i 

j 


(a) Fine and PharmaccMii ical Oln*- j 
inicals. i 

! 

177 

15.701 


(/>) Iwie (rricludin^' Shellac) ,. i 

158 

102 

3,752 


(r:) MfitchOH .. .. 1 

171 

140 

18,744 


(d) Paints, Colours & Varnislics .. 1 

1 

123 

JOO 

5,004 


, J 

(<*) Soap 

88 

57 

ryju 

i 

(/) Others 

193 

129 

9,.526 

i 

3:’ 1 

1 

Products of Petroleum & Coal .. 

1 

1 

162 

1.32 

13,918 


6 

\\h, 

77.*iD 



l.4<>7*i» 


M*7:» 

K284-S 

I 


1J850 

543*8 

9140 

1,205-0 

l!525'0 

1,376-8 

1,»90-3 
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TABLE NO. XXX—eontd. 


1 

2 

3 

i 

i 

1 

6 

321 

Potroleuin KofirK'rieK. 

1 

\ 

! 


Rh. 


(fi) PcjtruJfuiu .. 

r»:i 

! 2S 

1,2HS 

2,360 1 


(h) ^ 

i 

i 

1 :« 

iOl 

1,529-0 


(c) Kerosfjir* ]*fuiipiiip:. Filling niid 


t 

! 12 

i 

3.(;2o 

1.89:;-7 


(d) iVtrolcJim Pumping, Filling and 

i 

i •" 

I 72 

2,904 

1,941-7 


Si orago. 


i 



322 

Ooko Ovens 

1 •”» 

, » 

1402 

1,347-5 

321) 

Maiiulactui t* (d MUcolluneous 

• i:> 

i I'-i 

1.413 

2.010-9 

i i 


duets (»r IVtrolmim & Ooal 

1 



33 

Xon-Metaliie Minenil Pioduct.s (Kx- 

i 

1.539 

1,020 

1,11.170 

i 

836-3 j 


lifpt Prodnot^ ol' Pfllrf'Vuui and 

Cml). 

' 


i 

j 

i 

j 

331 

Mauut‘iictur(’of Struet\iral Clav Pro 



1 

; 1 

1 

1 


(Inets -« 

i 

’ 


! 


(fi) Brieks and Tiles 

479 

i 271 I 

1 

i 24,r>34 

i 

826-4 


(/y) Others 

50 

i 

•13 : 

i.:.06 1 

! 731 3 i 

332 

Manuiacture oi Glass & (Btwft Pro- 

199 

i 

; 157 1 

iMt.103 1 

1 

775 4 I 

! 


duets (Exeepting Optienl Lensen). 



333 

Manufacture of Pottery Cliinn & 

95 

: 7,i 

j 

n,2.’!» ! 

i 

1 

790-0 1 


Earthenwarf‘, 

1 


334 

Manufacture of Oment .. .. 

1 

i 29 

1 

1 

'* 25 

! 

15,913 j 

j 

1,363-0 

339 

Manufacture of Non-Metallio Mineral ! 

i 

! 


i 



Products Not Elsewhere Classified. | 

i 

! 


1 



(a) Stone Dressing & Crushing .. i 

263 

123 

3,764 

607-6 


1 

j 





(6) Asbestos Produets .. .. | 

9 

6 

3,391 1 

952-8 


(c) Mica Faetories 

204 

176 

14,650 

.■)09-7 







i 

I 

(d) Others 

255 

148 

7,050 

759-0 

34 

I 

Basie Metal Industries 

849 

634 

1 

89,440 

1,463-2 
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TABLE NO. XXX—confrf. 


1 

; I 

I 

1 - 


4 

1 

f 

f 

i « 

i 

1 

i 

“1 


! 

f 

( 

1 Km. 

.HU F«‘tr*ous 



1 

i 

j ; 

! 

; (a) Ar>uiufa«'tur<‘of Iron A' . 

. - 1 

-> 

0 : .3.3,03 

i { 

2 j 1,020-0 j 

i 

1 

! (^) info Fonii'< 

. ' Ni) i 113 ; iq,3;»s | ;.:>74 i 

1 

1 (r) 'Piiho & Wii <‘ Dr.iw in^ 

.IS ; 3. 

“> ; 3,2 Is 1..342-2 1 

i 

j 

1 (ff) Rouj:(h 

i 

3i»0 I iVvS 20.02(1 j 1,014 -4 ! 

i 

j (/) Others 

4. 

7 j r 

i 

' l.8I( 

i 1 

I,(»3h 7 i 

; 1 

; { ^‘oU'iV^rrous - 


I 


1 I 


j (a) Smelt iufl; ft Uefinin^ of Metals 

’ 20 i 21 

4,t3S 

j I.47i»-7 1 


j (6) Uolling Into Basie Forms 

i 

: 03 i .yj 

1 .3,00S 

1.2NH-7 ! 

1 

{ 

i (d) Rough Cast i rigs 

1 

1 

1 

5 072 

1 

I ' 

j 1,103-0 ; 

1 

(/•) Forgings .. 

1 ' 

i «•> 

1 

j 26 

-402-4 1 

j 

(c) &(/)TubeMakingft Wire Draw¬ 
ing and Others. 

i 

! 76 

j 

1 

j 2,532 

( 

043'2 i 

1 

H5 

j Mofcal Products (Except Machinery 
ft TranH|3ort Equipment). 

i 

1 l,HH(^ 

i 

1 I,2!t0 

J 

67,(M»2 

1 

{ 1.145*4 1 

1 j 

f 1 

1 i 

■ 3A0 

i 

Manufacture of Metal Producta (Ex¬ 
cept Machinery & Transport Equip¬ 
ment). 


1 

i 

i 

) 

i 

( 

! 

j 

1 


(a) Metal Containers ft Steel Tru nks 

742 

1 

i 484 

1 

22,987 

MOl.O ! 

i 

(6) Cutlery, Looks, etc. .. 

68 

1 "" 

2,445 

760-6 i 

I 

(c) Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs, 
Chains, etc. 

170 

no 

9,660 

1,499-2 

1 

i 

1 

! 

j 

(d) Metal Galvanising, Tinning, 
plating. Lacquering, Japaning, 
Polishing, etc. 

156 

08 

.7,735 

«88-l 

1 

(€) Type Founding .. | 

44 

36 

1,133 

980-1 

j 

(/) Welding. ) 

i 

27 

23 

1,226 

1,082-9 

i 

j 

(g) Safes and Vaults 

60 

43 

4,987 

1,660-0 


(h) Others 

620 

43) 

21,079 

1,042-3 

d« 

MMiinery (Except Electrinal Machi¬ 
nery). 

i 

2,254 

1 

1,597 

1,18,888 

1,180-8 
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! 1 

2 

i : 

1 3 1 1 

1 5 

I 

i 

j 6 

j 




1 


Bs. 

360 

MAuufuclujT of'MiMiliinor.v (Kxt up! 
Elect rica 1 Mach it lor v)-■ 






(a) ilydraiilic, Ventilating & l^«ou- 
inatic Engincei'ing. 

Jo 

25 

2,852 

1,122-8 


(6) PriiJK^ Movern A- 

IS 

15 

2,742 

1.271-0 


(') Agi’i' iiltural linplcmcntK 

L‘88 

147 

6,177 

9J4-9 i 


(d) Machine TooIh, AVood Working 
MtwiUincry & OtlnT Tools. 


131 

5,195 

1.064-0 ! 

1 

1 


( e) Texti ic Machiin 'ry & Access*»ric» 

196 

166 

13,229 

1,201-1 


(f) Gcncml an«l .lohlnng Engineer- 
irig. 

1,273 

947 

64,123 

1,140-3 


(g) Others 

216 

t6n 

21,070 

1,440*6 

37 

Electrical Machinciy, ApparatUK, 
Applialicet) fin<l Stipplic.^. 

373 

270 

33,905 

1,437-0 

370 

(a) Electrical Mtichjji(‘ry .. 

29 

20 

4,038 

J,3204 

I 

1 

t 

(ff) Telegraph and 'J\‘lc])h<»nc \Vf»rk- 
ahops. 

15 

11 

4,251 

1 

1,843'6 

i 

• 

1 

(c d- d) Electric Lamps, (Other tluin 
OlaHH Bulb Making), Elcadrk* Fans, 
Hadiators & other Accessories. 

63 

49 

6.534 

1.343*1 1 

j 


(c) ^Storage Batteries 

34 

24 

3,968 1 

j 

1,699-9 

I 

(/) Ba<li<j and IMioimgraplis 

44 

33 

4,339 

1,396*7 

1 

j 

ig) Insulated W ires & ( ahies 

39 

2S 

3,363 

1,469*<‘ 


(h) General &. Jobbing Engineering 

^ 73 

1 

55 

2,940 

1,069-3 1 

! j 

1 

1 . 1 

(0 Others .. .. ; 

' 1 
1 

50 

4,532 

1,324'6 

1 

1 38 

1 

Transp<»rt & 'rransjaal Equijimeiit 

J ,3o5 

l,iK19 

i 

1,17,104 

1 

j 1,481*5 

381 

iShip B\dldiiig— 

1 


1 



{ii} fcihip Building A Iteiiairing 

49 

39 

32,052 

1,65S-U 

1 


1 

1 {b) Marine Engine Building & Be- ! 

pairing. 

8 

4 

i 

541 

1 1,367-4 

1 

! 

38;^ 

1 

Manuiaeture & Bepaii ol Bail Kuad 
EqUiptnenl" - 

1 

t 




j 

(b) Train tray W orkshops 

17 

14 

3,024 

1,454*7 
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1 

1 ^ 

1 

: ^ 

j 

1 4 

i 

j 

1 

0 


j 

"■f. 

1 

j 

j 

1 

Jhs. 

:js3 

Manufa^ lurc of Motor \\*!uolos 


; 7 

7,273 

J,(K)4* 1 

1 

1 

1 llopitir of Motor \ t'luoic> aufl Cyric-? 

i 

\ 

! 

j 

i 

) 

j 


1 

1 

1 (ft) Motor \’elu( ios 

! 1,fHi1 

1 799 

.12,977 

1,225-7 


j <A) Cyrlrs 

: 

i 12 

i 

! 817 

739-9 

38r> 

1 Mutiurat.‘turo <.ii .. 

; 2S 

i 

! 

j 

0,831 

1,371 7 

38ti 

AinraJt 

i 

j 

1 

i 




{u) Maruifurturt' of Aeroplanes, Air- 
iiidt I'arts Aftsembluge. 

i 

) N 

i 7 

3.3Tt» 

2.984-S 

1 


{It) llepair of Aeroplanes 

1 

io 

of>!t 

1,199*3 1 

1 

389 

Mnaul-tri uro (,t 'I'l ansport Eipiipnx'nt 
X»>l hero (.'las'-itird^ - 




i 


(n) (.'oaoli Ihhiclinir 

U\ 

79 

.1,749 

1,289-7 ; 

j 

(h) < ilikoj*s 


32 

4,!tnl 

1,222*9 j 

i 1 
j I 

MisceJlaneous luduslries . . 

! 

! 

943 j 

1,19.334 ! 

1,249*9 i 

! i 

i 391 ! 

i i 

i I 

i 

*Majiulatt ure ol 1‘rulesHionai bcieiiti- 
lic, Measuring & Controlling liistru 
nients. 

I i 

i j 

1 

1 

<>3 

2,989 

1,149*6 

392 

Manufacture of Photographic & 
Other Opti('al Goods— 

i 

i 

1 




{ft} IdioKjgraphic it Optii-al Goodn 

49 

2!t 

Sl.1 

891*0 


{It) Cinematograph Eihii Making, 
Stripping, Sorting & Gnuling. 

19 

j 

99 

1,089*6 

393 

Manufaetlire of Wat< hew It Clocks 

1 

1 


1,004*0 

394 

Ktrpair of Watches &. C looks 

j 

1 

1 

19 

i 

614 

1,759*9 

39.1 

Mainifactun* of .lewcllerv and IlehU- , 

cd ArticIcH- 

! 




1 

! 

(a) JewelIcry .. 

ilO 

02 

1,944 

840'8 

I 

(h) Mints .. ,. ! 

3 

3 

3,492 

2,273 8 

; 396 

Manufacture of Musical Instinnnfents 

ii 

S 

283 

1,081 *0 


... 
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TABLE NO. XXX—concld. 


i 

1 

•> 

' 

i 

4 

5 j 

r 

0 

1 

3i)ii 1 

1 

MaJiuCautiniin' Jndustrit'K \<»t Kls<'- 

I 


I 

i 

1 

('/) (Irdnaiicr Faclorit's . . . . i 

;j8 

.37 

.t2,473 ; 

L383-3 i 


(//) 6: fViuil Makin;.' 


28 

I,0S1 

712-4 ! 


(r ) liul 1 iiM MukiiiLr 

4U 

20 

‘IS7 ; 

i;38-8 : 


{•{) 

2<l 

i:t 

.724 

'.•.-.3-(i i 


) < »iiiJU's A. SjH»rts 

20 

i.3 

027 

847-8 1 


(/) .MuTHifm liiit? (d Iff .. 

Hi2 

J 10 

2,202 

7.73 - 7 


{(/) Pro.'ifrt 

- 

•> 

52 

1,133 4 


(/>) IMu-iif Artiflo 

133 

tiO 

3,541 

018 0 

t 


(0 (’('lluluid ArtiflfS 

75 

33 

L3(i6 

! 878-4 


{}) Sit»iis & AdvfrtlAijift Dispfay.s 

J 

1 

20 



(4) Wrapping, Pac king, Killing, cdf., 
nf 

."»!♦ 

4 7 

13,042 

1.376-2 


(1) Others 

5tt3 

j 355 

32,401 

1,038-11 j 

1 

Kleflrifily, (.'astJt Mcain 

; 440 

344 i 

21,307 i 

1 

1,501-8 i 

i 

j 511 

JCletdric—Light &- PnMer.. .. 

414 i 

1 

' 323 ! 

18,036 j 

L7»57-0 j 

{ 512 

Gas 51 ami fur l lu f & DiHt ribidiuu i 

20 ; 

21 i 

2,401 i 

1,859'7 ; 

52 

Water d iSaiiitary Services 

iti2 

1 i 

J2b ^ 

5,035 1 

1,147*5 

521 

W ater Supply St at icMis 

110 i 

!)U ; 

3,973 1 

j 

1,110 0 

522 

Sanitary ServicM's (J*mnpii>g k SeAv- 
i age*) i 

i 

52 1 

1 

38 j 

1,002 i 

1 

1 

L262*8 

83 

Hecrt'alinn SfI V ices 

55 1 

32 1 

i 

2,740 1 

1,302*0 I 

831 i 

Cineiua. Studios .. i 

‘ - 

.ti I 

2,740 : 

L302*0 ! 

84 

i 

Personal Services .. .. 

572 

437 j 

0,522 1 

488*4 

842 

Reatiiunuits, ('afn«c, etc. .. .. 

402 

355 ! 

i 

7,408 

302* 1 

844 

1 

(Or) Laundries & Laundry Services.. 1 

34 

23 

772 

H52-9 


{h) Jid) Th eing. Dry Gleaning, ote. 

74 

1 .7U 

i 

1,342 i 

i ! 

810*0 


(v) DhobidJhal 

1 

! 1 

j 

\ 

! 

1 

! 

j 


(4) Others 

; 1 

i 

- 



All Ixiduatries 

j 21,558 

15,014 

20,87,845 

1,233*0 


A'.jB.—F oot-noft'S ^livcn under Table Xo. XXVIII aj'ply to this table alwf. 
.. Kot available. 
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TABLE NO. XXXI 

Average per capita Annual Earnings during 1957 in certain 

Industries 


Sorittl 

No. 

1 

[nduitry 

.) 

' 1 
Avcsrage per capita annual 1 
earnings during 1957 

3 



j Rs. 

1 

Colton ToxtiJo .. 

.. 1 1,363-5 

- 

,lutr Text ]r 

1,037-4 

■* 

Silk TV.\tih- 

l,215w 


MilN 

1,212-S 


Printing, IMiblisliiug ;md Allied lududirie.s .. 

1,217-0 

i 

() 

Tanneries and Leather Finishing . . 

.. 1 

1 

Artiiieial Muiiure.s 

1,284-N 

r '' 


Heavy Ohemieals 

.. ; i,2;:>iP0 i 

!• i 

Mol dies 

tM40 1 

1 

10 i 

Iron and Steel . , 

.. ; 1,029-0 j 

1 

1 

M*ta] Containers and Steel Tnink.s 

If-* 1 

r ■* 1 

1,101-0 j 

12 i 

Textile Machinery & Acees.sorieK . . 

.. 1 l,20M ‘ 

la j 

1 

Ship-building Repairing 

.. : K05K-0 1 

i 


The statistics show a large dispersion in the level of earnings 
from industry to industry which may be due to several factors, a 
proper analysis of which is not possible with the existing data and 
material. The Bureau is. however, conducting a Wage Census in res¬ 
pect of some of the selected industries in the course of which inten¬ 
sive data on wage structure and earnings differentials are being col¬ 
lected. The results of the Wage Census will enable a proper study of 
the position. 

Average annual earnings by components—-Table No. XXXII 
shows the break-down of per capita average annual earnings during 
1957 by the various components, viz., bonus, money value of conces¬ 
sions, etc., for individual States excluding a few which did not fur¬ 
nish this break-down in their consolidated returns. Basic wages and 
cash allowances (including dearness allowance) constituted the major 
share (53.0 per cent, and 39.4 per cent, respectively) of average annual 
earnings taking together all the States and Territories, which fur¬ 
nished the information. Of the remaining 7.6 per cent., bonus ac¬ 
counted for 5.6 per cent., money value of concessions 1.6 per cent, and 
arrears 0.4 per cent. The share of bonus in average annual earnings 
was comparatively high in Assam (13.3 per cent.), Bihar (12.6 per 
cent.) and Andhra Pradesh (9.4 per cent.) and the share of money 
value of concessions was comparatively high in Assam (10.8 per cent.), 
Madras (8.9 per cent.) and Bihar (4.7 per cent.). 
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TABLE NO. xxxn 

Break-down op Average Per Capita Annual Earnings in Perennial 
Industries by various Components for the year 1957 by States 


SI. 

No. 

1 

State/Union Territory 

o 

Basic 

Wages 

3 

Cash 

Allow¬ 

ances 

includ¬ 

ing 

Dearness 

Allow¬ 

ance 

4 

Money 

Value 

of 

Conces¬ 

sions 

5 

Bonus 

6 

Arrears 

7 

Average 

Annuai 

Earnings 

S 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Its. 

1 

A dbra Pnvdesh 

548-0 

377 1 

7 3 

97-0 

1*4 

1,030-8 

2 

As^am 

849-5 

536-4 

198 3 

244-1 

j 5-3 

1.833*6 

3 

Bihar 

775-3 

286-8 1 

60-8 

163-5 

1 12*8 

1,299-2 

4 

Bombay 

706-8 

669-0 

1-8 

70-8 

4-2 

1,452*6 

5 

Kerala 

532 6 

223-0 

0-5 

41-3 

7*6 

805-0 

6 

Madras 

495-1 

322 3 

86-7 

72-9 

1-9 

978*9 

7 

Orissa 

652-5 

235-4 

0 2 

66-8 

1-9 

956*8 

8 

Punjab 

865-2 

77-3 

0 2 

5-4 

7-2 

955-3 

9 

Rajasthan .. 

590-2 

266*8 

15-1 

28-4 

6*6 

1 mil 

10 

Uttar Pradesh 

633 3 

4190 

1-2 

19 3 

4-7 

1,077-5 

11 

Andaman & Nicobar Is¬ 

461-8 

160-2 

1-0 

6*5 

27-3 

657*1 


lands. 







12 

Delhi 

889-1 

515-0 

0-5 

81-9 

6-9 

1,493*4 

13 

Tripura 

614*9 

317 1 

•• 

1*0 

i " 

933*0 


All the above States 

668-4 

"^496-8 

21*2 

70*4 

4-8 

1 1,261-6 

i 


jr.B.—The above break-down is not available in respect of the States of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Mysore and West Bengal and hence these States are excluded in this Tabic. 


(b) Wage-revisions through Awards and Agreements 

Awards of Adjudicators and Industrial Tribunals as also collec¬ 
tive agreements between employers and employees on matters relat¬ 
ing to basic wages, dearness allowance and bonus have a direct im¬ 
pact on the level of earnings discussed in the previous Section- 
The Labour Bureau analyses the Awards published in the official 
Gazettes of Central arid State Governments and also some of the 
Agreements which are received in the Bureau and publishes quarterly 
and half-yearly reviews in the Indian Labour Gazette.* These 
analyses cannot, however, completely account for the movement of 
the level of earnings because firstly, not all the Awards and Agree¬ 
ments become available to the Bureau and secondly, the exact impact 
of a particular Award and Agreement on the level of earnings cannot 
be worked out on the basis of available information. Subject to this 
limitation, however, the important Awards and Agreements do indi¬ 
cate certain trends. The details of a few important Awards and Agree¬ 
ments affecting a large number of workers during 1958 are given in 
the following table. 

•The review for the quarter ending June, 1958 appeared in the October, 1958 issue of tlui 
Indian Labour Gaaette and that for the second half of 1958 In the July, 1959 issue of the 
Indian Labour Gazette. 

L/B184DofLfr-7 
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One of the important Awards related to the Cotton Textile 
industry of West Bengal. In 1948, an Industrial Tribunal had awarded 
to the lowest paid worker in the Cotton mills of West Bengal the 
total wage of Rs. 50-2-5 p.m. consisting of a basic wage of Rs. 20-2;-5 
and a dearness allowance of Rs. 30 p.m. Under the latest Award given 
in June 1958, these rates were revised to Rs. 28.17 as basic wage and 
Rs. 32.50 as dearness allowance bringing the total wage of the lowest 
paid male worker to Rs. 60.67 per month. It also awarded that 
female workers should get the same basic wage as the male worker 
but awarded lesser dearness allowance of Rs. 24.38 only to women 
workers in view of the payment of maternity benefit, etc., to the 
latter. 

During the year 1958, there were important Awards and Agree¬ 
ments on bonus in the Cotton Textile industry. One of them was the 
Agreement in respect of employees in 57 Cotton Textile mills in 
Ahmedabad granting them bonus which ranged from 4.8 per cent., to 
25 per cent., of annual basic earnings for the year 1957 and an Award 
in Madras State giving 1 to 7 months’ basic wages as bonus for the 
year 1956 in respect of workers employed in 43 textile mills situated 
in Coimbatore and Salem Districts. 

Another important Award related to the Engineering industry 
in West Bengal in respect of Engineering firms employing more than 
250 workers. The first Engineering Tribunal had prescribed in 1948 
a minimum of Rs. 30 as basic wage and Rs. 25 as dearness allowance. 
Two years later i.e., in 1950, the Second Omnibus Engineering 
Tribunal had enhanced the dearness allowance from Rs. 25 to Rs. 31 
p.m. In November 1958, another Tribunal in West Bengal awarded 
the monthly emoluments of Rs. 71 comprising Rs. 35 as basic wage 
and Rs. 36 as dearness allowance, for the lowest paid worker, thereby 
enhancing their monthly emoluments by Rs. 10—Rs. 5 each in basic 
wage and dearness allowance. Dearness allowance, however, re¬ 
mained linked to the basic pay-groups, as before. 

(c) Changes in dearness allowance due to fluctuations in 
Consumer Price Index Numbers 

At many of the important industrial centres, dearness allowance 
of employees has been linked with the Consumer Price Index Num¬ 
bers. Naturally, the dearness allowance component of earnings will 
vary with the fluctuations in these Index Numbers. For the Cotton 
Textile industry at some selected centres, the amount of dearness 
allowance paid during 1957 and 1958 was as given in Table No 
XXXIV. 

It appears from the figures that during 1958, dearne.ss allowance 
paid to Cotton Textile workers was generally higher than that in 
1957. , 

(a) Statistics of per capita average annual earnings collected 
under the Mines Act —Serial statistics of earnings of employees in 
mines are collected and maintained by the office of the Chief Inspec¬ 
tor of Mines. For coal mines, such statistics relate to average per 
capita weekly earnings and are available on a monthly basis. For 
other mines, such statistics relate to average daily earnings in Decem¬ 
ber and are available on an annual basis. For coal mines, the Chief 
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TABLE NO; XXXIV; 

Average Amount of Dearness Allowance Paid in i957 and 1958 iN 
Cotton Textile Mills at certain Centres 



Centto 




Deaniesfi ADoAvauee 
(Monthly average) 


i 




1957 

2 

1958 

3 

Bombay 





Rs. iiP. 

74*23 

Rs. nP. 

81-58 

Ahmodabad 



•• 


71-3] 

75-31 

Sholapur 





63-22 

44 01 

Batoda 

.. 




6417 

67-78 

Indore 

.. 




55-31 

55-17 

Nagpur • • 





51-35 

54-99 

Madras •. 





5M3 

55-84 

j 

1 Kaopur «• 

.. 

•• 



55-80 

58*48 


Inspector of Mines collects statutory monthly returns showing aver¬ 
age daily attendance and total wages and other allowances in cash 
for work done for the first complete working week of the month. 
The total payments are broken up as basic wages, dearness allow¬ 
ance and other cash payments and are taken prior to deductions, if 
any. In computing the average weekly cash earnings, the total pay¬ 
ments (basic wages, dearness allowances and other cash payments) 
are divided by the average daily attendances during the week. For 
mines other than coal, statutory annual returns showing the above 
data for December are collected by the Chief Inspector of Mines and 
average per capita daily earnings lare computed by dividing the total 
payments for December by the corresponding aggregate daily 
attendances. 

Based on these serial data, the office of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines has compiled a Series of Index Numbers of Money Earnings for 
Mining workers on base, December, 1951=100*. Briefly, these Indices 

have been compiled on the basis of the formula: ^ 

where n, represents the average daily employement in 1951, « and o, 
the average per capita earnings during the current period and base 
period respectively and S stands for summation. Thus, the Index 
measures the change in total earnings if the average daily employ¬ 
ment remained unchanged at the 1951 level. These Index Numbers 
have been compiled for different minerals, e.g., coal, mica, manganese, 
etc., and within each by States. They, therefore, provide a proper basis 
for studying the trends in earnings of Mining workers. 


• Pali deti^U of the scope and method of constraotion of the Index were published on 
pagM tUSt —688 of the February, 1®56 issue of the Indian labour Gasette. 
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The Index Numbers of Money fehfnings foi* Mining workdrt 
during December each year of 1952—57 with base l^icember, 1951= 
100 are given in the following table: — 

TABLE NO. XXXV 

Index of Money EarniNos for Mining Workers Ddring December 

EACH YEAR, 1952—57 
(Base: December, 1951=100) 


Minerals/Stat<>a 

1 

1952 

1953 

3 

__ 

1954 

4 

1965 

5 

1956 

6 

1967 

7 

Coal- 

Aasain 

112 4 

114-7 

111*3 

115*2 

139*4 

153*9 

1 

1 

109 0 

107*7 

1<I4*0 

108*0 

140*4 

173*3 

(Rftniganj) 







Bihar 

107*5 

I(k7*8 

112*4 

113 2 

159*9 

173*7 

Orissa 

123-9 

135-0 

136 1 

136*0 

186 5 

197*2 

Madhya Pradesh 

103-4 

102-2 

111*2 

119*2 

186*0 

223*9 

Vindhya Pradesh 

94*9 

99*0 

1120 

115*4 

187*2 

223 4 

Hyderabad 

103 0 

105*4 

100*2 

102-1 

131*3 

153-8 

Rnjaslhati 

114*7 

121 1 

134*9 

111*7 

203*2 

187*2 

Mica— 

Bihar 

103-0 

100*2 

96*8 

98*7 

102 0 

104 9 

Rajasthan.. 

«9-2 

101-4 

101*7 

96 6 

97*8 

105*7 

Andlira 

94-0 

95*9 

94*4 

06 0 

94 3 

104*7 

Manganese— 

Madhya Pradesh 

102*8 

100*2 

105*0 

l(t9-9 

111*1 

126*0 

Orissa 

102*2 

UK)0 

107-3 

103*0 

111*6 

123-4 

Iron Ore— 







Bihar 

109*2 

110-1 

112*8 

113*2 

130 6 I 

137*6 

Orissa 

93 0 

94 1 

94*1 

95*6 

103*2 

114*3 

Copper— 







Bihar 

104 6 

106*7 

102*7 

102-8 

113-4 

121*6 

Gold— 







Mysore (K.G.F.) .. 

103-0 

103 4 

99*1 

101-3 

121-3 

120-0 

Limestone— 







Madhya Pradesh 

103-2 

111 3 

126-5 

133*7 

127*0 

145-8 

Bihar 

103*8 

104*7 

109*7 

108-6 

113-0 

114-5 

Cliina Clay— 







Bihar 

94-5 

97*6 

104-3 

110-5 

123-0 

126-5 

Slone— 







Bihar 

107*2 

108*0 

118-1 

121*0 

126 5 

118-2 

Total Coal 

107-4 

107-5 

109-7 

112-2 

168*7 

178-9 

Total Non-Coal 

101-9 

101-6 

103-1 

104*9 

110-7 

. 

118-6 

All Minerals 

106-7 j 

106-« 

107*6 

109-9 

143-6 

169 9 j 







And mauMsqs 


7i 

it may be stated that the Index Numbers for the year 1957 for 
individual States are not exactly comparable with the earlier years as 
the re-organisation of States had affected the scope arid coverage of 
the data of the States concerned^ It will be seen that the General 
Index for all minerals showed a large increase in the years 1956 and 
1957. This was mainly due to the rise in the level of earnings in the 
Coal Industry as a result of the Award of the All-India Industrial 
Tribunal (Colliery Disputes), 1956 as amended by the decision of the 
Labour Appellate Tribunal in January 1957 and also Awards under 
the Payment of Wages (Mines) Rules, 1956. During 1957, the Index fpr 
Coal Mining Industry was 78.9 per cent., higher than the level in 1951 
and that for the Non-coal Mining Industry 18.5 per cent., higher than 
the level in 1951. 

While Index Numbers give an idea of the trends, for purposes of 
comparison the absolute figures of per capita earnings are more use¬ 
ful. Such figures for the Coal Industry and for Non-Coal Industries 
for two latest available reference periods are presented in Table No. 
XXXVI and Table No. XXXVII respectively. The figures for the Coal 
Industry relate to weekly earnings and those for Non-Coal Industries 
to daily earnings, as explained earlier. 

TABLE NO. XXXVI 

Average Weekly Earnings of Workers in Coal Mines During 
December in 1957 and 1958 


States 

Average Per Capitiv. Wet^kly 
Earnings 

1 

December, 

1957 

2 

Dtjcember, 

1958 

3 

Andhra Pradesh 

Rs. nP. 

21 31 

Rs. nP. 

22*14 

Assam 

21*75 

20*40 

Bihar/Jharia) 

19*53 

21*88 

Bombay 

21*42 

20*35 

Madhya Pradesh 

19*53 

21-48 

Orissa 

^ 20*48 

20-26 

Rajasthan .. 

16*02 

17-11 

West Bengal (Raniganj) 

19*53 

21-88 

AlMndia 

19*95 

--- 

^ t.21-36 
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TABLE NO. XXXVII 

Average Daily Earnings or Workers in Mines Other TSan Coal 
During December in 1956 and 1957 


1 

December, 

December, 

Mines/Statds 

1966 

1957 

1 

1- 

2 

3 


Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Mica— 



Andhra Pradesh .. 

1‘.54 

1*61 

Bihar .. 

2*01 

2*08 

RajaMthau 

1 38 

1*46 

Manganese— 



Bombay 


1*58 

Madhya Pradesh 

1-58 

1*73 

Orissa .. 

1*56 

l*6(i 

Iron Ore— 



Bihar .. 

2*02 

2*12 

Orissa .. 

1*67 

1*76 

Copper— 



Bihar .. 

2-82 

2*60 

Gold— 



Mysore .. 

4*22 

4*16 

Lime Stone— 



Bibar .. 

211 

2*17 

Madhya Pradesh 

1*68 

2*03 

China Clay— 



Bihar .. 

107 

1*03 

Stone^ 



Bihar .. • • «• .. .. .. | 

1*96 

1-92 


(b) Wage-revisions through Awards and Agreements—According 
to information available in the Bureau, there was only one important 
Award regarding revision of wages in the Kolar Gold Mining UMer- 
taklngs, Mysore. By an Award of the Central Government Industrial 
Tribunal given in September 1958, the wage rates of daily rated 
workmen and also monthly rated employees in the Kolar Gnld Mining 
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tJildertakings were raised. The revised rates for the Kolar Gold Fidds 
and also the prevailing rates in Hatti Gold Mines during 1958 are 
given in the following table: — 

TABLE NO. XXXVIII 

Rates dF Basic Wages and Allowances in Gold Mines During 1958 



Minimum Basie Wage 



Gold Field 

Surfaoo 

Under¬ 

ground 

Dearness Allf>wanee 

Other 

Allowances 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Kolar Gold 
Fields 

Ks. 10(»/rmP. 

1 * 2') p.d. 

: 

: Ks. 1-25/ 
i 5 up./ 
1-50 
! I>d. 

! 

1 {!■) For dailffmtM rw- 

1 plftyers. 

Re. 12, 3 p.m. per point 
rise above mo in the 
Kolar Gold Fields 

Consumer Price In¬ 
dex Number. 

i 

iRs. In pt^r annum 
as clothing 

a How.moo. 




(i‘/) For monthly 

rated employees. 





20% of t he basic pay 
for the Consumer 

Price Index of 279, 
plus or minus half 
per cent., of basic 
pay for every 4 points 
change from 279; 

minimum being that 
payable to daily- 

rated employees 

and a maximum of 
Rs. loo per month. 

1 

Hafcti Gold 
Fields 

(i) Male Work¬ 
ers. 

Ro. iMlOnP. 
p.d. 

Rs.l-25nP. 

p.d. 

Rs. 30 i)or month 

(0 Rs. 10 per 
annum as 

clothing allow¬ 
ance. 


{ii) Female 
Workers. 

Ro. <1-75 nP, 
p.d. 

I 

i 

i 

(n) Rs. 5 p.m 
as dirty 

allowance to 

scavengers. 


(c) Bonus—Under the Coal Mines Bonus Scheme, 1948, all persons 
employed in collieries in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and West Bengal getting upto Rs. 300 ^r 
month as basic wages (except for certain excluded persons) are entitl¬ 
ed to an annual bonus equal to one-third of their basic earnings, sub¬ 
ject to attendance conditions being satisfied. Details regarding the 
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actual amount of bonus paid during 1958 in the collieries, whidh fur¬ 
nished the requisite information, are given in the following table: — 

TABLE NO. XXXIX 

Details of Bonus Paid During the Year 1958 in fHE Collieries in 

Certain StAtes 


S^ate and Period 

1 ^ 0 . of 
coHior- 
ies to 
which 
bonus 
scheme 
was 

appli(>d 

i No. of 
I oollier- 
t ies 
which 
sub¬ 
mitted 

r(‘turns 

No. of 
workers 
employed 
in col¬ 
lieries 
which 
sul - 
mitted 
returns 

No. of 
workers 
who 

qualified for 
bonus in 
the 

collieries 

which 

submitted 

returns 

Amount of 
bonus paid 

Aver¬ 

age 

boniis 

paid 

per 

\i orker 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

BIHAR 





Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Quarter endings— 
March, 1958 

689 

349 

1,9<‘,039 

68,464 

26,26,773 66 

26-68 

June, 1958 

749 

464 

3,61,242 

1,30,621 

42,26,614-36 

32-36 

Scptenibei, 1958 .. 

740 

446 

2,27,340 

1,30,639 

43,85,479-58 

33-57 

December, 1958 .. 

740 

319 

1,9(»,919 

1,24,513 

43,56,686-.76 

35-07 

W1EST BENGAL 







Quarter ending— 
March, 1958 

234 

14.7 

1,11,981 

67,242 

16,43,760 03 

28-72 

June, 1958 

289 

194 

1,60,233 

82,388 

27,43,000-48 

33-29 

September, 1958 .. 

289 

186 

1,53,585 

83,268 

I 

27,67,997-82 

33-24 

December, 1958 .. 

289 

161 

1 1,31,401 

72,412 

25,69,873-49 

35-49 

MADHYA PRADESH 


i 





Quarter ending— 
March, 1958 

1 47 

46 

51,586 

38,337 

12,28,285-45 

32-04 

Juno, 1958 

47 

49 

40,557 

38,796 

12,93,601-09 

33 34 

September, 1958 .. 

47 

46 

51,980 

41,821 

14,03,340-09 

33-56 

December, 1958 ., 

47 

47 

51,212 

41,228 

13,81,765 26 

33 52 

RAJASTHAN 







Quarter ending— 
March, 1958 

1 

1 

203 

227 

7,662-47 

33-76 

1 June, 1958 

1 

1 

317 

197 

6,841-18 

34 73 

1 September, 1958 .. 

1 

1 

207 

203 

6,626-94 

32-65 

December, 1958 .. 

1 

1 

346 

256 

9,814-82 

38-34 
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'There was an important Agreement regarding annual bonus bet¬ 
ween the management and workmen of the Kolar Gold Mines and 
allied establishments according to which bonus was paid for the years 
1953 to 1956 (upto 28th Ndvember, 1956) at the following rates: — 


Miiui/Dcpurf- 

Tiiont 



j 

1954* 

H)r>; 

;♦ 1 

I 

J !).'.«* 
(Uj)to 28-11 

-50) 

1 

- 


3 

4 


5 



Months 

Bays 

Months Bays 

Atonflis 

Bays 

Months 

! 

Days 

Nimdydroog 

Mi no. 

1 

13 

2 15 

I 

i 

Hi 

1 

00 

j 

Chiiinpioti Rf*(5f 
Mine. 

0 

Hi 

j 1 15 

i 

! 0 

j 

20 

i 

‘ 0 

1 

20 

My ^on^ Mi no 

i) 

15 

I 15 

0 

20 

0 

20 

Electricity 
Dopirtmeiit &; 
other AllifMl 
])ep irtmont s. 

0 

13 

i 

i 

i 

1 1.') 

1 

00 

j 

1 

1 

j 

I 

i 

00 j 

i 

1 


♦Bonus in torms of basic wages. 

N.B .—The quantum of bonus given above is inclusive of one montir.s bonus and 15 days 
bonus wherever already paid to the Avorkmen under orders of the Court. 


(3) Mineral Oil Industry 

Serial statistics of earnings in Mineral Oil industty are not avail¬ 
able except for those units covered under the Payment of Wages Act. 
The data available under the Payment of Wages Act have already 
been discussed earlier. 

Recently, the Labour Bureau conducted an Enquiry into the 
conditions of labour employed through contractors in 4 Petroleum 
Refineries viz., Assam Oil Company Refinery, Digboi, Burmah Shell 
Refineries Ltd., Bombay, Standard Vacuum Refining Company of India 
Ltd., Bombay, Caltex Oil Refining (India) Ltd., Visakhapatnam and 
one Oil Field at Digboi worked by the Assam Oil Company. The rates 
of basic wages and dearness allowance payable to certain categories 
of workers engaged by 29 contractors, as collected in the course of 
this Enquiry, are presented in Table No. XL on page 76. 
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TABLE NO. XL 


Basic Wage Rates and Dearness Allowance paid to Contract La^ur 
IN THE PETRdlEUM REFINING INDUSTRY IN 1958 


1 

Categories of Workers 

Dasic Wage Rate 
per day 

1 

Dearness a1IoW< 
ance per day 

Aemarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Mazdoor (contract) 




Male 

1 44 to 3-37 

2*02 (only in one 
unit) 

In one unit vari* 
able dearness 

allowance up to 
Rs. 25 p.m. was 
also paid. 

Female .. 

1*50 

• • 


Jugali 




(Contract) ,. .. 

1*63 

2»02 


(Direct) 

1 03 to 2-2r. 

2-02 


Artisan Qradel 




(Contract) 

203 

2-02 


(Direct) 

2 03 to 3-50 

2 02 


Artisan Grade II 




(Contract) •• 

3 03 

202 


(Direct) •• «.» 

3-03 to 4-38 

2*02 


Caipe&ter 

4-00 to 10-00 



Painter 

3 50 to 10-00 

•• 


Helper Painter .. 

2-26 to 4-00 

.. 


Mason .. 

4-00 to 10-00 

.. 


Fitter ., 

3-00 to 8-00 

2‘37 

(Only in one unit) 


Wdder .. 

4^00 to 10-00 

2‘37 

(Only in tm» unit) 


Mali. 

76-00 to 120-00* 



Muooadam 

3-00 to 4-60 
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TABLE NO. XL-contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Watchman 


2*50 to 10-00 



Concrete Mixer Driver 


3-00 to 4-00 



Bar Binder 


3-00 to 0-(K) 



Bar Headman 


7-00 



Bhietie .. 


3 -00 to 3 -60 


1 

Rigger .. 


6(X) 



Dagger 


300 



Gas Cutter 


6-25 



Mechanic 

• • 

5-00 to 5-75 

2-37 

(only in one unit) 


Medianic Operator 

• • 

1-50 

2 37 


Clipper .« 

e • 

4-00 

2-37 


Helper • • 

e • 

119 to 2-00 

2-37 

(only in one unit) 


Plumber 

t • 

4 00 to 10-00 

.. 


Stone Cutter 

• • 

4 00 to lO-(K) 

• ♦ 


I Polisher 

• • 

4 00 to 10-00 



! Blacksmith • • 

• • 

4 00 to 10-00 



Foreman . • 

• • 

7-25 to 10-00 



Electrician 


600 



Loader .. 

1 

1 

• • 

Rs, 6-00 per 100 
bags (weight 

per bag below 
200 lbs.) Re. 0-31 
per ton (heavy 
lift and crane 
used) Re. 0*66 
per ton (manual 
labour-g e n e r a 1 
cargo) Re. 0 • 22 
per ton (direct 
loading from 

ships with the 
help of cranes). 



■ Sweeper 

• • 

30-00* 

30*00* 


Washer 

.. 

30-00* 

30-00* 


' Bearer Server 

•• 

40-00* 

30-00* 



*Pnr month. 
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In addition to basic wage and dearness allowance, the contractors 
were paying in certain units other allowances like conveyance allow¬ 
ance. shift allowance, etc., m some cases. Only two contractors paid 
conveyance allowance to their workers; one at the rate of 50 nP. per 
worker per day irrespective of the conveyance charges incurred by 
the workers and the other made good the tram or train fares actually 
spent by all categories of workers except mazdoors. One contractor 
was paying Rs. 30 per month to his employees as food allowance. Only 
one contractor dispersed one month’s pay as bonus to all his workers 
—half a month’s pay at the time of Dewali and the same amount on 
completion of the year. 

(4) Transport 
(i) Railways 

Statistics of average annual earnings of staff under selected pay 
categories in Government Railways are published in the Annual 
Report of the Railway Board on Indian Railw’ays. The average annual 
earnings are obtained by dividing the total remuneration by the 
average number of staff employed. The average number of staff em¬ 
ployed is the arithmetical average of the number of staff, whether 
permanent, officiating or temporary, actually working on the last day 
of each of the 12 months of the financial year concerned. The total 
remuneration covers the following components: pay and leave salary, 
dearness allowance, dearness pay, value of grainshop concessions, 
travelling allowance and compensatory allowance other than dearness 
allowance. Table No. XLI shows the average annual earnings per 
employee for class III and class IV staff in Railways for 1956-57 and 
1957-58. In the same table figures have also been presented for addi¬ 
tional cost per employee on account of passages, provident fund and 
gratuity paid by the Railways, as published in the Annual Reports. 

TABLE NO. XLI 

Average Annual Earnings Per Employee in Units in Government 
Railways for 1956-57 and 1957-58 


Serial 

No. 

CategorieH of Staff 

Average Annual 
Earnings per 
Employee 

Additional Cost 
i |)or Employee on 

1 Passages, Provident 
i Fund and Gratuity 

1 

2 

1056-57 

3 

! 1957-.68 
! ^ 

1956-57 

5 

; 1967-68 
! “ 

1 

CIhsm hi Stuff- 

Other than Avorkshop and artiHan 
Htaff on presf rilKjd seales of pay 
rising uy>t.o not more than Ks. 250 
p.m. or those in corresponding 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Ks. 

i 

2 

scale.«i of ]»ay -. 

(lass ITT workshof) and artisan 

staff* (Highly skilled, semi-skilled 

1,080 

2,097 

154 

153 

S 

and skilled, supervisory) 

Class TV staff—other than work¬ 

1,732 

1,857 

146 

145 

4 

shop and artisan staff 

Class TV workshf>f> and artisan 

964 

1,019 

62 

63 

1 

I 

staff (Semi-skilled and unskilled) ,, 
Total workshop and artisan staff 
whether olaHsified as class TFT or 

1,025 

1,053 

54 

52 


Class TV 

1,340 

1,417 

95 

94 


*A1I scale* of pay for class III workshop and artisan staff terminate below Rs. 260 p.m. 
Source : Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 1067-58, Vol. II 
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(ii) Docks 

Some statistics of monthly earnings of Dock Labour are available 
in the Annual Reports of the Bombay and Madras Dock Labour 
Boards. In Bombay, the average monthly earnings of workers employ¬ 
ed by the Bombay Dock Labour Board were reported to be as 
follows:— 


Period 

Average monthly earnings per 
worker 

(April-Marcli) 

Rs. nP. 

[ 

1955-50 

114*25 

1956-57 

152*25 

1957-58 

185-41 1 


In Madras, average monthly earnings of reserve pool workers 
employed by the Madras Dock Labour Board were as follows; — 


Categories 

Average monthly earnings per worker 


19.54-r«) 
Rs. nP. 

1955-50 
Ks. riP. 

1956-57 
Hs. nP. 

1957-58 
Rs. nP. 

Foremen 

Kot available 


124 55 

Tiiidals 

05-81 

85-53 


177-46 

Winchinen 

75-03 

85-04 

89-34 

107-94 

Stevedore Workers 

72-43 

79 04 1 

82-18 1 

86*55 

Temporary Workers 

Not available ! 

70 -14 Ji 


Tally Clerks 




116*00 


There was an important wage revision of the rates of reserve pool 
and monthly pool workers employed by the Madras Dock Labour 
Board with effect from 15-6-1957. The revised wages of different cate¬ 
gories of these workers are given in the following table: — 

TABLE NO. XLII 


Wage Rates of Workers Employed by the Madras Dock Labour 

Board During 1958 


Categories 

Basic Wage 

Dearness 

Allowance 

Working 

Allowance 

Re^<tcrvp. Pool Workers 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Maasdoors 

2-75 p.d. 

1-3.5 p.d. 


Winchmen 

3-10 p.d. 

1-60 p.d. 

.. 

Tindals 

3-40 p.d. 

1-70 p.d. 


Sarang 

3-75 p.d. 

1-85 p.d. 

* • 

Monthly Workers 



1 35 p.d. 

Mazdoora 

47*50 p.m. 

30-00 p.m. 

Winchmen 

52-50 p.m. 

30-00 p.m. 

1-35 p.d. 

Tindals 

1 57*50 p.m. 

30-00 p.n.m. 

1-35 p.d. 

Haraiig 

62'50 p.m. 

30-00 p.m. 

1-50 p.d. 
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(iii) Motor Transport 


No serial data on earnings of employees in this industry are avail¬ 
able. The Labour Bureau had, however, conducted an Ad hoc Survey 
sometime back into the nationalised sector of this industry and data 
relating to wage-rates and earnings of employees in this sector were 
presented in the previous issue of the Year-Book. 

During the year 1958, there was an important agreement for a 
period of three years commencing from 10-1-58 between the Mysore 
Government Road Transport Department and the State Transport 
Employees Federation revising the scales of pay and rates of dearness 
allowance prevalent in the Department, in order to remove the dis¬ 
parity in varying rates of pay and allowances as obtaining in the 
different areas of the present Mysore State, consequent upon the re¬ 
organisation of States. The revised pay scales in the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment Road Transport Department and also revised scales of dearness 
allowance are reproduced in the following tables: — 

TABLE NO. XLIII 

Pay Scales of Road Transport Employees of the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment AS IN force from 10-1-58 


Category 

1 

Pay Scales 


Rs. 

OflQo-e Superintendent 

175--15-~32r). 

Establishment Supervisor 

150—10—250. 

Senior Assistant .. .. .. 

124—8—140—10—220. 

Time Keefier & Junior Assistant .. 

92—8—140—10—180. 

Clerks (Karkooiis) 

55—4 75 5 120. 

Stenographer (Senior) . . 

124 8—140 10 220. 

Stenographer (Junior) .. 

92—8—140—10—180 

Tn)i8t 

65 3 70—4 no .7 1.'.0. 

Caahier (Senior) 

92—8—140—10—180. Plus 1.5 }»or month. 

Cashier (Junior) 

55 — 4 — 75 — 5 —]20. Plus 10 per month. 

Stores Supervisor 

1 7o_1(>_220—EB—15—325. 

Store Keeper .. 

124—8—140—10—220. 

Senior Overseer (200-300) 

Pre.sent incumbent to hold post as per¬ 


sonal. 

Overseer 

1 

i 

I 

Sub-Overseer .. 

70—5—90—6—1.50 

Computer & Tracer 

55—4 75 5 120 

Draughtsman .. 

120—10—220. 

Writers 

45—3_^75 

Checkers & Packers 

32—2—56 

Naik .. 

3.5—I—.50 

Peons 

3()_1...40 

Divisional Accountant .. 

175-.-]5_325 

Senior Accountant 

150—10—250 

Accountant 

124—8—140—10—220 
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TABLE NO, XLUI-^oncld. 


( 1 ) I m 

i 


j Hs. 

As8i.^taiit M^orks Supdt./Depol .Manaf^or 
“B’'/JuniorForeman .. .. .. I I7.V BV 


Depot Manager “C’/Chargenien 

j ]5(» _10—250 

Iweading hand/Depoi Manager “I)'/Mead 
Artiaan 

Artisan “A” ,. 

U10—6—I3rt 

Tfi- 5—100 

! ArH^flji ‘'B” ,. 

tgU4.„84 

i .VsMstanf Artiaan 

.•VO - 4— 70 

Helper “A" 


Helper “B''. 

30—J-iO 

Assistant Trattic Sup It, ., •• 

175-15-325 

Traffie/Planning/'I’raining/Fuel InHiieotors .. 

124—B—140^i(t-«220 

Assistant Traflic ln^|)ect•or .. .. 

00—5—100—5—120 

Traffic OontrollerK .. .. 

I 1 

52—4- 80-^ KB—5—120 
(25% tc* cross E.B. stage) 

Drivers .. .. 

•>0—4—Sto-EB-^5—120 
(15% to cross E.B. stage) 

Conduct »rH .. .. .. 

40—3—7W EB .5—100 
(15% to cross E.B. stage) 

Foreman (Printing) .. .. ., 

150—10—260 

Compositor 

40—2—oO—4—90 

Ma otiino Man .. 

40—2-^>—4—90 

Binder 

42—2-.50—4—90 

Watchman 

50-1-40 

Gate Keeper .. ,. ., 

40—2—70 

Divisional Security Inspector 

150—10—250 

Asskflwnt Beeurity Inspeet(>r 

100-4i—150 

Beoufity Xavildar 

50—^>^0 

Streepers 

80—1—40 

Watch and Ward Inapector 







L/Bl04T)i£LB-a 
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TABLE NO. XLIV 

Rates of Dearness Allowance Payable to Road Transport Employees 
OF THE Mysore Government with effect from 10-1-1958 


ft)]’ 


S ill ary Or<mp 

StM'ial i 

No. 

I 1 

i ’ 

(.3ties and 
towjis with a 
population of 
one lakh and 
nl)ove 

other ]»la(‘es 

1 

“ 1 

3 

4 


1 

• 

Rs. 

11s. 

(>■) 

Hs, 80 &'■ Ix’loW . . . . . . ; 

( 

30 

25 

{>») 

! 

More than Rs. HO aiid iijito Rhi. 100 .. .. j 

35 i 

30 

(Hi) 

1 

1 

More t.han Hs. 100 aiul upto Rs. 150 .. .. | 

‘10 1 

i 

35 

(iv) ! 

i 

More than Rm. 150 and n])to Rs. 250 .. .. j 

50 j 

40 

(v) 

1 

^IVire Iban Rs. 250 and npto Rs. 300 .. . . ‘ 

I 

45 ! 

(vi) i 

Mon' than Rs. 300 and upto R.s. 500 .. .. ! 

00 1 

50 . 


N,B. —Kx-omployeos of tho HyUerabud Road Transport I)f]>urtniont and tho Bombay 
State Road Tmnsport Corporation would rontiniio to draw the dcarnoss allowance at the aame 
rates ns were applicable to them on November 1. Ifloti and Jaiuuiry I, 19.“)7 rcs]»eetivrly. Such 
emploi'ees would get the new rates on promotion to higher grades. 

It may be stated that the Public Motor Transport industry is 
covered under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and the various State 
Governments have fixed minimum rates of wages for employees in 
this industry under the Act. The position regarding the fixation and 
revision of wages under the Minimum Wages Act has been discussed 
in the last section of this chapter. 

(5) Plantations 

Serial statistics of earnings of Plantation workers are available 
only in respect of Tea estates in Assam and are published by the 
Controller of Emigrant Labour in his Annual Reports. For the pur¬ 
pose of these statistics, a ‘Labourer’ is defined as a person working on 
wages not exceeding Rs. 50 p.m. (excluding clerk, domestic servant, 
mechanic, carpenter, mason, brick-layer or other artisan). The figures 
are based on Tea estates submitting returns. The coverage is, how¬ 
ever, incomplete and varies from year to year. 

The table on page 83 shows the average monthly cash earnings 
(obtained by dividing the total cash earnings by the number of 
labourers on books) of settled labour per worker on books in Tea 
plantations in Assam. The figures exclude money value of concessions. 
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The fij>ures have been presented from 1953-54 only because from that 
year the figures are averages of all the 12 months of the year, whereas 
for previous years the figures used to be averages of only 2 months 
(March and September) of a year. 

TABLE NO. XLV 

Average Monthly Cash Earnincjs (excluding Money Value of Con- 
c'EssioN.s) OF Settled Labour Per Worker on Books in Tea Plan¬ 
tations IN Assam During 1953-54 to 1957-58 


Asgani Valley 


Vallo: 


Year 


i 

i 2 

\V om«*n 

4 

Mpti ; W’nincTi 

5 1 (’> 

(liildnn 


; Ks. A. p. i 

A. r. 

A. p. 

Ks. A. r. ; lls. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

1063-54 . 

. 2 I i 

110 4 S 

17 ir, 1 

32 I 4 ! 20 2 2 

10 10 2 

lOfiA-.W . 

' 40 11 a 

ria 0 0 

21 10 r, 

31 14 10 j 27 1 2 

17 0 10 

19.'55-5« 

,. i 40 2 0 1 

40 0 7 

25 15 4 , 

33 0 7 j 28 3 7 

; 18 1 0 


n.s. n?. 

Ks. l\ V. : 

II?. ! 

IN. nP. IN. nP. 

1 IN. nP. 

1956..I" .. 

.. i 47-4K ! 

41 42 ■ 

25 01 

:12-U 27 *86 ; 

1 18*43 


.. ; 40-24 , 

42 02 

24*78 ' 

.38-43 20*86 

14*37 


It will be seen that per capita earnings of Plantation workers in 
Assam have been generally rising in recent years, particularly in the 
ca.se of men workers. 


Figures are also available in the Annual Report of the Controller 
of Emigrant Labour in respect of diiferent components of earnings 
including money value of concessions by different Districts. Such 
figures on the basis of worker on books for settled labour for the year 
1956-57 are presented in Table No. XLVI on page 84. 

It will be seen that taking both Assam Valley and Surma Valley 
together, money value of concessions formed only 2.2 per cent., of total 
earnings for nien workers during 1956-57. The figures presented in 
Table No. XLVI show large variations in earnings from District to 
District. To some extent, this is due to the fact that the figures have 
been computed as “per worker on books” and hence they are influenc¬ 
ed by absenteeism. To correct for the effects of absenteeism, the 
figures of earnings have to be computed by dividing the total earnings 
per month by the average daily attendance per month. Such figures 
are also contained in the Annual Reports referred to earlier and are 
termed “potential earnings”. The statistics of potential earnings per 
worker of settled labour by different Districts during 1956-57 are 
presented in Table No. XLVII on page 85 taking into account not only 
cash earnings but also money value of concessions. It may be stated 
that from the point of view of method of computation, these statistics 
have the same basis as those presented for Factories and Mines in the 
earlier sections of this Chapter, 

L/B164DofLB-5l 
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TABLE NO. XLVI 

Average Monthly Earnings (Including Money Value op Conces¬ 
sions) Per Worker on Books for Settled Labour, 195^7 






Men 



District Valiev 

Baaie 

Dearness 

j Overtime 

Cither 

! Money 



VVaires 

AlU>wani;e 

j or extra 

oasli 

' value ot 

j 3’‘0al 




j Work 

1 payments 

J concession 

1 

t 

.) 

3 

L .L.-- 

5 

! i) 

. ' . 


Ks. nP. 

R>. 11P. 

R<. IIP. 

Rh. nP. 

Rs. iiP. 

Its. nl\ 

D irrjin*; , . . . i 

:u 

7 03 

0-45 

5 21 

1-10 

48 02 

Ooaljmn^ .. i 


0 00 

1-25 

2*74 

4 Hi 

.32 02 1 

Kami’up .. 

iH 42 

0 37 

0 41 

1 • 54 


32-74 1 

Lakhimpui' 

:i4'iu 

7 IS 

1-51 , 

S-37 1 

1 10 

52-.32 ; 

XowgoTijr .. ■ 

J4-42 : 

5-«2 

0-74 t 

2-9!» 

1-03 

35-40 : 

Sihsn^ar . , 

34 re* ! 

i 

♦>•04 

0-78 ; 

4 87 

0-00 

40 61 1 

Total Assam \'all»‘y 

33 02 j 

6 04 

1*07 : 

0-45 

1-07 

48-55 1 

C'aeliar (Snnna Valiev)^ 

J5-76 

12-74 

0*55 

3 31 

0 75 

33 11 j 

Overall 

30r»8 

7-70 

1-00 

(iOO 

1 (12 

4«-36 










I 


Women 


! i 

District/Valley , 

Basic 

Dearness ! 

Overtime ; 

cither i 

Money 




Allowance j 

or extra 

cash 1 

value of 

j 'Fotal 1 




work 

payrmmts 

conces¬ 




i 



sions 


1 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 . 

12 

1 13 

I 

Rs. iiP. ’ 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Rh. nP. i 

Rs. nP. 

' Rs. nP. j 

■ Darrang 

:27-3« , 

0 21 

0-12 

0 -29 i 

1 03 

4101 I 

Groalpara .. j 

12 73 i 

5 • 90 

105: 

3-54 ] 

5-03 

i 28-91 j 

Kamrup .. • • , 

20' OS : 

0-89 

0- D1 

2 02 ! 

— 

28-15 1 

I Lakhimpur .. | 

30-70 ! 

o • 58 

0-83 

7-81 ! 

0-62 

45-54 

j Nowgong 

22-37 

5 35 

0-19 

4-38 1 

1 ^73 

34-02 

i Sibai^r .. . * { 

i j. 

28-08 

! 

4-08 

0 72 ; 

5*31 

0*55 i 

39 34 

i 

j Total Aasam Valley | 

2H-72 1 

.7-44 

i -■ - ' ' '] 

! 0-65 ! 

1 1 

i 

6-61 

1. - .J 

079 

42 21 i 

1.1 

j Ca char (Surma Vnlltey)! 

12 77 1 

10 07 

015 

! 3*97 

0-67 

1 28-A8 j 

Overall ,. .. ; 

26-70 1 

t «14 

0-59 

»-28 

0-77 

1 40-48 ' 


District/Valley 

1 

Basic 

VVagep 

14 

Dottrnoas 

AUow'anoe 

16 

(Iwrfcitn** 
cir extra 
u'ork 

16 

Children 

Other 

cask 

parents 

17 

.... 

Money 
value of 
canoes* 
sionS 

18 

Tot^ 

10 


Rs. nP. 

Rse nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP, 

Ba. 1^, 

Rs. nP. 

Darrang 

18*29 

3>44 

0-21 

3-72 

1-62 

27-29 

Goalpara 

4-79 


o-3e 


13*16 

10-61' 


0 51 

2-52 

0-2fi 


— 

12-Si 

Ijaldiimpnr 

I 18 83 



3 07 

d-M 

26-77 

Nowgong 

1 1513 

2 82 


1-66 

2-21 

21-60 

SilAi^aa- .. 

L_J0.48 . 

3>«1 

0-57 

2-34 


25-66 

Total Assam Valley 

IS-50 

2-98 

0 64 

2-85 

hl2 

2e->t 

Ca«ha» (Sawba Valley) 

j 0*40 j 

8 58 

8-10 

2 m 

(^71 

10-.14 

Overall .. 

I 18 03 1 

3*14 

0 61 

202 

■HI 

"■ 'tt-W'i 
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TABLE NO. XLVII 

Average Monthly Potential Earnings (Including Money Value of 
Concessions) Per Worker of Settled Labour, 1956-57 


{ 

i 

Potential liarningh (in 
Moiu y Value of Concob 
Worker ]M‘r M< uith thin 

... 

Moil ; Woinoii 

! 

ehiaivc of 
HioTi8) per 
ng 11156*57 

Oliildnm 

i 

Rs. 111*. 

Rs. iiP. 

Rs. nP. 

Darrarjg ,. . 

o'2‘ 17 

5ti- 25 

:i3-84 

Goal para 

48-54 

45 ‘ (54 

1 

( 

Kainrup .. 

43-35 

42H4 

21-41 

Laklihupui' 

(Ht- 

.■.8-09 

33 32 

JJowgong .. .. . • 

47-83 

4(>-03 

3M3 

JSibsagor .. 

52-73 

48-91 

26-73 

Total—ANbaiii V'h1Ic> 

5(5-28 

53-63 

[ 32*22 

Oafliar—(Surma. V alJej) 

4(lt>3 

36-46 

f 23*34 

(JvtTall 

54-23 i 

i 

51-47 

31-72 

i 


Wage rales of workers employed in Plantations are regulated 
under the Minimum Wages Act. Changes in such wage-rates during 
the year under review have been discussed in a separate section of 
this Chapter. 

(6) Employments covered by the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

The Minimum Wages Act applies to the following scheduled em¬ 
ployments:—(i) Woollen carpet making or shawl weaving establish¬ 
ments; (ii) Rice, flour or dal mills: (iii) Tobacco (including bidi-mak- 
ing) manufactories; (iv) Plantations; (v) Oil mills; (vi) Local autho¬ 
rity; (vii) Road construction or building operations; (viii) Stone break¬ 
ing or stone crushing; (ix) Lac manufactories; (x) Mica works; (xi) 
Public motor transport; (xii) Tanneries and leather manufactories; 
and (xiii) Agriculture. In addition, some of the State Governments 
have extended the Act to certain other employments also, as discuss¬ 
ed in the relevant section of the Chapter on Labour Legislation. 

The minimum rates of wages fixed (including revisions) under 
the Act for unskilled workers upto the end of 1957 were incoiporated 
in the previous issue of the Year Book (Pp. 117-139). Minimum wage 
rates fixed or revised under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 (except 
those in West Bengal) are given in Table No. XLVIII. 
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TABLE NO. XLVIII 

Minimum Rates cf Wages Fixed or Revised During the Year 1958 


tSor ai ' Slate 

I 


Jndutiiry- I .Area 

Enijiloyiiiejit I 


(liitcgorici^ of W orlcers/ 
Nature f»r Work 


1 Kih.u 


A;;i i' ult un- .. j J >ai l'Jian;j:a 
Di.striet 


(tf) Imj- pailfly 

trausjilaututij.ui. 


(/») rioagliiiijjr for o1 liei ]uir- 

pO.sC'i. 


(<:) Kml»anki>jg, Jlai ro\\ 
Manuring, Sowing, 
ing, Jrrigating, 'riireshing, 
W•inno^\ing und Miseella- 


(f/) rjU'ooling aiul Irans- 
j>lantjng(lor’two kaUiasof 
traiirfjjlantalier) of paddy 
npio August). 


(f) Vpruoting am] 'f'ranii- 
jilanting (for one Katha of 
f r. t n s p I an tut i< »ii o f j >n < I<]y 
aftf r August), 


(J) JJurvt^wtiiig.'paddy) 


(t/) Harvesting (mU) 


t.*hain]»arau 
J)istriel. 


(ft) Ploughing, Embanking. | 
Harrowing, Manuring, : 
Sowing, \VcHH3ing, Inigat* j 
ing and Miscollanooiis. } 


) 

t 
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TABLE NO. XLIII—contd. 


1 



j Mininnij)! Ratos ol Wages j 

1 

j 

Remarks 

Fixed 

Revise'* 



7 

8 

(</) '2 soors b elialaks ui jiaddy aud 

4 lihntaUs ol W *r o\ cry r> lioui s 

i)i‘NVork. 


(tt) The rates ol wages fixed as 
given in column 6 for the ojjfra¬ 
tions metlnoned in Column 5 
will be for both <asual and 
at iaehed workei's. 

(ft) i>". 


(/>) 'I'he word *da,y‘ will mean 
( i) 9 hours of work in the case of 
an adult, (o') hours of work 

ill the case of an adolescent, 
and (t li) 44 hours of work in the 
case (.)f a child which constitute 
a utjrmal working day us pro¬ 
vided ill rule 34 of tho Bihar 
*Mininiuin ^\'ages Rules, 1951. 

(c) 3 so.ors 4 ohataks ol wheat 
}iaddy and 4 chataks cd rioo jht 
day or 3 «tiors 4 chataks ol iiiaizo 
and 4 cliutuks oi rico per day Oi* 3 
seers 4 chataks of Kimarl and 4 
elintaks of rice per day. 


(c) One sei.r isequal to 80 tola#< 
(standard). 

i 

j 

1 

i 

((/} 3 seers 4 ehatuks of paddy and 

4 elmtuks oi'riee per day. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

( 

{d) W here the minimum rates of ! 
wages are paid in cash, the eash : 
value of wages to be paid in 
kind w i 11 be com puled in accor¬ 
dance with tho Bihar Mini¬ 
mum W ages Rules, 1951. 

(e) 3 seers 4 chataks of paddy and 

4 chataks ol’ riec per day. 

i 

I 

(e) The oxpi-ession ‘'attached 
worker” means a worker who is 
under a contract, written or 
verbal, w ith his om])loycr while 
tho expression “casual* worker” 
means a worker other than an 
at tached worker. 

(/) One in 16 bundles of harv ested 
croj). 


* 

(g) One in lij bundles of harve.stcd 
cro}). 



(o) For areas irrigated by canals, 
etc.—Thnx) secjs of paddy and 

4 chataks of mtoo per day. 


! {<#) '.riie ratios of wages fixer as in 
column 6 for tho opcdralion 
mentioned in column 5 shall be 
for both casual and attached 
workers, except that an attach¬ 
ed worker will in addition got 

4 mauucls of paddy per year. 
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TABLE Na XLVIIl-H;o»td. 


1 . 

toritfi. 


Bihar— cimid. 


AgiiouUure ' c mul. 


ChampAran Dim- 
triot—c<>n/r/. 


(&) Tranaplaiiting and up- 
rt>ot/iiig. 


(c) IIarv(^«ting, Threshing 
and Winnowing (combined) 
lV>r both paddy, Itabi and 
Bhudai cropM. 


{d) only lor 

padidy» UM and Bhadai 
crops. 

iSantbal Parganas (a) Ploughing, Embanking, 
District, Harrowing, Manuring, 

lowing. Weeding, Upniot- 
ing. Irrigating, Transplant*| 
ing, Threshing, Winnow- 
nog and other ancillary 
units of operations not 
specified. 
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TABLE NO. XLVIII—cpntd. 


i 

i 0 

1 

i 

8 

j ■' . 

; {b) For other anas -'rwo seers 

1 eight ehataks i.>l paddy tind h)ur 
chatnks ot\?rtYor) per day. 


The expression “attached wi»rk- 
cr” means a worker who is 
under a contract, written 
or verbal, with his employer 
while the expression “casual 
worker ’ means a worker other 
than an attached worker. 

f (a) For areas irrigated hy raiiak, 
etc.—’Plirc^e seers twelve chataks 
‘ of paddy and one‘time full meal 
' |)er day. 

1 

1 (b) For other anais—Three seers 

1 lour chataks «.>f paddy and one 
full meal j^er day. 

\ 

( b ) Where the minimum rates of 
wages are paid in cash, the cash 
value of w ages t( > be paid in kind 
! shall be eomput('d in accor¬ 
dance u ith the Bihar Minimum 

1 Wages Rules, 1951. 

For areas irrigated by ouuuls,<df., 
and other areas. One in tdght 
bundles of harvested crops. 

' 


For ai*ea« irrigated by canals, etc,, 
and other areas. One in sixteen ! 
bundles of harvested crops. 

i 

! 

t 


(a) One soer and twelve chataks of 
rice or wheat and either eight 
chataks of mi<JO or six chataks of 
mnrhi or cbi/m per day. 

i 

{a) The rates of w^agos tixed as in 
column ti lor the operations 
mentioned in column 5 are for 
both casual and attacht'd w^ork- 
ers. 

or 



Two seers and four chataks of 
gram or peas or maize and either 
eight chataks of satoo or six 
chataks of murhi or chura per day. 


(6) An attached worker in addi¬ 
tion to the minimum rates of 
wagt^s specified in col. fi lor each 
ol the operations ment ioned in 
column 5 shall get six maunds 
of paddy in u year. 

or 

Two seers and three chataks of 
maauri and either eight ehataks of 
aatoo or six chataks of murhi or 
ehura per day. 

i 

I 

(c) The word ‘day‘ shall mean (i) 

9 hourf> of work in case of an 
adult, (ii) fif h(.»urs of work in 
the case of an adolescent, and 
(iii) 4 J hours of work in the 
case of a child, which consti¬ 
tute a normal working day as 
provided in rule 24 of the Bihar 
Minimum Wages Eulos, 1951* 
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TABLE NO. XLVIII—coiUd. 


1 

n 

4 


r> 

_.! 

1 - lb liar »■. 0 //'/. 

rioult !iv 

Sa illial Pai- 



1 

j 



Lji l)i trict 



1 



-r-nUd. \ 



1 

i 

j 


I 

{h) UpYootiiig (I’ur niu> j 
Katha of pndtly). 


(r) l,larva:3t.ijiL: J^uidy or 1 
ltdhi. j 


Dis-j (o) Ploughing;, Manuring, 
H’ict. Harrowing, lowing, 

‘ Embaiikiug, Weoding, 

Irrigating, Winnowing, 
TniUfiplanting and Mifictl* 
laneouH. 

{b) For uproot ing (uic Katlia 
of land. 


j (r) lla-rvoHling paddy 


I ((/) llarvoriling/fnfei 

j 
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TABLE NO. XLVIII—coHfd. 

li '7 S 


(»r ; 

; Tlirtn; ;ukI oik.* of ! 

I Khcsari or.ot her grains and oitln * 1 ' | 
oight diataks of satoo (»r ^ix I 

chiitaksof'///ar/o <»rc//»ov/ jK^rday. ' 
j ^ or ^ ; 

I so<‘iN and twelve eliataks ol 

; paddy and (dl hor eight <diatnks <•! 

‘S(d<to (H’ ftiix clialaks of nitirhi oi* 

! iHvdny. 

(/>) Three see rs a nd e ight el iat a k < o f 
' rice or wheat or live sc‘ers and .lour 
ehalaks (.d‘j)addy. 

or 

Four 'icer.s and eight thataks ol 
gram or p(‘;ts m* ma.ix(^ jier day. 

«»r 

kV.»ur seers aiul ^ix eliaiaks* ol 
I niji’b'uri ]»er day. 

! or 

! Six seers and two eliataks of 
! Khdiuri or oth(*r grains j)er day. 
i In addition, workers .slmll ge,< 

• i her oight eliataks of s(/<oo or six 
elvataks ol mar hi or chum per day. 

, (c) One ia twelvi* bimdfes (.)f har¬ 
vested crops if the worker carries 
the bundles to the? “Ivhalihan”, 
otherwise one in sixteen bundles 
! of the harvested crops. 


(а) Two seers and t.wohw eliataks 
oi paddy (minimum wage to la* ' 

i calculated for wheat and maize 
according to market rate for two f 
seers & twelve ohataks of paddy) 
a nd half a seer of satoo ))er day. 

(б) Five seers and eight chataks of j 

paddy inclusive of one seer 
porday. , 


(e) One bundle in 12 or sixteen 
bundles of harvested crop accord¬ 
ing to existing local practice. 

(d) One bundle in 12 bundles of 
harvested crop. 


■ (</) The rates of wagt's fixed as in ; 
e<»!umn b for tin- operalinns ■ 
nientionetl in column 5 will bo 
' for botli casual and attached j 
j workers. 

I (6) An attached worker, in addi- 
! lion to the minimum rates of 
I wages specified in column 6 for 
each of the agricultural opera¬ 
tions specified in column 5 will 
get the produce of ten Kathas 
of average land tilled by the 
attached worker himself and 
for this purpose ten Kathas of 
land would ordinarily be oaloa- 
lated to yield for maunds of 
paddy in a year. 








1 


1 — 

conH. 


I 


( 
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TABLE NO* XLVm—contd. 



3 


4 


i 




Bihar—cvftfd. 


Agritniltuitv- 
ro/itd. 


Saharsa l>ist-pict i (a) Double ploughing per 6 i 
i katha^i (!oi.ally known aa ! 
' Siinwar). ' 


(6) Harrowing .. 


i 

! 


(c) TranaplauUng (inoludi^ 
Uprooting) 2 kathaa in 
Asarh and Savan, 1 (one) 
Kat]^ in second part oi 
BhaJo and first }>art of 
Asin. 

(d) Harvesting per 10 bun¬ 
dles. 

(e) All other operations such 
as Embankin^p, Manuring, 
Weeding, Sowing, Throsh- 

I ing, Wimowing, 

Irrigating, etc. 

Monghyr Distriet j (a) Ploughing, Embanking, 
Harrowing, Manuring, 
Sowing, Threshing i 
i Winnowing. 


I 
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TABLE NO. XLVlll-contd. 





(a) 2 seerti^ 12 chataks ol paddy in- 
oluding perquisites per day. 


1 (^>) 2 12 ehutakH <>i paddy in¬ 

cluding perquisites per day. 

i 

I 

i 

! 

i 

I (c) 3 seorft 4 chatakK ot jiaddy witli 
j hreak-fast and mid'dav meal. 


(tt) The rates of wages fixed iw ! 
in column 0 for the operations ! 
mentioned in eedumn 5 will be j 
for ladh easnal and attached 
workers. ! 

{h) Wages will generally 1a^ paid I 
in paddy but in ease, a patticu- i 
lar o])cration relates to any i 
other ero]), the wages will be ! 
paid in th(' grain of that parti- j 
culareropeq al in weight to the i 
weight of paddy mentioned in \ 
column ft. 


I 

j (rf) One bundle 

I («) 3 seem 4 chataks of paddy with 
j mid-day meal per day. 


For areas falling | For areas falling 
to th« iSouth of j to the North <»f j 
river Ganga i river Ganga 

- - -i 

(a) 28eors8chR- (a) 2 seers Itl i 
taks of paddy chataksofpaildy 
k i aeer of satoo A 4 seer of satoo 
per day; (in place of J 

seer of Mioot 
bread prepared 
from 4 aeer of 
atta) per day; 


or or 

1 seer 10 oltalaks I seer 12 chataks 

bf rice or wheat of wheat or rice 
k I’ seer of safoo and i seer of 
|>erday; satoo j>erday; 

or or 

2 seers 2 ohataks 2 seers 4 chataks 
of gram or peas of gram or peas 
or maize k ^seer ormaize k Jseer 
of satoo per day; of satoo per day; 

or or 

2 seers l| ohataks 2 seers ohataks 

of masurt k i of masuri k | 
ieer of satoo per seer of satoo per 

a*y; 'toy} 

or or 

S seers of maraa 3 seers 1 chatak 
lb ^ eeer of satoo of Kkua^ or 
p9f day. Kurthi or mama 

and ^ seer of 
satoo per day. 


I 

I 


I i 

I 

The rates of wages fixed as in ; 
column 6 for the operations 
mentioned in column 5 will bo 
for both casual and attached 
workers except that as regards 
perquisites an attached worker 
will get in addition food both in 
the day and in the night plus 
clothes, etc., according to the 
prevailing customs. 
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TABLE NO. XLVIIT—contd. 



I- I Bibar 
Ci UtL : 


Au;ricultut*p 

rrrnfJ. 


! MonghvrDis- 
frwf — r vtf. 


fft) I' pro- if in«/ r< »r nn<* K.'i I Id 


Ir) 'riYtnKpluhtiuuf 


(d) fiMrvxl inn: for psulriy 


(t ) H-’M’VoHt iTig for finhi 


Balarurtu DIM riot {o) PlMughiitg. Km banking, 
lliiiTowiijg. Atainiiing, 
Sowing, Up. 

rooting. 'rransplant ing, 
irrigaf ing, 'riirrmbing, 
Wirmowifig and ot}u*r 
anoillary units id opera- 
- tioU A not sjU'i'ified.. 




(h) Harvofiting 

) 

\ 

i 
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TABLE NO. XlNin—covid. 


j (/>) 5 .s(‘rTS nf 

I paddy and oiio 
I seer of mtw> par 
j day or 3 ‘^aors 8 
j chataksofi’ia( or 
I wheat & on(‘waar 
I of sff/oo par flay. 


1 (r) 3 Hecm of 
j paddy & -J sear 
of 00 par day. 


(d) Cue liundl<i 
out of 10 bun- 
dloe of harvest * 

Od ClY)p. 

(f) One baudio 
out of 14 Imn- 
dlog of harvest# 
od crop. 


I (/#) o‘‘^aars 4 alia* . 

■ taka of paddy tX' I 
i oiu s(H'r oi so I Go ; 
i]»or day oi- 3 saars Si 
j ehataUs (d riaa or: 
I wheat & one Kaer ; 
' of 6Y;/t>o par day. i 
(Tf wages are to * 

; iie paid in any | 
' other grains, the . 

]>povailing prices 
: (d‘ such grains j 
: shoiddhe C(|unl i 
to tlie prie(^ <d ; 
! (plantdies of ; 

wheat, rice or ■ 
I paddy). | 

j (e) 3 seoiv 5 cha- 
j taks of paddy ; 
i and 10 chataks ! 
of saioo per day 1 
or 2 seers 3 elia- 
taka of wheat or 
rice Sc 10 cha- 
t.aks of satoo per i 
day. I 

{d) d} (c) Olio I 
bundle out of 16 | 
bundles of har* I 
vested crop. ' 


(«; Twt) & six 

chataks of paddy 
and six clintaks ol 
“XwA'ma” i.e. readi¬ 
ly edible refresh¬ 
ment a day; 


: (»r 

j One aeor & eight 
i chataks of rice & six 
I chataks of '*Luhr,a' ’ 
i.e. readily edible 
refreshment n day, 
or 

Their equivalents in 
other grains accord¬ 
ing to their rolat i \ e 
prices in the nearest 
market. 

{b) One bundle out of 
sixteen bundles of 
harvested crop and 
also the existing 
practice of *Antia* 
will continue whore- 
ever it exists. 


{a) The rales of Avagos revised as 
ill ('olumn 7 for each ol tlio ope¬ 
ra! ions mentioned in column 
C) will ho for botli casual and 
attached workcTs. An nltached 
worker wiII, in addir ion, get thi^ 
produce of 5 Jcatlias each of 
paddy and tnran land in a yo.ar. 
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TABLE NO. XLVni—contd. 


. 

2 

3 

! * i 

5 

i 

1 o 

B<)inb.iv 

■ 

i 

i 

1 ; i 

1 Tobacco (including i Nagpur District j 

j B!(H making) j 

Manufactorv. > 

i ‘ • 1 

I 

i 

I 

i 

I 

! 


1 

j 

! 

! 

, j 

: Bhandara District j 

: 1 


■ 



I Chanda, Akola. 

1 Buldhana, Yi^ot* ; 

1 inal, Amrarsti j 
i & Wardha Dis* i 
j tricts 1 


3 

Kcnilii 

(/) Agriculture 

1 i 

! Malabar Area .. j 

1 1 

A. J. Ordinaiy Agricultural 
Operations 


(ft) Bidi Mikin';' 


I (i) M5m\ 

1 (tV) Women 

2. Preparing pits or iMinds 
for planting eoooannts 
(exeept in winAy traotB). 

3. Digging or pioughin# and 
preparing Moun&, IMges 
or Da«in» for Tapioca 
or Sugar oultitaiion 
(except in sandy tracts). 

B. Plucking of Cocoanuts 

0. Ploughing— 


} 


Bb. 


1. Ploughing with labourer*a| 
bullooks. 


2. Ploughing with cultiva¬ 
tor’s bullocks. 

3. Transplanting Opera* 
tions. 


4. Harvesting and Thresh* 
ing. 


For making 1,000 fttdis 
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Rs. 1-69 per thou¬ 
sand hidU where 
loaves are supplied 
by employer. 


For all hidia in which 7 chataka 
or more of tobacco mixtui^^ is 
used and for those HdU which 
are known as “Hathnakhun” 
hidia^ there will be an increase of 
12 nP. per 1,000 hidia in the 
I rates mentioned in column 7 in 
I all the areas. 


Rs. 1*62 per thou¬ 
sand hidia when 
loaves are supplied 
by employer. 

Rs. 1 • 56 per thou- 
sand hidia when 
leaves are supplied 
by employer. 


Rs. 1*60 per day 
Re. 1*00 per day 
Rs. 1*62 per day 


The rates shown against items 
1, 2 and 3 in column (6) are 
the minimum time-rates for 
an eight-hour day. 


Rs. 1*62 per day 


Re. 0*04 per cocoanut tree plus 
one cocoanut for every 26 trees 
or part thereof. 


Rs. 2*75 for a four-hour working 
day. 


Bs. 1*50 for a four-hour working 
day. 

As In A-1 above 


l/9th of the harvested paddy in 
addition to the customary pay¬ 
ment called *Theerpu* or * v^llam- 
kudi\ 

Rs. 1-87 


(y) The working hours will be 
five for Kyaul areas and six 
for other areas. 

(tt) The hours of work fixed are 
hours of actual work excluding 
time spent in assembling, pro¬ 
ceeding to the work-spot and 
^returning, rest periods, etc. 

Workers will be entitled to 
remuneration for carrying 
*Katta’ if threshing ground is 
not provided, at the rate of one 
for every 2,000 paras of a paddy 
field. 
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TABLE NO. XLVIII—contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


3— 

contd. 

Kerala— 

conid. 

{in) Cardamom 
plantations. 

Whole State. 

i 

(a) Men ,. .. i 

1 




* 

(6) Women 




i 

[ 

I 

(c) Adolescents 



(iv) Tile Industry 

Quilon & Feroke 
areas (Quilon^ 
Kozhikode and 
Oannanore I>i8> 
triots). 

Claes— 

(Masons, Carpenters, etc.) 





Class—B 

(Electricians, Fitters, 

etc.) 





Class—C 

(Wheel Turners, Die Pul¬ 
lers, etc.) 





Class—D 

(Carblers, Slab Beaters or 
Polishim, etc.) 





Caass—B 

(Headload-workers, Tile 
Conveyors, etc.) 

. 
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TABLE NO. XLVIII—contd. 


1-72 


E8» 1-31 


}th of an Adult's wage 
Rs. 2*00 per day .. 

B8/1*75 per day 
Rs. 1»60 per day 
Rs. 1*26 per day 
Ri* 1*25 per day 


(a) The basic wages of woman 
workers of the ‘B* and ' 
Categories will be 25 nP. less 
than the corresponding wages 
of men workers in each area, 


(6) Dearness Allowance:-^ 

A flat rate of dearness allowance 
for all workers irrespective 
of sex or grade will be paid 
at the rate of 1 nP. for every 
two points in the cost of living 
index for each area in excess 
of 200, For the purpose of| 
computing the dearness allow* 
ance, the cost of living index of 
Quilon will be followed for 
the Quilon District, that of 
Kozhikode for the Kozhikode 
and Cannanore Districts, that 
of Alwaye for the Emakulam 
and Alleppey Districts, that| 
of Trichur for the Districts! 
of Trichur and Palghat and that 
of Kottayam for the Kottayam 
District, The D. A. is to be paid] 
along with the wages calculated 
on the latest published flguresj 
of the cost of 1 ving index for| 
each area and such rates will 
continue to be in force until a 
new figure is published. 

(c) Adolescents will be paid J of| 
the basic wage and dearness 
allowance of adults. 
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TABLE NO. XLVIII-^ontd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

3— 

contd. 

Kerala— contd 

{iv)Tile Indus¬ 
try— contfL 

Alwaye area (Er- 
nakidam and Al- 
leppey Districts), 

Class—A 

(Masons, Carpenters, etc.). 





Class—B 

(Elootricians, Fitters, etc.) 





Class—C 

(Wheel Turners, Dio 
Pullers, etc.). 





Class— I) 

(Carblers, Trimmers, etc.) 





Class—E 

(Headload-workors, Tile 
Conveyors, etc.). 




Triohur area (Tri- 
chur, Palghat and 
Kottayam Dis¬ 
tricts) 

Class —A 

(Masons, Carpenters, etc,). 





Class—B 

(Elertricians, Fitters, 

etc.). 





Class—C 

(Wheel Turners, Die Pul¬ 
lers, etc.). 





Class—D 

(Carblers, Trimmers, etc.) 

I 





1 

Class—E 1 

(Headload-workers, Tile ! 
Conveyors, etc.). | 



(v) Toddy 
Tapping. 

Zone-I 

Minimum piece rates for • 
a bottle of cpooanut toddy 
(24 oz.) pri^uoed and ! 
measur^ out to the con- | 
tractor. 

V 




Zone-ll 

Do. ! 




Zone-Ill 

Zone*IV 

Minimum^ piece rates for ' 
a bottle of coooanut toddy 1 
(24 oz.) produced and 
measured out to the con¬ 
tractor. 

Do. 
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TABLE'NO. XLVIII-contd. 


1 


3— 

contd 


4 


5 


Kerala— 

contd^ 


(v) Toddy Tapping 
— contd. 


Zone IV— contd. 


Coooantit tree .. 


I 


(vi) Municipalities 


Whole State 


Sago Palm 

Skilled Workers — 
Mechanic ^ 


(m) Cigar Making 


Whole State 


Unskilled Workers — 

(a) N. S. Depot workers. 
Lorry Scavengers and 
Fitters 

(h) Others 

L Expert or Melal 


2. Helper or Keozhal 


(viii) Oil Mills .. 


liVhole State 


Unskilled — 

1. Yard Worker 

2. Yard Moopan 

3. Fillers 

4. Cutterman .. 

5. Oiler 

6. Bellowman (blower) .. 

7. Heavy head-load work¬ 
ers attached to mills* 

Semi-Skilled — 

1. Chuk worker 

2. Cutterman also doing the 
work of carrying copra 
to the cutter and remov¬ 
ing Punnace. 

3. Chuck Edamoopan .. 

4. Cooper 

6. Tinker if attached to 
mills. 
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TABLE NO. XLVIII—contd. 


6 

7 

8 

(PREPARATION CHARGES) 

Rs. 4 per tree for the preparation 
period. 

Rs. 6 per tree for the preparation 
period. 

R. 40*00 p.m. 

If the existing rates of prepara¬ 
tion charges are higher than 
the rates notified, as in Column 6 
the higher rates will continue 
to be paid* 

Dearness Allowance 

All workers are to be paid 
dearnhss allowance at the rates 
fixed for Government employees 
from time to time. 


Rs. 30*00* p.m, 

Rs. 26*000*p.m.J 

♦Special Allowance of Es, 4 
p.m. 

Rs. 1*76 nP. for making 1,000 
cigars 

Re. 0*87 for making 1,000 cigars 

Daily Wage 
Men 

Guaranteed 

monthly 

Minimum** 

**Exclu8ive of leave wages, bonus 
and night allowance. 

Employers^ and workers will, 
however, be free to continue the 
existing system of piece rates 
without prejudice to the mihi- 
I mum time rate fixed for such 
employments. Such workers will 
also get the benefit of the guaran¬ 
teed minimum. 


Rs.nP. 

1-76 

219 

1*75 

1-76 

R . nP. 
35 00 

43*75 

29-75 

29-75 


1*76 

29*75 

i 


1*76 

29-76 



2-00 

40-00 

f 


1-87 

31-87 



1-87 

31-87 



2*12 

36*12 


- 

2 12 

36*12 

. 


2*00 

34*00 
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/ S KerAh-^concldJ (viii) Oil | Whole State— 

Icondd condd, condd. 


8kiUed-^ 

1. Engine Driver 
! 2. Blacksmith .. 

3. Electrioian (qualified) 

4. Latheman (turner) .. 

5. Chuok Moopan 

Special schedule of Wage 
Ratos—^for certain classes 
of workers in mills where 
the Edacopra system of 
payment is in vogue. 


1. Yard Workers (Un¬ 
skilled). 


2. Yard Moopan (Skilled) 


4 Madhya Pra. (i) Rice Mills, Area*A* 
desh. Ilour Mills or Dal 

Mills. 


Clerical 

SkiUed 

Semi-skilled 


(u) Oil Mills .. 

(Hi) Local Autho¬ 
rity and 

(iv) Road Cons¬ 
truction or Build¬ 
ing Operations 
and Stone Break- 
ing or Stone Area ^B’ 
Crushing 


Unskilled-^ 


Female 


Clerical 

SkiUed 

Semi-skilled .. 
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TABLE NO. XLYlll—contd. 



2*50 

42*60 

2*50 

42*50 

2*50 

42*50 

2*60 

42*50 

2*31 

39*31 

The workers will 
have the option to 
receive the daily 
wages with the gua¬ 
ranteed monthly 
minimum instead of 
monthly wages plus 
Edacopra. 


Ks. 25 p.m. (inclusive 
of allowance for 
noon day meals) 
plus Eda copra, 
or 

Rs. 2*25 per day 
subject to a guaran¬ 
teed monthly mini¬ 
mum of Rs. 45. 

Rs. 30 p.m. (inclu¬ 
sive of allowance 
for noon day meals) 
plus Edacopra. 
or 

Rs. 2-62 per day 
subject to a guaran¬ 
teed monthly mini¬ 
mum of Rs. 52’60. 

Rs. 75*00 per month 

Rs. 3 *50 per day .. 

Rs. 2*75 per day 


iis. 1 * 75 per day 
Rs. 1*60 per day 
Rs. 1*25 per diy 
Rs. 60*00 per month 
Rs. 3*26 per day 
Rs. 2*60 per day 


(i) The revised rates of wages 
include the remuneration for 
the weekly day of rest permis* 
Bible under the Act. 


(u‘) These rates of wages will 
operate without prejudice to 
the rates prevailing before 
publication of this notification 
and no employer can reduce 
the rates of wages on the plea 
that new rates of minimum 
wages are less than the rates 
of wages already being paid. 
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TABLE NO. XLVin—contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4— 

contd. 

Madhya Prad- 
desh- con^. 

(iv) Road construe- 
tion or Building 
Operation and 
Stone Breaking 
or Stone Crush- 
ing~ccm(d. 

Area B— contd. 

Unskilled — 

Male 

Female 

Child 




Areh *C* 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 





Unskilled — 





Male 

Female 

Child 




Area'D’ 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 





Unskilled — 





Male 

Female 

Child 



(v) Tobacoo (In¬ 
cluding Btdt mak¬ 
ing) Manufactory 

Area ‘A* 

Btdt-roller 

Bidt-sorter and checker 
Bundle wrapper and packer 
BhaUiwala 




Area ‘B’ 

Bidi-ToWer 

Bidi-soTter and checker 
Bundle wrapper and packer 
Bkattitmla .. .. r 




Area ‘C’ . 

1 

Bidi'-roller .. .. | 

BiduBorter and checker > 
Bundle wrapper and packer 
BhaUitvala 




Area*D* 

Btdi-roller 

Bidi sorter and checker 
Bundle wrapper and packer 
BhaUiweda .. .. . 

m 
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TABLE NO. XLVIII—contd. 


c 

7 

8 


Rs. 1*50 per day 

Rs. 1*26 per day 

Rs. 1*12 per day 

Rs. 60 • 00 per month 
Rs. 3*00 per day 

Rs. 2-25 per day 

Rs. 1 • 37 per day 

Rs. 1 * 12 per day 

Re. 1*00 per day 

Rs. 45 • 00 per month 
Rs. 2 *76 per day 

Rs. 2*00 per day 

Rs, 1*26 per day 

Re. 1*00 per day 

Re, 0*87 per day 

Rs. 1 • 62 per 1,000 hidis 
Rs, 75*00 per month 
Rs. 65 • 00 per month 
Rs. 50 • 00 per month 

Rs, 1 * 56 per 1,000 hidis 
Rs. 70*00 per month 
Rs, 60*00 per month 
Rs. 45*00 per month 

Rs. 1 * 50 per 1,000 hidis 
Rs. 65*00 per month 
Rs. 56 * 00 per month 
Rs. 40-00 per month 

Rs. 1 * 44 per 1,000 hidis 
Rs. 60‘00 per month 
Rs. 60 * 00 per month 
Rs. 35*00 per month 

No deduction shall be made by 
the employer on account of 
supply of raw materials all of 
which have to be supplied by him 
free of cost to the hidi makers. 
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TABLE NO. XLVm—contd. 



4— Madhya Pra- (vi) Public Motor Whole Madhya 1. Drivers 
eoncld desh— condd, iSransport. Pradesh. 2. Conductors 


3. Mechanic 


5 Mysore .. Agriculture 


Mandya Taluq .. 


4. Cleaner 

5. Unskilled , • 

1. Unskilled Casual Agri^ 
cultural Workers— 

(a) Men 

(b) Women 

(c) Children 


2. Specific Operations— 

(а) Digging .. 

(б) Ploughing ,, 


(c) Ploughing with Bul^ 
locks with Plough. 

(d) Harrowing, Threshing, 

Winnowing, Reaping, 

Harvesting, Wee^ng^ 

Transplanting, Uprooting 
and Sowing— 

j (i) Men .. ,, 

I (it) Women 
{in) Children 

3. Harvesting— 

(a) Areoanut— 

(e) Picking bunohes 
(ii) Peeling 


(Hi) Spraying 
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6 

f 


8 


Rs. 90 per month 

Rs. 80 per month 

These rates are inclusive of 
mileage allowance but not 
other allowances, provided the 
rate of mileage aUowance shall 
not be less than 1 nP. per 
mile and that in any of the 
calendar month the wage paid, 
exclusive of all allowances, but 


Rs. 100 per month 


Rs. 60 per month 
Rs. 50 per month 


including dearness allowance 
shall not be less than Rs. 75 
in case of drivers and not less 
than Rs. 65 in case of conduc¬ 
tors. 

These rates are inclusive of 
dearness allowance but are 
exclusive of other allowances. 

Do. 

Do. 


Re. 0-14-0 per day 
Re. 0-10-0 per day 
Re. 0-8-0 per day 


Re. 1-0-0 per day 
Re. 0-10-0 per day plus one 
meal 

" or 

Re. 0-14-0 per day 
The above in 2(5) plus 0-14-0 per 
day 


Re. 0-14-0 per day 
Re. 0-10-0 per day 
Re.r 0-8-0 per day 


(1) For harvesting of food crops, 
the workers will be paid either 
in cash or in kind or in both 
according to local practice equal 
to the cash value of the wage 
fixed. 

(2) The expression **attached 
worker’’ means an employee 
who is under a contract with 
his employer, and the expression 
‘^casual worker” means an em¬ 
ployee other than an attached 
worker. 


Rs. 1-8-0 per day 
Re. 1-0-0 per day plus two mealsj 
for one Khandaga of 60 seers per 
day* 

Rs. 1-8-0 per day 
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TABLE NO. XLVIII-contd. 


lid 


fl— 

\contd. 


Iitysord— conid. 


Agriciilture— conid. 


Mandya TalUq— 
contd. 


(b) Cocoanut— 

(t) Harvesting by climb¬ 
ing the tree. 


(w) Harvesting by pole 
or 

for felling 1,000 cocoa- 
nuts. 


{Hi) Husking—for every 
1,000 cocuanuts husk¬ 
ed. 


4. Attached Labour — 

(а) Adult male (employed 
solely for agricultural 
operations). 

(б) Young boys or girls 
working as attached 
labourers and engaged 
for looking after cattle 
(Cow-boys), 


6 


Punjab 


(i) Agricultural imp¬ 
lements, Machine 
Tools and General 
Enmneering, in¬ 
cluding Cycle 
Industry* 


WTiolo State 


(a) Unskilled .. 

(b) Semi-skilled Grade II.. 

(c) Semi-skilled Grade I .. 


(d) Skilled 


(e) Learners •* 


(/) Apprentices (certificate 
or diploma holders) 
after six months. 


7 


Uttar Pradesh 


Agriculture 


Tarai A Bhabar 
area of Nainital 
District. 


All Operations .. 


• • 
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Rs. 3-0-0 per day 


Rs, 2-8-0 per day 

20 cocoanutfl 


Rs. 2-0-0 per day 


Rs. 10 per month or Rs. 120 
^r annum with meals, clothing, 
Kanibli, etc. 

Rs. 5 per month or Rs. 60 per 
year with meals, clothing, KambU 
etc. 


Rs. 2 per diem or Rs. 60 per 
month. 

Rs. 2-4-0 per diem or Rs. 68 per 
month. 

Rs, 2-10-0 per diem or Rs. 80 per 
month. 

{%) Rs. 4 per diem or Rs. 120 per 
month for Machine Tools. 

(n) Rs. 3-8-0 per diem or Rs. 106 
per month for those other than 
machine Tools. 

Minimum Rs. 35 per month .. 

Rs« 2-4-0 per diem or Rs. 68-8-0 
per month. 


Men—Re. 1/- per day or Rs. 26 
per month. 

Women—Re. 1 per day or Rs. 
26 per month. 

Children—Re. 0*62 nP. per day 
or Rs. 16*25 nP. per month. 
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(7) Productivity 

Of late, the subject of productivity has evoked a great interest 
in the country. An important development in this direction took place 
in 1954 when the Government of India set up a Productivity Centre 
at Bombay with the assistance xrf the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion for the purpose of training personnel in improvement of methods 
of production and work measurement and for conducting pilot pro¬ 
jects to demonstrate that productivity could be increased with little 
or no extra capital investment. The Centre has been continuing its 
activities since then. During the year 1958 the following projects were 
organised by the Productivity Centre: — 

(i) A 13-week Advanced Work Study Course for the benefit of 
State Government personnel and persons sponsored by the 
private industries was conducted at Bombay from. 31st 
March, 1958 to 19th July, 1958 under the auspices of the 
Engineering Association of India, Bombay. In all, twenty- 
three persons participated in the Course. 

A second Advanced Work Study Course was conducted at 
Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay Productivity 
Council during the period September, 1958/January, 1959. 
The Course was conducted entirely by the staff of the Pro¬ 
ductivity Centre. 

(ii) A top Management Seminar, Productivity Exhibition, and 
a 4-day short-term course on Material Handling was con¬ 
ducted at Alwaye under the auspices of the Kerala Institute 
of Management. A Top Management Seminar was also con¬ 
ducted at Bombay on the 10th May, 1958. 

(iii) Talks on certain aspects of Productivity were given to the 
Teacher Administrators’ Course under the Workers’ Educa¬ 
tion Scheme at Bombay. 

Members of the International Labour Organisation Productivity 
team continued to assist the Centre in conducting Productivity Pro¬ 
jects. A report on the Productivity Project carried out in industries at 
Madras during September—November, 1957 under the auspices of the 
Madras Institute of Management was issued in December, 1958. Be¬ 
sides, reports on Productivity Projects conducted by the Centre at 
Madras and Bombay State Transport Workshops at Diopode and 
Poona, and at Delhi 'Transport Workshops have been prepared and are 
being finalised. Also during the year under review, a number of 
Training-Within-Industry Projects were undertaken at Coimbatore, 
Calcutta and Bombay Centres. An Officer of the T.W.I. Centre, who 
was sent abroad to study advanced techniques in Supervisory TYain- 
ing, returned in April, 1958 after completing 7 months’ study in Japan 
and U.S.A. To ensure better understanding of T.W.I. 'Technique of 
Training Supervisors, a Top Management Seminar was held at Cal¬ 
cutta in April, 1958. The first Discussion-Leading-Programme was 
conducted in July, 1958 at Bombay and thirteen training OflBcers from 
different industries participated. The Officers of the Productivity 
Centre were also conducting follow-up studies in some of the firms 
where T.W.I. Scheme was introduced. The Productivity Centre decid¬ 
ed to conduct case-studies in certain selected industries to measure 
changes in Productivity as influenced by various factors and accord¬ 
ingly, a memorandum was under preparation with a view to collect¬ 
ing requisite data. 
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Another important development in the productivity drive in the 
country took place during the year under review with the setting up 
of an autonomous body, viz.. National Productivity Council, during 
the first quarter of the year for initiating the productivity movement 
in the Country in a systematic way. More specifically, the aim of the. 
Council is to campaign for increase in productivity through improved 
methods, proper utilisation of resources, a higher standard of living 
and improved working conditions. The Council consists of representa¬ 
tives of national organisations of employers and labour, the Govern¬ 
ment, and other interests, such as, technicians, consultants, small 
industries and scholars numbering about sixty in all. A programme 
for promoting the adoption of techniques for increasing productivity 
in different industries and promoting trust and confidence between 
employers and employees for effective and efficient functioning was 
drawn up by the National Productivity Council in consultation with 
local Productivity Councils. Steps were under way for the establish¬ 
ment of more local Productivity Councils to cover the various indus¬ 
trial centres in the country. Besides the six local Councils already 
functioning in Bombay, Madras. Coimbatore, Bangalore, Kolhapur 
and Kerala, efforts were being made to set up such local Councils at 
twenty more centres. The programme of the National Productivity 
Council covers training of personnel in the industries in various tech¬ 
niques of Industrial Management, Industrial Engineering and Indus¬ 
trial Relations, dissemination of useful information on productivity, 
provision of Consultative Service to industries, research into problems 
of productivity, arrangements for inter-factory visits for exchange of 
experience and knowledge and exchange of productivity teams bet¬ 
ween different Centres, etc. 

Though the productivity movement is growing in the country, 
available statistics on the subject are still scanty and scattered. Men¬ 
tion has been made in the previous issue of the Year Book about the 
work taken up by the Labour Bureau in this direction. The Bureau 
completed its study for a few industries but the results are not yet 
available for publication. For coal mines, serial monthly data on out¬ 
put per manshift of workers employed are published by the Chief 
Inspector of Mines in India- These statistics for the Calendar year 
1958 and comparable average yearly figures for the years 1953—57 are 
presented in the table on the next page. 

The average output per manshift for ‘Miners and Loaders’ and 
‘All-persons employed above and underground’ were higher in 1958 as 
compared to 1957, while the output per man-shift for the other cate¬ 
gory of workers was slightly lower in 1958 in comparison to 1957. It 
will also be noticed that the trend in output per man-shift in the 
former two categories of workers was upward since 1953, while in 
the remaining category of workers no such trend was discernible. 
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TABLE NO. XLIX 

Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 

[Output (in tons) per manshift for] 


Month 

Miners and Loaders 

All persons employed 
Undergnnind and 
in Open Workings 

All persons em 
ployed above and 
underground | 

Tons 

Kilograms 

Tons 

1 Kilograms 

Tons 

Kilograms 

1953 (Average) 

1-05 

1,066-85 

0-57 

579-15 

0-35 

356-62 

1954 (Average) 

109 

1,107-49 

0-58 

589-31 

0*37 

375-94 

1955 (Average) 

MO 

1,117-66 

0-54 

648-67 

0-37 

375-94 

1956 (Average) 

M2 

1,137-98 

0*59 

599-47 

0-38 

386-10 

1957 (Average) 

M4 

1,160-84 

0-61 

019-79 

0-41 

416-58 

1958 (Average) 

1*15 

1,168-46 

0*59 

599-47 

0-4:i 

426-74 

January, 1958 

M5 

1,168-46 

0-60 

609-63 

0-42 

426-74 

February, 1958 

M7 

1,188-78 

0-61 

61!)-79 

0-43 

436-90 

March, 1958 

M3 

1,148-14 

0-5!) 

599-47 

0-40 

406-62 

April, 1958 

M2 

1,137-98 

0-59 

599-47 

0-40 

406-62 

May, 1958 

M3 

1,148-14 

0-59 

599-47 

0-40 

406-62 

June, 1958 

M2 

1,137-98 

0-58 

589-31 

0-40 

406-62 

July, 1958 

M2 

1,137-98 

0-58 

589-31 

0-3!) 

396-26 

August, 1958 

M4 

1,158-30 

0-58 

589-31 

0-40 

406-62 

September, 1958 .. 

M4 

1,158-30 

0-59 

599-47 

0-41 

416-58 

October, 1958 

M6 

1,178-20 

0-59 

599-74 

0-41 

416*58 

November, 1958 .. 

1-20 

1,219-26 

0'61 

619-79 

0-42 

426-74 

December, 1958 .. 

M9 

1,209-10 ! 

1 

0-62 

629*95 

0-43 

436*90 


Bourct —Indian Labour Gazette, June, 1959. 





CHAPTER III 

COST AND LEVEL OF LIVING 
I. Family Budgret Enquiries 

The Government of India had conducted family budget enquiries 
mainly for obtaining data on weighting diagrams for Consumer 
Price Index Numbers at a large number of centres during 1943-44. At 
present, the Labour Bureau publishes Working Class Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for 15 centres and also an All-India Index on the basis 
of the results of these enquiries. Several State Governments also 
publish Working Cla.ss Consumer Price Index Numbers for selected 
centres within their States. In the Second Five Year Plan the need 
for constructing new series of Index Numbers on a uniform basis 
based on up-to-date consumption patern was stressed. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, therefore, decided to conduct fresh family living sur¬ 
veys among working class at 50 important industrial centres in India. 
The surveys were launched in August-September, 1958 and will conti¬ 
nue for one full year. A list of the 50 centres was published in the 
previous issue of the Year Book. Besides collecting data on income, 
expenditure and consumption for deriving the weighting diagrams for 
compiling Consumer Price Index Numbers, data are also being col¬ 
lected in the course of these surveys on other components of levels of 
living, e.g., demography, education and skill, working conditions, 
awareness of rights under Labour Laws, trade unions, social security 
benefits, employment history with special reference to forced idleness, 
housing conditions and situation of the house in the context of social 
amenities, family welfare, recreation and other habits and savings 
and assets. Similar surveys among the middle class employees at 45 
centres are also being conducted by the Central Statistical Organisa¬ 
tion simultaneously with the working class surveys. So far as the 
rural population .is concerned, an Agricultural Labour Enquiry cover¬ 
ing family budget data was conducted in 1955-56 and the tabulation 
of the results was in progress during the year 1958. 

Information received from the States shows that during the 
oeriod under review, the Government of Bombay conducted a Rapid 
Family Budget Enquiry in Bombay City during August to October, 
1958 for a small sample of industrial workers. The object of this en¬ 
quiry was to study the latest consumption pattern of the working 
class families in the city and for deriving a more realistic weighting 
diagram for the Consumer Price Index Number. The results of the 
survey would be examined by an Expert Coinmittee appointed by 
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the State Government and the State Government would, on the ad¬ 
vice of the Committee, consider whether the existing Consumer Price 
Index Number series for Bombay city may be revised. In all 600 
budgets were collected during the survey. Tabulation of the data was 
in progress. 

The Government of Bombay also proposed to conduct family 
budget enquiries among industrial workers at eight more centres in 
the State viz., Surat. Baroda, Jamnagar, Poona. Jalgaon, Aurangabad, 
Nanded and Gondia. The field work of these enquiries started in Janu¬ 
ary, 1959. 

The State Governments of Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, 
Madras and Punjab were also contemplating to conduct such enqui¬ 
ries at certain towns in their respective States in addition to those 
already being covered under the all-India Fresh Family IJving Sur¬ 
veys. 


2. Consumer Price Index Numbers 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for various centres in the 
Labour Bureau and the State Series are given in Tables Nos. L and LI. 
The All India Average Working Class Consumer Price Index Number 
(Base 1949 = 100) was 116 during 1958 as against 111 during the preced¬ 
ing year. The all-India Index showed a downward tendency in Janu¬ 
ary and February. 1958. During March, 1958 the Index remained almost 
stationary. To some extent, this might have been due to the usual 
seasonal movement of the Index. Since April. 1958 the Index Number 
started increasing and the rising tendency continued till October, 1958 
when the Index reached the highest level during 1958, viz. 123. During 
the subsequent two months viz. November and December, 1958, the 
Index Number again registered a fall. 

In the Labour Bureau Series, the average Consumer Price Index 
Numbers for individual centres showed a general rise in 1958 as 
compared to 1957. The rise in the index numbers was correlated to the 
movements in the food group particularly and other groups generally. 
The maximum rise of 10 points was recorded by the Consumer Price 
Index Number for Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh. The index numbers for 
Jamshedpur and Jharia in Bihar. Akola in Bombay, Satna in Madhya 
Pradesh, Plantation Centres (covering Valparai, Vayithiri, Kulla- 
kamby and Gudalur) in Madras and Kerala, Mercara in Mysore, 
Cuttack and Berhampur in Orissa and Beawar in Rajasthan each 
appreciated by 5 to 9 points. The average Consumer Price Index 
Numbers in the State Series (Base: shifted to 1949=100) also gene¬ 
rally registered a rise in 1958 as compared to 1957. In particular, the 
index number for Vishakhapatnam, Ahmedabad, Bombay, Nagpur, 
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Trichur, Madras, Gudalur, Bangalore City and Calcutta appreciated 
by 5 to 9 points each. The index number for Sholapur, Gulbarga arid 
Bellary, on the other hand, declined by 8, 6 and 5 points respectively. 
The movements in the Consumer Price Index Numbers in the State 
Series also were generally accompanied by similar movement in the 
food group index numbers. 

The above behaviour of the Consumer Price Index Numbers can 
be mostly explained by the food position and the prices of foodgrains 
in the country. Movement of prices of foodgrains during the period 
1954—1957 was discussed in the previous issue of the Year Book. The 
fall in the prices of foodgrains noticed during the latter part of 1957 
as a result of the various corrective measures continued till February, 
1958. In March 1958. there was again a rise in the prices of cereals, 
particularly rice, mainly on account of the estimated decline in output, 
The Central and the various State Governments took a number of 
measures with a view to checking the upward trend in food-grain 
prices, besides making arrangements for selling wheat and rice 
through fair price shops at some centres. 

By an order called the Paddy (Punjab) Price Control Order, 1958, 
the Government of India specified the maximum price per maund at 
which the fair average quality paddy of certain varieties could be 
sold in wholesale quantities in the Punjab State. The Central Govern¬ 
ment enforced the Wheat (South Zone Export Control) Order, 1958 
prohibiting the outward movement of wheat and certain wheat pro¬ 
ducts from any of the States of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Madras, 
Mysore and Pondicherry except under permits issued by the State 
Governments concerned. A Northern Rice Zone comprising the State 
of Punjab, the Union Territories of Himachal Pradesh and Delhi was 
also created by the Central Government thus prohibiting the move¬ 
ment of paddy, rice and its products from and into the zone except 
under permits issued by the State Government or Administration 
concerned. In order to increase the availability of wheat supplies in 
the market, a ban was also imposed on the purchase of wheat from 
the open market by roller flour mills in Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Bombay and Rajasthan. The Central Government extended the 
period of the application of the provisions of the Essential Commodi¬ 
ties Act, 1955, relating to the regulation of wheat prices in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh and these provisions were simultaneously made applicable to 
Rajasthan also. The Government of India also took measures for the 
import of large quantities of foodgrains with a view to augmenting 
the domestic supplies. In June and September, 1958 two agreements 
were signed with the Government of U.S.A. under which India was 
to receive wheat, maize, milo and some other grains. An agreement 
was also made for purchasing wheat for 8.8 million dollars from 
Canada under a deferred payment scheme. 
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The various State Governments also adopted measures to meet 
the local situation. For example, the Government of West Bengal 
issued the West Bengal Guests Control Order, 1958 limiting the number 
of guests to one hundred at marriage and funeral parties and to fifty at 
other functions where rice, wheat or their preparation were served. The 
Bihar Government promulgated the Bihar Foodgrains Dealers Licens¬ 
ing Order, 1958 prohibiting any person from carrying on the business 
of dealing in the specified foodgrains in quantities of 100 maunds or 
more at time except under a licence issued by the State Government. 
In Kerala, the State Government issued the Kerala Rice (Service at 
Functions) Restriction Oi’der limiting the number of guests to 100 at 
functions where rice dishes were served and also prohibiting caterers 
from preparing or serving rice dishes to more than hundred persons on 
any day. The Bombay Government issued the Bombay Foodgrains 
Dealers Licensing Order, 1958, requiring a dealer to obtain a licence 
for the purchase, sale or storage for sale of paddy, rice, wheat, jowar, 
bajra and maize in quantities e.xceeding one hundred maunds at any 
time. 

As a result of all these measures taken by the Central and State 
Governments and also in view' of the favourable monsoon and conse¬ 
quent expectations of bumper kharif crops, the prices of kharif cereals 
showed a small decline in October 1958. Though the downward trend 
in commodity prices noticed since mid-October, 1958 continued during 
November and December, 1958, the Central as well as State Govern¬ 
ments continued to adopt further regulatory measures in pursuance 
of their policy of checking hoarding, preventing any rise in foodgrain 
prices and facilitating the procurement operations. For example, the 
provisions of sub-section (3A) of Section 3 of the Essential Commodi¬ 
ties Act, 1955, were made applicable by the Government of India to 
some more States in respect of various foodgrains. Under this sub¬ 
section, the Government may direct any person holding food-grains 
in stock to sell the same at prices equivalent to the average market 
prices prevailing in the preceding three months in the State concern¬ 
ed. In November, 1958, the Central Government issued the Imported 
Foodgrains (Prohibition of Unauthorised Sale) Order, 1958 which 
sought to prevent the diversion of imported foodgrains issued through 
fair price shops to the open market for re-sale at higher prices. The 
Central Government also fixed the maximum wholesale prices at 
which certain grades of rice could be sold in wholesale quantities in 
the States of Uttar Pradesh, Assam, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. The 
West Bengal Wheat (Export Control) Order, 1958 was promulgated 
by the Government of India with a view to ensuring wheat supplies 
for consumption within the State. The West Bengal Government pro¬ 
mulgated the West Bengal Anti-profiteering Ordinance, 1958 with a 
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view to preventing profiteering in certain scheduled commodities of 
daily use including paddy, rice, wheat and its products and pulses by 
fixing the maximum prices that may be charged by producers, whole¬ 
salers and retail dealers. The Madras Government instituted a system 
of licensing of dealers in foodgrains. 

Finally it may be stated that in November, 1958 the Natiortal 
Development Council decided that the State should take over whole¬ 
sale trading in foodgrains which would ensure stabilisation of prices. 
The Ministry of Food and Agriculture and the Planning Commission 
were asked to work out a scheme for State trading in foodgrains which 
would be sent to the State Governments for comments. It was decided 
that the main wholesale traders in every State should be licensed and 
should undertake operations on behalf of the State Government who 
would take from them such proportion of their purchases as might be 
considered necessary. 



Consumer Price Index Numbers during 1958 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 
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CHAPTER IV 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
1. Trade Unions 

Trade unionism in India is, to a great extent, a result of the intense 
industrial unrest that followed World War I. In the post-war period, 
the cost of living was steadily rising and it resulted in economic dis¬ 
content particularly among industrial workers. This, in turn, led to 
severe industrial unrest and a strike wave swept all over the indus¬ 
trial centres in 1919—22. The success achieved by these strikes, 
coupled with several other factors, such as the influence of the 
Russian Revolution, the establishment of the I.L.O. and the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, quickened the pace of trade union movement 
and also helped it to establish itself on a somewhat firm footing. 

Trade Union Legislation —The need for trade union legislation, 
inter alia, granting legal status to trade unions became apparent in 
1921, when, in a suit against the leaders of the Madras Textile Labour 
Union, the High Court of Madras regarded trade union activities as 
being illegal conspiracy. This lead to widespread agitation which 
resulted in the enactment of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

Trade Union Statistics —Under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
registered trade unions are required to submit annual returns relating 
to their membership, finances, etc. These returns are compiled by the 
State Governments and consolidated data are supplied to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The data thus received from the States, together with 
a brief note on the working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, are pub¬ 
lished annually by the Labour Bureau of the Government of India in 
the form of a brochure entitled “Trade Unions in India”. 

It is not compulsory for all trade unions to be registered under 
the Act and a number of trade unions function without having been 
registered. Data regarding such unions are not available. Besides, 
some of the registered unions do not submit the statutory annual 
returns and data about them are not included in the statistics given. 
In view of this, it is difficult to say how far the data given in the 
following paragraphs reveal a true picture of trade unions in the 
country. 

Registered Trade Unions —Table No. LIT shows the number 
of trade unions registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 
and the membership of unions submitting returns. 

It will be seen from this Table that while the number of 
registered trade unions increased by 1,091 between 1956-57 and 1957-58, 
the number of those submitting returns increased by 920. The average 
membership of trade unions showed a rise during 1957-58. It was 547 
in 1957-58 as against 540 in the previous year. Of the 9,644 registered 
trade unions, 6,690 were Workers' Organisations, 123 Employers' 
Organisations and 2,831 unclassified unions, 
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TABLE NO. Lll 

Number of Registered Trade C/nions and Membershlp of UniOifS 

Submitting Returns 



1 Number of 

Membership of 1 

TniniLs 

1 Avc’iiigt 

' 1... 

1 Percent 


1 


-j submitting returns 

! mem her 

1 ago of 


1 Kegfis- 

/ Unions 

1 



j shij) 

j women 

/ Year 

tered 

j submit- 

/ 

- 


-1 P«r 

1 to total 

/ 

! trade 

I ting 

Men 

1 linen 

Total 

j union 

mem her- 


' unions 

'returns 

! 


I 

i '1 


j (0 3) 

' ship 

1 

o 

3 

4 

" 1 

0 


8 

1947-48 

2,700 

I.Oi'O 

15,00,030 

1 1,02,299 j 

1(1,02,929 

1,020 

0-2 

1948-49 

3,150 

1,848 

18.31,514 

1,19,355 i 

19,(*0,107 

l.ooi 

01 

1949-00 

3,522 

1,919 

10,88,887 

i,i!),6fir> 1 

18,21,132 

94f» 

0-0 

imo-rA 

3,700 

2,002 

10,48,900 

1,00,424 ! 

17,50,971 

i 577 

0-1 

1951-52 

4,023 

2,556 

18,40,992 

1,30,257 

19,90,311 

1 781 

0-8 

1952-53 

4,934 

2,718 

19.30,233 

! 1,50,507 j 

2(h99.003 

: 772 

7-5 

1953-54 

0,029 

3,295 

19,25,440 I 

i 1,70,470 

21,12,()95 j 

I 041 

8-4 

1954-55 

0,058 

3,545 

19,40,425 

! 2,29,287 1 

21,70,450 : 

012 

10-0 

1955-50 

8,095 

4.(K)7 

20.34,192 

! 2,40,045 

22,74,732 j 

5(>8 

10* 0 

1956-57 

8,553 

4,399 

20,90,057 

' 2,80,105 j 

23,70,702 1 

540 i 

US 

1957-58* 

9,044 

5,319 

25,95,519 I 

1 3,10,594 ! 

29,07,443t' 


10-7 


Notk— (i) Figures from 1947-48 onwards and upto relate to Part A and a few 

Part C States whiJe those from 19ol-52 own wards relate to the ©niiro Indian 
Union, except Jainiuu and Kashmir. 

(ii) Classificationof members by sex is r.ot available in some eases and the figures 
in columns 4 and do not always add up to those in column b. 

* Excluding Jammu and Kashmir, Mysore and Manipur. 

f Includes 1,330 members in respect of w hom sex classification is not available. 

Membership —The total membership of 5,319 unions submitting 
returns was 29,07,443 in 1957-58 as against 23,76,762 for 4,399 unions 
for the year 1956-57. The following table gives information regarding 
the number of unions on registers, number submitting returns and 
their membership separately for workers’, employers’ and unclassified 
unions for the year 1957-58. The total number of women trade unionists 
increased from 2.8 lakhs at the end of 1956-57 to 3.1 lakhs at the end 
of 1957-58 but the percentage of women members to total membership 
decreased from 11.8 per cent, in 1956-57 to 10.7 in 1957-58. 

TABLE NO. LIII 

Number and Membership of Trade Unions as at the end of 1957-58 



Number of Unions 

1 

! Membershij) 


On Register* 

(a) 

Submitting 

relurns 

(f>) 

of (fc) 

Employers’ Organisations , f.. 

123 

35 

6,064 

jrr H 

Workers’ Organisations ^ . 

Classification not knowm f .. 

0,090 

2,831 

3,396 

1,888 

19.36,988 

9,64,400 

Total .. 1 

i 

' 0,044 

5,319 

29,07,443 
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The following table shows the Statewise distribution of trade 
unions and their membership in 1957-58:— 

TABLE NO. LIV 

Number and Membership of Trade Unions at the end of 1957-58 

ACCORDING TO STATES 


1 State 

Number of unions 

Membership of Unions 
submitting returns 

7'otal 

6 

1 

On regis¬ 
ters 

jSubmittini^ 

Returns 

3 

Men 

4 

Women 

5 

I, Workers Unions— 






(a) Central — 






Andhra Pradesh .. 

3 

2 

3,902 

3 

3,905 

Bombay 

46 

29 

51,948 

318 

52,266 

Punjab 

35 

22 

3,900 

34 

3,934 

Weal iiengal 

19 

9 

7,578 

,. 

7,578 

Delhi 

23 

17 

1,12,488 

632 

1,13,120 

Total 

120 

79 

1,79,816 

987 

1,80,803 













Andhra Prudeah .. 

.562 

191 

78,916 

23,669 

1,02,585 

Asaam 

136 

50 

49,437 

23,635 

73,072 

Bombay 

1,612 

yyi 

5,00,591 

46,972 

5,48,876(0) 

Kerala 

1,213 

823 

2,50,812 

1,04,090 

3,54,911 

Orissa 

119 

75 

56,411 

15,031 

71,442 

Punjab 

362 

191 

56,159 

516 

56,675 

West Bengal 

2,281 

771 

4,42,928 

20,210 

4,63,138 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

9 

9 

3,041 

22 

3,663 

Delhi 

241 

190 

73.374 

615 

73,989 

Hiiiuichal Pradesh 

9 

3 

489 

.. 

489 

Tripura 

20 

17 

4,766 

2,575 

7,341 

Total 

6,564 

3,317 

15,] 7,524 

2,37,344 

I7,56,180{,?) 

IT Empt.oyfrs* Unions 






(a) Central — 






W'est Bengal 

2 

1 

69 


69 

Total 

{b) State — 

2 

1 

69 

•• 

69 






Andhra Pradesh .. 

43 

6 

225 

8 

233 

Bombay 

27 

10 

815 

8 

823 

Kerala 

3 

3 

1,853 

22 

1,875 

Punjab 

9 

4 

386 

., 

386 

West Bengal 

22 

4 

1,970 


1,970 

Delhi 

14 

4 

458 

5 

463 

! Tripura 

3 

3 

216 

19 

235 

1 Total 

121 ! 

34 

5,923 

62 

5,985 


No. AND y.EMBEBSHlP OF UNIONS IN KeSPKCT OF WHOM CLASSIFICATION BY WoEKKRS* 

AND Employers and State afd Central Unions is not available. 


Bihar 

544 

407 

2,85,939 

32,200 

3,18,139 

Madhya Pradesh 

287 

92 

41,462 

3,979 

45,441 

Madras 

817 

663 

2,83,338 

32,562 

3,15,918(5) 

Rajasthan 

212 

112 

23,383 

898 

24,281 

Uttar Pradesh 

971 

614 

2,58,065 

2,562 

2.60,627 

Total 

2,831 

1,888 

8,92,187 

72,201 

9,64,406 

Grand Total op Workers 
AND Employers’ Central 
AND State Unions. 

9,644 

5,319 

25,95,519 

3,10,694 

29,07,443 


(а) I icludes 1,312 members in respect of whom sex-classificatjon is not available. 

(б) Includes 18 inemliers in respect of whom sex-classification is nt)t available. 

(e) Includes 1,330 members in respect of whom sex-classification is not available. 
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The States of Bombay and Punjab among themselves accounted 
for more than half of the Central Trade Unions. The average mem¬ 
bership. at the end of 1957-58, of the 80 Central Unions submitting 
returns was 2,261. 

The average membership of State Unions in 1957-58 was 526 as 
against 510 in the previous year. Of the 6.685 registered unions, West 
Bengal had the maximum number i.e.. 2.303. Next in order came Bom¬ 
bay (1,639), Kerala (1,216) and Andhra Pradesh (605). The number of 
registered trade unions in these four States was as much as 5,763 or 
86.2 per cent, of the total State Unions. The proportion of trade unions 
submitting returns to the total number of registered unions varied 
among the States; for instance, although the number of registered 
unions in West Bengal was larger than that in Bombay, the number 
of unions submitting returns in the latter State was higher. Conse¬ 
quently, Bombay accounted for the maximum membership viz., 
5,49,698. Next in order came West Bengal (4.65.108), Kerala (3,56,786), 
and Andhra Pradesh (1,02,818). 

Of the 2.831 registered unions not classified as Workers’ and 
Employers’ or Central and State Unions, 1.888 submitted returns and 
their membership was 9,64,406. Uttar Pradesh had the maximum 
number of such unions viz., 971. Next in order came Madras (817) and 
Bihar (544). The membership was highest in Bihar (3,18,139). Madras 
(3,15,918) and Uttar Pradesh (2,60,627) came next. 

Industrial Classification —The number and membership of work¬ 
ers’ unions classified according to industries is given in the following 
table: — 


TABLE NO. LV 

Number and Membership of Workers’* Unions (Classified according 

TO Industries, 1957-58 



N umber 
of Unions 
siibrait- 
ting returns 

Membership at (he end of the year 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Average 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0. Agriculture and,-Allied Acti¬ 
vities. 

205 

U93,04l 

97,042 

2,90,683 

1,418 

0*1 Plantations 

129 

1,73,476 

91,428 

2,64,904 

2,054 

0*2 Gins and Presses 

6 

367 

631 

998 

166 

0*3 Others 

70 

19,798 

4,983 

24,781 

354 

1. Mining and Quarrying 

141 

1,93,392 

37,000 

2,30,392 

1,634 

1*1 Coal 

70 

1,44,365 

19,540 

1,63,906 

2,314 

! 1 • 2 Others 

71 

49,027 

17,460 

66,487 

936 
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TABLE NO. LV—contd. 


’ 1 

1 

2 

! 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 

i i 

2-3 Manufactumuj .. .. j 

2,403 

11,20,635 ! 

1,37,236 

12,57,871 

624 

2 • 0-2 • 2 Food, Be verages and ! 

608 i 

2,17,372 i 

00,255 

2,83,627 

j 

466 

Tobacco 1 




2'3 Textiles .. .. ' 

185 

4,07,191 i 

40,85 

5,14,086 i 

1,060 

2*311 Cotton .. .. j 

126 

2,35,756 

24,955 

2,60,711 1 

2,069 

Others .. .. i 

359 

2,31,435 i 

21,940 

2,53,375 

706 

2*4 Clothings, Footwear and j 

33 

12,843 

38 

12,881 1 

390 

mnde iip Textile Goods. 

2 * 5 2 d Wood and Cork (in- j 

66 

10,531 

■>34 1 

1 

11,065 

168 

eluding furniture and fixture)! 
2*7 Paper and Paper Products j 

30 ! 

* 

15,248 ; 

i 

792 i 

16,040 

446 

2*8 Printing, Publishing and j 

194 i 

42,882 1 

335 j 

43,217 

223 

Allied IndustrieH. ! 

2 • 9 Leather and Li ather Pro- 

31 

7,456 : 

128 

7,584 

245 

ducts (except footwear). 

3*0 Rubber and Rubber Pro- 

35 

11,336 i 

091 

344 

12,027 

ducts. 

3*1 Chemical and Chemical 

163 

49,849 ! 

1,869 

317 

51,718 

Products. 





3 *2-3 *3, Non-metallic Mineral 
Products including products 
of Petroleum and Opal. 

163 

.58,706 i 

i 

7,825 

66,690 

409 

3*34 Cement .. 

32 

17,175 

2,976 

20,160 

630 

Others 

131 

41.590 

4,850 

46,440 

355 

3*4 Basic Metal Industries .. 

109 

83,323 

2,611 

85,834 

787 

3 • 5 Manufacture of Metal pro- 

113 

36,471 

2,569 

39,030 

345 

ducts. 

3 * 6 Manufacture of Machinery 

97 

1 

27,069 

451 

27,510 

284 

except Electrical Machinery'. 
3*7 Manufacture of Electrical 

30 

0,230 

261 

6,497 

217 

Machinery, Apparatus, Ap- 
1 plianoes and Supplies. 

1 3*8 Transport equipment 

j 3*9 Misoeflaneous 

19 

1 221 ' 

9,832 

«54,241 

14 

6,078 

9,846 

70,319 

518 

318 

i4. Gmisiructim 

95 

63,372 

1 1,135 

64,607 

679 

5. ISkctricitp, Waief and 

383 

93,613 

12,266 

1,06,878 

276 

Sanitary Sermet^s, 






6. Commerce 

568 

1,24,171 

920 

1,26,091 

220 

fi* 1 Wholesale and Retail Trade 

260 

49,477 

342 

49,819 

399 

6*2 Banking and insurance 

227 

64,763 

431 

56,184 

243 

6*3 Others 

91 

19,941 

147 

20,088 

220 

7, Transport, Storage and Vmn- 






munkations^ 

548 

6.49,057 

4,036 

5,64.404t 

1,012 

7*1 Docks and Ports 

63 

74,601 

941 

75,642 

1,109 

7*2 Railways 

51 

2,63,600 

628 

2,64,128 

6,179 

7*3 Tramways 

8 

12,875 

.. 

12,875 

1,610 

7 • 4 Motor TVansport 

252 

71,397 

231 

71,628 

284 

7 * 5 Seiimen 

39 

23,004 

27 

23,031 

591 

7*6 Posts and Telegraphs 

9 

39,809 

466 

40,275 

4,475 

7*7 Others 

126 

63,871 

1,742 

66,9251 

631 

8. Services 

414 

1,08,439 

11,455 

1,19,894 

290 

9. Miscellaneous 

602 

1 .. 

1,40,484 

9,414 

1,49,898 

299 

. . 

'fotal t 

j 5,259 

25,86,804 

J_ 

3,10,502 

28,98,6181 

561'! 

__1 


include figures in rospeot of Employers' Uniono also, if any, in . the Statee of 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Eai^than, which did not furnish a br^-iip acco^ug tic 
Employers* UnioDs and Workers Unions. The total figures have been taken ..in t^e ease of 
these states. 

tZnoludes 1^12 members, seX'dassifioatioii In respect of whom is not availablo, 

X Exoludiitg Jammu and Kashmir, Mysore and Manipur. 

t/B164DofLB--ll 
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It will be seen from the Table that the unions in ‘Manufactur¬ 
ing’ group alone accounted for nearly 46 per cent, of the total 
number and 43 per cent, of the total membership of workers’ unions. 
The next group having a large membership was ‘Transport, Storage 
and Communications’ which accounted for nearly 19 per cent, of the 
total membership and 10.4 per cent, of the total number of unions. 
Next in importance, according to membership, were ‘Agriculture and 
Allied Activities’, ’Mining and Quarrying’ and ‘Commerce’. The 
percentage of membership to the total in these groups was 10.0, 8.0 
and 4.3 respectively. Of the total membership of about 29 lakhs, 
about 24.6 lakhs or 84.8 per cent, were in the five industry groups 
mentioned above. The average membership of unions in certain 
important industry-groups during 1957-58 was as follows: — 

Railways—5,179. 

Posts and Telegraph.s—4.475. 

Coal—2,314. 

Plantations—2,054. 

Docks and Ports—1,199. 

Textiles—1.060. 

Seamen—591. 

Size of Unions —The frequency distribution of registered trade 
unions submitting returns for 1957-58 according to membership is 
given below; — 

TABLE NO. LVI 


Frequency Distribution of Trade Unions, Submitting Returns, 
According to Membership, 1957-58 


Membership 

' Unions 

! 

I 

1 Membership at the 
j end of the year 

1 

Number 

2 

1 Percent- 
1 age 

( 

1 ^ 

Number 

4 

Percent¬ 

age 

5 

Below 

1 1,197 

1 22-48 

36,670 

122 

! so — 9 » 

1,074 

20-20 

76,232 

2*63 

100—290 . 

1,948 

2911 

2 , 72,267 

9*36 

300—499 . 

489 

9-20 

1 . 89.006 

6*60 

600-999 . 

519 

9*76 

3 , 66,660 

12-68 

1 , 000 — 1.999 . 

272 

511 

3 , 78,925 

13*03 

2 , 000 - 4,999 .. 

143 

1 2-69 

4 , 34,538 

14*95 

5 . 000 - 9^999 . 

28 

0*53 

1 , 90,213 

6*54 

10 , 000 — 19.999 . 

33 

0*62 

4 , 33,438 

14*91 

20,000 and over 

16 

0‘30 

5 , 31,594 

18*28 

IVital 

M 19 

10000 

29 , 07,443 1 

100*00 
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The largest number of unions was in the group 100—299. This 
group accounted for nearly 30 per cent, of all the unions. The per¬ 
centage of unions with a membership of less than 300 was 71.8 in 
1957-58 as against 72.8 in 1956-57. 

Trade Union Finances —The following' Table gives details re¬ 
garding the general funds of trade unions in 1957-58 separately for 
Workers’, Employers’ and unclassified unions; — 

TABLE NO. LVII 


General Funds of Registered Trade Unions, 1957-58 



No. of 
Unions 
submit¬ 
ting 

Be turns 

1 

Opening 

Balance 

1 

} Inooino 

1 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Cloning 

Balance 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Workers* Unions 

4,655 

64,38,516 

80,66,102 

80,20,076 

73,84,542 

Central .. 

123 

4,66,380 

8,67,342 

1 

7,49,619 

5,84,103 

State 

4,532 

i 

50,72,136 

80,08,760 

72,70,457 

68,00,439 

Employee’s Unions .. 

60 

20,04,881 

26,00,985 

27,78,061 

27,27,805 

Central ,. 

2 

12,46,924 

18,0.5,137 

20,02,373 

10,42,688 

State 

58 

16,57,957 

7,95,848 

7,75,688 

16,78,117 

Unions for which Classi¬ 
fication in not known. 

615 

8,07,303 

9,79,323 

0,50,592 

8,36,124 

Total .. 

5,330* 

1,01,50.790 

1,25,4«,410 

1,17,48,729 

1,09,48,471 


*Thi# figure does nol tally with the ono given in other tables for membership of IVadeXJnion 
on aooount of the fact that 11 unions submitted information regarding finances, but did not do ao 
in respect of membership. 

The 60 Employers’ Unions (1.1 per cent, of all the unions sub¬ 
mitting returns), accounted for 20.7 per cent, of the total income and 
23.6 per cent, of the total expenditure during 1957-58. The average 
income and expenditure per Employers’ Unions were Ris. 43,350 and 
Rs. 46,301 respectively. Similar averages in respect of , porkers’ 
Unions were: income—Rs. 1,926; expenditure—^Rs. 1,723. In case of 
unclassified unions, these averages were Rs. 1,592 and Rs. 1,546 res¬ 
pectively. 

1./B164T)o£LB— 11(a) 
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Items oj Income and Expenditure —^The percentage distribution 
of income according to sources and of expenditure according to 
items is given in the following Table;— 

TABLE NO. LVIII 




Workers Unions 

Employers Unions 




All 







Uncla- 

Federa- 

1 

UnioiM 

2 

State 

3 

Cen¬ 

tral 

4 

All 

wor¬ 

kers 

5 

State 

6 

Cen¬ 

tral 

7 

All 

Km- 

ploj-ers 

s 

flsified* 

Unions 

9 

tion of 
Worker-’ 
U* ion« 

10 

Iihcoine 










Contributions 

6U17 

($711 

71-97 

67-58 

39-86 

77-96 

66-30 

91-35 

70-62 

Donations 

14-70 

20-78 

11-59 

10-89 

5-09 


1-56 

2-08 

16-85 

Sales of Periodicals 

0-32 

0-21 

2-41 

0*42 

0-01 

.. 


0-17 

2-68 

Intorost 

0-63 

0-71 

0-39 

0-68 

0-74 

0-51 

0-58 

0-30 

2-57 

Miscellaneous 

15-18 

11-19 

13-6t 

11-43 

54-30 

21-54 

31-56 

6-10 

7-28 

Expenditure 










Salaries etc. 

15-95 

19-76 

18-54 

19-65 

5-68 

0*25 

1-77 

26-13 

7-90 

Establishment 

25-02 

21-81 

22-74 

21-89 

22-86 

40*10 

35-30 

21-29 

29-72 

Auditors' fees 

0-58 

0-74 

0-51 

0-72 

0-19 

0*07 

0-12 

0-83 

0-31 

Legal Expenditure 

4 -40 ' 

1 

4-48 

l-IO 

4*16 

1*24 

3-46 

2-84 

11-02 

0-15 

Trade Disputes 

3-52 

509 

l-OI 

4-79 

0-69 

0-29 

0-40 

1-87 

2-00 

Compensation 

0-69 

0*94 

0-32 

0-89 

0-01 



1-08 

0-06 

Funerals 

1-95 

2-67 

0-58 

2-47 

0-26 


()• 97 

2-95 

5-77 

Educational 

1-71 

2-21 

0-54 

2-06 

0-74 

0-49 

0-49 

2-34 

26-17 

Cost* of Publishing 
PoriodiOdl. 

1-23 

100 

6-22 

1-49 

0-30 

•• 

0-08 

2-41 

7-27 

Miscellaneous 

44-95 

41-30 

47* 54 

41*88 

68*03 

55*34 

58*93 

30-08 

20-66 


♦Thoir break up according to Workers’ and EmployorB’ unions is not available. 


The major source of income as usual was contributions from 
members which accounted for 67.58 per cent, in case of Workers’ 
Unions, 66.30 per cent, in respect of Employers’ Unions and 91.35 
per cent, in case of unclassified unions. The next important source 
of income was ‘donations’. 

The main items of expenditure in case of various unions were 
establishment charges, ‘salaries and allowances, etc., of officials’, 
‘legal expenditure’ and ‘trade disputes’. 
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Federations of Workers’ Trade Unions —There were on 31st 
March, 1958, 45 federations of workers’ trade unions on registers in 
the States of Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
and Delhi. The income and expenditure of 35 of these federations, 
which submitted returns for 1957-58 were Rs. 5,15,937 and Rs. 5,02,784 
respectively. The number of Unions ahiliated to 34 of these federa¬ 
tions was 1,373. 

All-India Organisations of Workers —The following Table gives 
information regarding the number and verified memb^ership of re¬ 
gistered unions affiliated to the All-India Organisations of workers: — 


TABLE NO. LIX 

Verified Membership ok the All-India Organisations of Workers 


Name of Organisat ion 

Number of affiliated 
UniouR 

Total 

Membership 

_ 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1956.67 

1967-68* 

Indian National Trade Union CongroBS 

67i> 


0,34,385 

8.98,527 

All-India Trade Union Congre«s .. 

.. 

.. 

. * 

6,17.306 

United Trade Union Organisation 




80,345 

Hind Mazdoor Sabha .. 

119 

i 

2,33.990 

1,84,084 


♦provisional. 


2. Industrial Disputes 

The Labour Bureau maintains All-India statistics of industrial 
disputes resulting in work stoppages. For the purpose of these 
statistics, an industrial dispute is taken to be a temporary stoppage 
of work by a group of employees to express a grievance or enforce 
a demand, or temporary with-holding of work from a group of em¬ 
ployees by an employer (or a group of employers) in connection 
with matters relating to employment or non-employment, or terms 
of employment or conditions of employment. Thus both types of 
stoppages popularly known as “Strike” and “Lockout” are covered. 
Political strikes, sympathetic demonstrations and the like are, how¬ 
ever, excluded because they are not connected with any specific 
demands of employees lying within the competence of the employers 
concerned to redress and so are closures not connected with indus¬ 
trial disputes e.g. closures due to shortage of raw materials, break¬ 
down of machinery, financial reasons etc., sponsored by employers. 
From practical consideration, only those work-stoppages are includ¬ 
ed in the statistics which involve 10 or more workers, whether 
dhrectiy or indirectly. 

These statistics are now being collected from all the re-organis- 
ed States and the Union Territories of the Indian Union, through 
the State Labour Departments and the Regional Labour Commis¬ 
sioners (Central). They collect the required information on voluntary 
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basis on uniform lines laid down for the purpose from the units 
concerned when such occun-ence of work-stoppage is known. The 
two important items of statistics collected are: (i) number of 
workers involved directly or indirectly and (ii) the number of man- 
days lost. The former represents the maximum number affected on 
any one day during the duration of the work-stoppage. The figures 
of man-days lost are obtained by adding up the actual vacancies caus¬ 
ed directly or indirectly by the work-stoppage in each shift of each 
potential working day (excluding Sundays and other holidays when 
the establishment would have remained closed even had a work- 
stoppage not taken place) during the duration off the whole work 
stoppage. 

Attempts are made to cover work-stoppages, as defined above, 
in all sectors of economic activity such as factories, plantations, 
mines, commerce, transport, constructions, services, etc. It is felt 
that the coverage is satisfactory in the organised sectors, like Min¬ 
ing and Quarrying, Manufacturing etc., but this may not be so ip 
the unorganised sectors like Construction, Commerce, Services, 
etc. 


The figure of man-days lost is taken as an indicator for compar¬ 
ing the position of industrial unrest between States. Industries etc., 
because it takes into account both the number of workers involved 
and the duration of work-stoppage. However, instead of the absolute 
figures of man-days lost, the ratio of man-days lost to the correspond¬ 
ing man-days available for work will be a better indicator for pur¬ 
poses of comparison. This indicator may be called the severity rate 
of industrial disputes. The figures of man-days available for work 
can be derived by adding up man-days actually worked and the 
man-days lost due to work stoppages. These figures will, therefore, 
indicate the number of man-days which would have been worked, 
had there been no time loss due to industrial disputes. As at present 
figures of man-days worked are available for manufacturing indus¬ 
tries (under the Factories Act) and only a few other industrial 
sectors. It is not, therefore, possible to compute severity rates tak¬ 
ing all economic sectors as a whole but it is possible to compute 
such rates mainly for the manufacturing industries sector. Such 
rates have also been discussed in the following analysis. 

The number of disputes, the number of workers involved, and 
the number of man-days lost for the year 1951 onwards are given 
in table LX. In addition, for the manufacturing industries sector 
only, the simple indices of man-days lost and of severity rates are 
presented on base 1951=100. The simple indices of severity rates are 
also termed as indices of industrial unrest. 


At the outset it is to be noted that the figures of 1957 and 1958 
are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years because of 
the change in the geographical coverage of the statistics of work- 
stoppages. Prior to 1957, the statistics used to cover only the Part A 
States and a few Part C States. 
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TABLE NO. LX 

Number of Disputes, Workers Involved, Man-days Lost and 

Severity Rate 



! 

1 

1 

i 

No. of 
Man-days 
Lost 

! • <idf 

<■ of Time Lo a in the Manufacturing Sector 

Year 

i 

i 

j Nu.of 

1 Disputes 

i 

I 

1 

i 

1 No. of 

1 Workow 
Involved 

Mati-days 
Worked 
(in, OOOs) 

1 Man-dayn 
j Lost 

1 (ill 000’ = 

Severity 
' Bate 

M ndayrt 

1. K‘ as 
percent 
of 

Mandays 
availabi ■ 
for work 

j Index N 
i 1951 

Man-dayu. 

Lost 

0 . (Baso« 
-100) 

f 

1 Severity 

1 Lost 

: 

1961 .. 

1 1*071 

6,91,321 

38,18,928 

6,33,394*! 2,697* 

1 

0-424 

!00 

100 

1962 .. 

j 963 1 

8,09,242 

33,36,061 

6,61,989 

2.a>6 

‘310 

76 

73 

196» .. 

772 

4,66,607 

33.82.608 

6,<16,246 

.564 

0-383 

! ii 

90 

1954 .. 

1 


4,77,13H 

; 33,72.630 

6.76,142 

2,713 1 

0-400 

101 

1 

4 

1965 .. 

' 1.166 

5.27,’; 67 

56.07,848 

7,35,673 

4.164 

0-66:i j 

154 1 

133 

1966 ,. 

1^03 

7,16.1.30 

69,92.040 

8.14,217 

,892 ! 

0-5t*7 ! 

1 

IHI 

141 

1967 . , 

1,630 

S.89,371 

64.29,319 

9,75,868(^1 3,023 | 

0-400 ' 

46 

94 

1968 . . j 

1,524 

9.28,566 

1 

77,97.586 1 

N.A. 

f,046 j 

.A. 1 

15 > 

N.A 

» 

1 


Includes ahn uHtimatod figuroc lor factories not submitting roturuH under the Factori > Act, 
*£zcluding Punjab and Delhi, an the figures of Man-days worked were not available. 

N.A. Not available. 

.//.—A line has b(M*n drawn butW' ea 1056 and 1 57 in order to indicate that the hguroa for 1967 
are not strictly conijparable with those fo earlier years. 

For the manufacturing sector only the indices of severity rate 
have been presented in Table LX. It will appear from these indices 
that industrial relations in the manufacturing industries improved 
markedly in 1957 as compared to earlier years. The severity rate for 
1958 cannot be computed in the absence of the figures of “mandays 
worked” for that .year but the index of man-days lost was about. 3.5 
per cent, higher in 1958 than in 1957. 

Taking all economic sectors together, in 1958. the number of dis- i 
putes decreased in comparison to 1957 by 6.5 per cent., but there was 
an increase in the number of workers involved and man-days lost 
by 4.4 per cent, and 21.3 per cent, respectively. In 1958, there was a ^ 
rise in the average number of workers involved per dispute and 
the average duration of disputes, the details of which are given 
below:— 


Item 

1957 

less 

: 

L Average time loss per dispute: (MandayB) 

3,044 

5,117 

2, Average number of workers involved per dispute 

546 

609 

3. Average duration of disputes (Man-days) 

7*2 

8-4 
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It may be mentioned that the ratification of the Code of Discip¬ 
line in Industry (as adopted by the standing Labour Committee in 
October. 1957 and as amended by the Indian Labour Conference at 
its 16th session held in May 1958) by the four All-India organisa¬ 
tions of workers and three All-India organisations of Employers ap¬ 
pears to have a considerable effect in lowering the tempo of indus¬ 
trial unrest during the latter part of the year, as will be seen from 
the following statistics for the two halves of 1958:— 





No. of 
diaputeft 

No. of 
workora 
involved 

1 

No. of 1 

Maa*dayH i 
lost) 1 

l«t. half yei>r 



■ 781 1 

' 5,04,440 

47,01,186 1 

2nd half year 


• • i 

t 790 j 

4,36,207 

1 

i 80,06,440 i 

i 1 


Monthly statistics of industrial disputes from January to Decem¬ 
ber, 1958 are given in Table LXI. In June, 1958, the time loss record¬ 
ed was the highest due to several major work stoppages. 


TABLE NO. LXI 

Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work-stoppages Involving 10 
Workers or More in 1958 


[ 

Month 

No. 

No. of Workote involved 
Directly or Indirectly 
in Diepute? 

! 

i 

I 

1 Total Number 

BUuting 
During 
th« Mont 

In progresn 
during a 
Part or 
Whole of 
month 

Starting 
during 
the Month 

1 

In progren? 
dnrine the 
Part or 
whole of 
the Month 

1 ofMaD'dayc 

I Lost during 

1 the period 

i 

Januaiy 

105 


49,026 

62(323 

3(66(887 

Febraaiy .. 

119 

132 

02,9^2 

!,06 firs 

4(49(803 

Maroh 

133 

163 

07,080 

91.686 

8(43(699 

April 

129 

176 

66313 

69,634 

6(97(269 

May 

139 

162 

87444 

1,11,073 

9(02(367 

JuotO 

117 

164 

1(43*339 

1(639546 

to^aOoUi 

July 

123 

170 

1(02.726 

1(14,897 

4(68(474 

Attgitti 

IIS 

146 

63,421 

72,788 

64H1,692 

September .. 

124 

r»o 

89.'ft! 

1(08(148 

6(88(344 

OeMm 

i 143 1 

i 

170 

J 

86.311 

94(838 

9(«7A31 

November .. 

119 j 

1 

•65 

36(060 

44(641 

2(16,904 

December .. 

114 i 

149 1 

! 46(397 

33(924 

3(20(134 


N,0,—Moirthb fiftit! ^ imdsr th« bMiding “b RragraM” MBbaoMW* 

of (MM <Bi||ratw otnMnniiig ooa om noBtb to aaoUiar. 
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During the year, there were fifteen disputes, each of which ac¬ 
counted for more than one lakh of man-days lost. Out of them the 
strikes in the Ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Visakhapatnam 
recorded highest time-loss (7,04,501 man-days) involving 68,319 
workers and next came strikes in plantations in Kerala recording a 
time-loss of 620,388 man-days lost and involving 43,003 workers. A 
list of major work-stoppages during 1958 is given in the Statistical 
Appendix of this Year Book. 

In Table LXII, the statistics of disputes by states for the years 
1957 and 1958 are given. 


TABLE NO. LXII 


Number ok Di.spute.s, Workers Involved, Man-days Lost and 
Severity Rates, By States 


StaV 

1 

1 

t 

j 

! 

i 

i 

; X.. 

’ Disputes 

( 

i 

i 

No. j 
Workers 
Involved 

i 

1 

! 

No. of 
Man-days 
Lo.qt. 

1 „ 

No. of 
DisputfH 

967 

j 

j 

j N.. of 

1 Workers 

1 Involved 

i 

i 

i 

( 

i 

1 

1 

No. of 
Man-day.N 
I^t 

Mandays 
Lost a» 
per cent, 
of 

Man-days 

available 

i'i»r 

work 
i (Manu¬ 
facturing 
Indu tries 
only) 

Andhnt .. 

59 

25,121 

99,742 

81 

31,684 

2,3330 

0*26 

Assam 

24 

17,826 

67,132 

28 

17,402 

1,16,652 

0*03 

Biliar 

138 

86,237 

9,77.110 

116 

80,811 

9,62,277 

0*74 

Bombay .. 

1 254 

2,26,160 

13,24,741 

319 1 

1,91,767 

8.79,771 

0*24 

1 Jammu & Kashmir 

1 2 

440 

4.660 


,, 

., 

,. 

1 Kerala .. 

1 209 

l,0i),47!) 

10,73,75 i 

260 

1,85.".35 

10,04,386 

1*91 

Mv liya Pradesh 

i 60 

18.069 

1,51,300 

63 

26.676 

1,63,624 

0*34 

Madras -. 

237 

90,765 

7,42,964 

247 

1,16,667 

7,19.633 

0*78 

Mysore 

72, 

41,745 

4^16,260 

93 

49,964 

3,66,809 

0*30 

Orisaa 

12 

8,490 

1,56,268 

7 

6,960 

2,73,936 

0*33 

Puniab .. 

14 

3,956 

10,148 

13 

1 4,864 

6,114 

0*02 

Rajasthan 

! 25 

6.491 

78,61-2 

27 

7,629 

31,605 

0*02 

Uttar Fradtish ' • # 

i 101 

16,910 

1,14,942 

88 1 

34.894 

2,38,670 

0*27 

\Ve.*<t Bengal 

! 269 

2,64,706 

26,36,247 

231 

1.16,048 

13,41.364 

0*37 

; .Andaman A Nicobar 

2 

2,126 

19,188 

3 I 

3,600 

43,060 

, * 

iBlanas. 

Dallii .. 

44 

10,603 

2(),2li4 

65 

14,118 

47,919 

0*10 

Ttipnn .. 

2 

442 

4,454 

9 

1,392 

2,840 

0*04 

Totel 

1,524 

0,28,666 

77,97,686 

1.630 

8,89,371 

64,29,319 

0*40 


♦There no man-daye loat in the Mannfftotnrlnf? Sector. 


It will be seen that in 1958, West- Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and 
Kerala accounted for 63.6 per cent, of the total number of disputes, 
83.6 per cent, of the total number of workers involved, and 74.6 per 
cent, of the total number of workers involved, and 74.7 per cent, of 
the ltdtal number of man-days lost. The highest average time loss 
per dispute Was recorded in West Bengal (9.428 man-days). As corn- 
oared to 1957, the states of Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, l^sore, 
Punjab, fiajasthan, West Bengal and Tripura registered Wgher ttae 
tos^ durhig i^ie year 1958. 
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The severity rates for the manufacturing industries Sector for 
1957 are presented ip the last column of the Table. It will be seen 
that taking all the States together man-days lost formed only 0.4 
per cent, of man-days available for work in manufacturing indus¬ 
tries. It will also appear that in the States of Bombay and West 
Bengal, which recorded a large time-loss, the severity rate was 
actually lower than overall average of all States. The severity rate 
was relatively high in Kerala, Madras and Bihar. 

The data presented in Table LXII includes both strikes and lock¬ 
outs. It is somewhat difficult to compile statistics separately for 
strikes and lock-outs because some time disputes commencing in 
strikes turn into lock-outs and uice versa. However, in Table LXIIl 
statistics relating to disputes in which lockouts were declared at 
some stage or other have been presented separately. 

TABLE NO. LXIII 

Industrial Disputes in which Lock-outs were Declared (By 

States) 

(Month-wise) 


State 


ms 


195 

" No. of 
Lock<oute 

1 No. of 

1 V\orkcr 
j Invovtid 

Ko. of 
Man-days 
Lost 

No. of 
Lockouts 

No. of 

Workers 

Involved 

No, of 
Man<day 0 
Lost 

AndUra 

i 

170 

935 

1 

200 

100 

Assam 




3 

1 944 

j 

j 19,572 

Bibai 

9 

"5,417 

6,76.010 

10 

7,462 

i 2,31,972 

Bombay 

11 

0.826 

1,09.925 

15 

23,000 

i 3/53,061 

Kerala 


1,915 

3!t,878 

25 

47,896 

4,19,688 

Madhya Pradesh 

o 

176 

7,518 

• 

9,605 

69 679 

Madras ., ,. | 

29 

2i.90r» 

1 i 

3,34,958 

«> 

48,978 

4,65,094 

Mysor • .. ., .. , 

(i 

! 13,050 

1,67,782 

10 i 

1,463 

63.945 ; 

' . 1 

Orissa .. .. ! 

1 

:«»7 ^ 

1 

3,684 


2,270 

2,24,483 

Punjab • • ! 


; 


1 1 

7.5 

600 

Ilajusthan ., 

1 ' 

. UO 1 

5,r»70 ! 




Uttar Pradesh 

9 

: 2,371 

32,657 

6 

11,129 

1,24,666 

West Bengal .. .. i 

47 

64,900 

8,86,271 

47 

34,473 

6,61,220 

Tripura 

1 

256 

4,080 

1 

24 

168 

Total 

123 

1,48/138 

26,28,377 

152 

► _ 

1,87,525 

20,64,248 


Out of 1524 disputes reported during the year, lockouts were 
declared at some stage or other in 123 cases involving 1,48,038 
workers with a time loss of 26,28,377 man-days. It will be observed 
that the disputes in which lockout was declared at any stage ac¬ 
counted for 33.7 per cent, of the total time-loss in all industrial dis¬ 
putes during the year 1958, although by number they formed ottly 
8.0 per cent. The average time-loss per dispute of this type was. 21,369 
man-days against the average time-loss of 3,690 man-days per strike. 
The highest number of lockouts was" re’ported from West Bengal 
which accounted for 32.7 per cent, of total time-loss due to lockouts. 
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In 1958, there was no lockout in Assam and Punjab. The average 
time-loss per lock-out increased in Andhra, Bihar, Bombay, Mysore, 
West Bengal and Tripura and decreased in other States. 

Table LXIV gives the statistics of industrial disputes by indus¬ 
tries for 1957 and 1958. 


TABLE NO. LXIV 

Disputes CLiXSSiFiEi) by Industries, 1957 & 1958 




1958 



1967 


Man-days 



— 

- - - 


No. of 


I^ost as 
per tent. 


No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

iNo. of 

No, of 

of Man- 

Industry 

DiMputes 

Workers 

Man-days 

Disputes 

( IVorkers 

Man-days 

days 


Involved 

Lost 


i Involved 

IjOSt 

available 





i 



Cor woi k 

' 1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

6 

7 

8 

0—Agriculture and 

no 

1,33,663 

9,83,314 

i 

1 156 

1,30,633 

6,66,869 


Allied Activities. 



1 




1. Plantations •• 

99 

1,30,147 

i 9.46 070 

146 

1.25,878 

6.14,088 

52,781 

0‘13 

2* Others 

11 

3,516 

37,244 

10 

4,755 

.. 

1 ^Mining A Quarry- 

155 

79,294 

! 6,43.531 

127 

94,198 

10,23,353 


ing. 

1. Coal 

71 

31,083 

2,54,627 

57 

23,592 

5.67,176 

0*63 

2. Others 

84 

48,211 

3,89,004 

70 

70,606 

4,56,177 

0*64 

II-III—Manufacturing 

860 

4,60 812 

40 45,889 

946 

5,38,274 

39,22,831 

0-40 

1. Sugar Mills . 

11 

4,958 

25,103 

10 

0,281 

35.065 

013 

2. Hydrogenated 

Oil Industry. 

1 

300 

23,400 

4 

.389 

8,023 

0*49 

3. Bidi Industrv' 

1 

25,802 

2,88,697 

56 

18,718 

2,10,026 

9-21 

4. Cigarette 

0 

6,503 

10,518 

5 

2.TO 

634 

0*03 

5. Cotton Mills .. 

172 

1,94,907 

10,24,810 

276 

2,46.193 

14,86,018 

0'68 

6. Juto Mills 

20 

43,233 

2.76,652 

16 

29,498 

4,16,760 

0*62 

7. Silk Mills 

25 

3,565 

773 

15,032 

27 

2,674 

10,951 

0-06 

8. Woollf n 

4 

12,353 

4 

1,036 

18,643 

0*39 

9. Coir Faotoples 

12 

5,299 

29.729 

14 

11,776 

37.706 

0*38 

10. PftporMillH .. 

0 

3,804 

65,963 

6 

4,034 

70 960 

0'91 

U. Leather’ A 

15 

4,134 

7,004, 

10 

498 

706 

0 01 

ther Ppoduots. 





1,980 

47,289 

1*31 

12. Heavy Chemicals 

7 

455 

1.S62 

5 

13. Matches ., 

12 

2,379 

8,116 

11 

2,287 

22,46S 

0-35 

14. Cement 

4 

387 

3.307 

13 

5,519 

50,456 

0*38 

15 Mica Industries 

10 

1,518 

11,582 

5 

1,636 

1,026 

0 02 

16. Engineering 

154 

50,654 

7,78,668 

141 

53,954 

3,78,779 

0*18 

(Except Iron A 



• 





Steel). i 

17. Iron A Steel .. 

55 

64,222 

7,71,924 

56 

35,641 

2,61,414 

0-77 

18. Others 

289 

47,921 

6.92,170 

2S8 

1,161X>1 

1 8.66,330 

0*33 

IV—Construction .. 

30 

29,969 

4,23,501 

20 

11,831 

39,902 


V— Bleotrioity, Gas, 

96 

45,433 

2,71,889 

69 

! 32,946 

1,45,429 


Water and Sani¬ 
tary Services. 

I 




16,103 

1,62,241 


VI—Commerce 

65 

10,165 

13,632 

62 

.. 

1. Wholesale and 

3 

183 

88 

6 

245 

621 

• • 

Retail Trade. 

2. Banking and 

61 

9,963 

13,282 

48 

15,323 

1,60,782 


Insurance. 

3. Others ,. 

1 

19 

262 

8 


838 


VII—IVansport, 

79 

l,40,-44 

12.65,284 

100 

.39,088 

1,85,440 


Storage and Com¬ 
munications. • 

1* Docks and Forts 

1 

.37 

1,14,232 

7.92,082 

48 

22,324 

51.324 

6*004 

2. Railways (Exclu¬ 
ding Workshops 
which go under 

11 

3,452 

50,909 

16 

2,455 

5,996 



Manufacturing). 

8. Othem .. 

31 

28,860 

4,22,293 

36 

13,309 

1,28,129 


VlXI— j^arviees - 

17 

2,569 

6,509 

27 

7,348 

1,98,104 

». 

IX—Miscellaneous 

112 

20,117 

1,44,036 

123 

19,951 

1,85,141 


Total 

1,524 

9,28,566 

77,97,585 

1,630 

8,89.871 

64,20,319 
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The Manufacturing sector accounted for about 51.9 per c^t. of 
the total time-loss during the year 1958. Among other sectors, Tran^ 
port, Storage and Communications (which includes ports) accounted 
for 16.3 per cent, of total time-loss. Agriculture and Allied Activi¬ 
ties (which includes plantations) accounted for 2.6 per cent, Mining 
and Quarrying 8.3 per cent., Construction 5.4 per cent., Electricity, 
Gas, Water and Sanitary Services 3.4 per cent., Miscellaneous Group 
1.8 per cent.. Commerce 0.2 per cent, and Services 0.1 per cent. In 
the manufacturing sector, highest time-loss was recorded in the 
Cotton Mill industiy, followed by Engineering (except Iron and 
Steel) and Iron and Steel Industry. In the group Transport, Storage 
and Communications 62.6 per cent, of the time-loss was caused by 
the strikes in the various Docks and Ports in the country. As com- 
oared to the preceding year, the time-loss increased in all the 
sectors of economic activities except for Mining and Quarrying, 
Commerce and Miscellaneous Groups. The increase-in time-loss was 
most marked in Transport, Storage and Communications. 

Severity rates for the year 1957 for different industries are given 
in the last column of Table V. Apart from the various manufactur¬ 
ing industries, it has been possible to compile such rates for planta¬ 
tions, mines and railway only because for other industries it is not 
Dossible to calculate reliable figures of man-days available for work. 
The severity rate of time-loss due to industrial disputes was higher 
in Mining industries (0.53 per cent, of the total time available for 
work) than in the Manufacturing industries (0.40 per cent, of the 
total time available for work). Among the Manufacturing industries 
it was particularly high in the Bidi-industry (9.21 per cent.) because 
of widespread strikes in Aurangabad and Dhulian of Murshidabad 
District in West Bengal. The severity rate was also high in Heavy 
Chemicals (1.31 per cent.). Paper Mills (0.91 per cent.) Iron and Steel 
(0.77 per cent.). Cotton Textiles (0.58 per cent.) and Jute Textiles 
(0.52 per cent.). 

For classifying the work stoppages involving a number of causes 
or demands according to the specified categories of causes, the imme¬ 
diate cause leading to the work stoppage is taken into account. If 
there are a number of immediate causes, the most important among 
them is taken into account. The statistics of industrial disputes, 
classified by causes as above, for the years 1957 and 1958 are shown 
in the Table LXV. 

TABLE NO. LXV 

Classification op Industrial Disputes by Causes, 1958 



No. of 

Percentage to Total 

Oausefl 

Dinputea 



j 

! 


1958 

1887 

Wa^s A Allowancea 


50 5 


Bonna 


11-5 


Peraonnel 


29 2 

27^8 

Retrendnnent 


3*8 

B'l 

Leave A honm of work . • 


3*2 


Othm 


21-8 

80*» 

TotAl" .. 

1,52^4^ 

1000 

i 

100*0 


*Cat) 0 es not known in 10 OMes* 
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Disputes relating to “Wages and Allowances” were highest in 
number followed closely by those relating to “Personnel”. They to¬ 
gether formed, in relation to the cases for which relevant informa¬ 
tion was available, about 60.0 per cent, of the disputes. The corres¬ 
ponding figures foi’. 1957 under the .same causes wei’e 57.4 per cent. 
It will be seen that the proportion of the disputes relating to 
“Bonus”, “Retrenchment” “Leave and hours of work” and “Other” 
almost remained the same in 1958 and 1957. 

The statistics of disputes terminating during the year and classi¬ 
fied according to the results are .shown in Table LXVI. For the pur¬ 
pose of these statistics, re.sult is judged from the point of view of 
employees, i.e., to w'hat extent their demands were met. 

TABLE NO. LXVI 


ClaSvSIFication of Industriai, Disputes by Results, 1958 


Kcsult.s 

No. of 
BiKjiutes 

Percental g< 

1958 

• Total j 

1957 

SuooessfuJ .. .. .. .. 

470 

32*3 

30*8 1 

Partially Suocutwful .. .. 

232 

16'9 

15*0 

Unsuocossful 

400 

28*1 

33*4 

Inilofinite 

1 

j 

346 

23*7 

20‘8 

___ i 

Totnl ., : 

1,400* 

100-0 

lOO'O 1 

i 


•34 dbpute.s in progross lit tho end of the year and in 33 cases results are known. 

Of the total number of disputes in 1958 for which relevant in¬ 
formation was available, 28.1 per cent, were unsuccessful from the 
employees’ point of view, 32.3 per cent, were successful and another 
about 16.9 per cent, were partially successful. In 3.7 per cent, of the 
disputes, work was resumed without any final decision having been 
reached. As compared to the previous year, the percentage of dis¬ 
putes which were successful and partially successful increased and 
that for unsuccessful 'cases declined. 

The nuniber of the terminated disputes classified by duration is 
given in the Table LXVII. Duration represents the potential working 
days during the course of work-stoppage and does not include Sun¬ 
days and other scheduled holidays. 

About 67 per cent, of the work-istoppages which ended in 1958 
ah«jl foi- which relevant information was available lasted not more 
thah 5 days each. The disputes continuing for a month or more ac¬ 
counted for only about 8 per cent, of all disputes. The percentage 
distribution of industrial.disputes by duration during 1058 did not 
shovy any marked variation from that of. 1957.. 
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TABLE NO. LXVII 

Classification of Disputes by Duration, 1958 



No. Of 

Percentage of total 

Duration 

Di.sputos 

1958 

1957 

A day or less 

528 

856 

36-6 

More than a day npto 5 days 

461 

31 0 

30-0 

Morf> than 6 days upto lOda^^s 

no 

11*4 

12*6 

Moro than 10 days upto 20 days 

138 

9-3 

9*3 

More than 20 days upto 30 days 

74 

5*0 

4.4 

More than 30 davs .. ! 

114 

7*7 

7*1 

Total .. I 

1 1 

1 , 490*1 

100-0 

100*0 


*34 disputes wore in progress at the ond of the year and information on duration was 
not known in o cases. 


3. Machinery for the Prevention and Settlement of Industrial 

Disputes 

In a democratic society, maintenance of industrial peace depends 
mainly on the harmonious relations existing between employers and 
employees. This principle is recognised in India but due to inade¬ 
quate organisation of workers, their weak bargaining position and 
gradual enlargement of the public sector, the State has had to play 
an increasing role to ensure industrial harmony and social justice. 
In a way, the State is responsible for creating conditions in which 
the parties could be brought together to discuss and settle their 
problems in a spirit of co-operation and good will. The machinery 
set up by the Government for ensuring industrial harmony consists 
of (i) consultative machinery and (ii) conciliation or arbitration 
machinery. The consultative machinery now exists almost at every 
level, i.e., undertaking, industry/State and national, and aims at 
bringing the parties together for mutual settlement of differences. 
At the undertaking level, there are the works committees and joint 
committees.- At the industry level, there are the Wage Boards and 
Industrial Committees. The Labour Advisory, Boards function at 
State level and at the national level there are the Indian Labour 
Conference and the Standing Labour Committee, etc*. To settle the 
unresolved differences, conciliation machinery has been set up under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Failing conciliation, appropriate 
provision has been made in the Act for adjudication and arbitration 
of disputes. The statutory provisions which exist in the country in 
this regard have been given elsewhere**. Here it is proposed to 
mention briefly the machinery that exists. in this connection and the 
steps taken by the Government to promote industrial harmony dur¬ 
ing the year under review. 

^for delAfls we die wodon on Tripartite Labour Maehimy 
**See eeotlon on IniueMal Belalwu LegMaim. 
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Union Government~The Central Industrial Relations Machinery 
(IRM) under the Chief Labour Commissioner continued its efforts 
to maintain and promote industrial harmony in the undertakings in 
the Central sphere. The total number of establishments in the Cen¬ 
tral sphere**, which were required to constitute works committees 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 at the end of September, 
1958 was 1,122. However, only in 701 undertakings, i.e., in about 62 
per cent., of the undertakings, such committees were actually func¬ 
tioning during the period. The number of unit production committees 
on 30th September. 1958 was 102|-. 

Besides the statutory agencies, the Ministry of Railways has 
set up voluntary consultative machinery for settlement of disputes, 
etc., arising in undertakings under its control. For instance, the 
Permanent Negotiating Machinery in Railways set up in 1952 conti¬ 
nued to function satisfactorily during 1957-58. At the first tier of the 
Machinery, there were 47 meetings at the Headquarters level and 
1,070 meetings at District/Divisional levels. At the second tier, there 
were two meetings between the Railway Boai-d and the National 
Federation of Indian Railwaymen. In addition to these two regular 
meetings, there was also an ad hoc meeting between the Railway 
Board and the National Federation to discuss the question of intro¬ 
duction of a pension scheme for the railway employees. At the third 
tier of the machinery, the ad hoc Tribunal resumed its sittings with 
a view to deciding certain issues which had not been previously 
settled. Besides the Permanent Negotiation Machinery, the Railways 
have constituted Staff Committees/Councils and Labour Advisory 
Committees. During 1957-58, there were, in all, 149 Staff Committees/ 
Councils in six zonal railways, the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
and the Integral Coach Factory. These committees, etc., held 373 
meetings. Labour Advisory Committees existed in all the seven 
zonal railways. The deliberations of these agencies were helpful in 
promoting better understanding between the Railway Administra¬ 
tion and the staff. 

In 1954, a Negotiating Machinery was also established in the 
Ministry of Defence. It continued to function satisfactorily during 
1958, Its eighth meeting at the top level, i.e., between the Ministry 
and the All-India Defence Employees’ Federation was held on 31st 
July and 1st August, 1958, 

During the year 1958, the Central Government took a number of 
steps to promote industrial harmony. Important amongst these are: 
(i) adoption of the Code of Discipline in Industry, (ii) laying down 
the Procedure for Redressal of Workers’ Grievances, and (iii) coristi- 
tution of an Evaluation and Implementation Committee and establish¬ 
ment of an Evaluation and Implementation Division in the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment. 

(i) Code of Discipline in Industry—The origin of the Code may 
be traced back to the violent incidents that accompanied the indus¬ 
trial unrest during April—June, 1957, The growing indiscipline was 
discussed at the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference held 

iaformation in the States see pp. 146-47. 
fin some cases mrks oommittees themselves Donotioned as prodnotion committees* 
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in July, 1957 which appointed a tripartite sub-cominiltee to work 
out the details of a Code. This sub-committee prepared a draft Code, 
which was adopted by the 16th Session of the Standing Labour Com¬ 
mittee held in October, 1957 and the same was given a final shape by 
the Indian Labour Conference at its 16th Session held in May, 1958. 
The Code has since been ratified by the Central Organisations of 
workers and employers and is dot'tned to liave come into effect from 
1st June, 1958. 

The Code enjoins upon the parties to settle all disputes and 
grievances through negotiation, conciliation and arbitration. It bans 
coercion, intimidation, victimisation, ’go-slow' practice, strikes or 
lockouts without notices, etc*. Machinery has been set up at various 
levels to ensure implementation of the Code. At the centre, there is 
the Evaluation and Implementation Committee,* which reviews the 
progress made frorn time to time. A special feature of the Code is 
its voluntary adoption and enforcement. The organisations concern¬ 
ed have taken over the responsibility to implement the various pro¬ 
visions of the Code. One of the clauses of the Code pertains to the 
drawing up of a procedure for redressal of workers’ grievances. As 
a complement to the Code of Discipline in Industry, the Union 
Ministry of Labour and Employment have recently drawn up a draft 
Code of Efficiency and Welfare which aims at improving production 
and productivity. 

(ii) Procedure for Redressal of Workers’ Grievances —In ac¬ 
cordance with one of the clauses of the Code of Discipline, a model 
procedure for speedy disposal of workers’ grievances was formulat¬ 
ed towards the end of 1958 in consultation with the representatives 
of the organisations concerned. The procedure provides for, among 
other things, setting up of a Grievance Committee at the level of 
the undertaking, and detailed instructions to deal with and dispose 
of workers’ grievances. It also lays down certain guiding principles 
which govern the constitution and functions of the machinery so 
establishedf. 

(iii) Evaluation and Implementation Committee —In pursuance 
of the recommendations of the 16th Session ot the Standing Labour 
Committee held in October 1957, the Ministry of Labour and Em¬ 
ployment set up in June 1958, a tripartite Committee known as the 
Central Implementation and Evaluation Committee mainly to look 
into the complaints regarding non-implementation of awards of In¬ 
dustrial Tribunals, labour laws, etc., and to take suitable steps in 
the matter. The first meeting of this Committee was held on 20th 
September, 1958. At this meeting, the Committee chalked out its 
mrther programme of action. Important decisions taken at this meet¬ 
ing were: (i) State Governments should be requested to constitute 
similar Committees at the State level; (ii) the Central Implementa¬ 
tion and Evaluation Division in the Ministry of Labour and Employ¬ 
ment should look into the cases falling in the Central sphere while 
those in the State sphere should be dealt with by the agencies 
established by the appropriate State Governments; (iii) before 

and October 1058 bmee 

pages 490.600 and 321—823 respeotivoly, 

tFor greater details see Indkm Labour Oat^r, .Tanoary 1959; vide pp. ff ffg — g gfl. 
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appeals were preferred to the higher Courts in respect of non- 
implementation of awards, etc., workers’ and employers’ organisa¬ 
tions should have the cases screened by a special machinery to be 
set up for the purpose; (iv) the Code of'Discipline should be deemed 
to have come into effect from 1st June. 1958; (v) an on-the-spot en¬ 
quiry of the Calcutta Tramway Workers’ strike should be conducted 
by a tripartite agency, as envisaged in the Code of Discipline*. 

Besides the above, the Centra! Government have also taken steps 
to introduce schemes of workers’ participation in management and 
workers education which, it is hoped, would improve industrial re¬ 
lations. Some information relating to these schemes has been given 
in section 5 of the present chapter. 

State Governments —Apart from the elaborate machinery set up 
for the administration of various Labour Acts, works committees are 
required to be set up under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, at the 
level of the undertaking. Under the Act, these committees are to be 
constituted in units employing 100 or more workers. The function of 
these committees is to promote harmonious relations between em¬ 
ployers and employees and to resolve differences in the initial stage 
itself. Also, under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, joint com¬ 
mittees are to be established to maintain a regular channel of em¬ 
ployer-employee communication and to secure speedy consideration 
and removal of difficulties in the day-to-day work. Available details 
regarding the number of works committees, joint committees, etc., 
and their industry-wise classification arc given in Table LX'VIII on the 
next page. In this connection, it may be noted that besides these sta¬ 
tutory committees, there are a number of other committees of a 
voluntary nature such as production committees and accident preven¬ 
tion committees in which both the management and workers are re¬ 
presented. 


4. Tripartite and Bipartite Labour Machinery 

Union Government —The establishment of the International 
Labour Organisation in 1919 with emphasis on consultation and co¬ 
operation between employers’ and workers’ representatives, with the 
good offices of the Government nominees, exercised a great moral 
influence on the labour policies of various countries. Although this 
influence was discernible in India too, it was only during the Second 
World War that labour acquired the status of a consultative agency. 
The exigencies of war and particularly, the need for greater produc¬ 
tion, almost compelled Government to seek labour’s co-operation. 
The association of labour with the Indian Labour Conference in 1942 
was an'evidence of this policv. Since then, however, events have 
moved swiftly. After Independence, it has been the declared policy 
of the National Government to associate both employers’ and 
workers’ representatives in the consideration of all questions affect¬ 
ing labour. This association is in evidence at all levels, i.e., from the 
undertaking at the bottom to the industry or the nation, as a whole, 
at the apex. 

• For Details see Mian Labour dazm, Deoembet lOSS, pp. 45S-459, 
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A number of tripartite bodies have been set up as forum for dis¬ 
cussions and consultations.* Important among such bodies are: 
(i) Indian Labour Conference; (ii) Standing Labour Committee; 
(iii) Industrial Committees, and (iv) a few other Committees of a 
tripartite character. Apart from these, there is the Labour Ministers’ 
Conference which, though not tripartite in character, is closely as¬ 
sociated with this machinery. Then there is the bipartite joint Con¬ 
sultative Board of Industry and Labour. The activities of these and 
other similar agencies during the year 1958 are briefly given in the 
following paragraphs. 

1. Indian Labour Conference —The 16th Session of the Indian 
Labour Conference was held at Nainital on 19th and 20th May, 1958. 
The important decisions/conclusions reached at the Conference are 
briefly summarised below: — 

(i) Industrial Relations —The topics discussed under this sub¬ 
ject included suspension of adjudication, grievance pro¬ 
cedure, trade union rivalry, registration of trade unions 
and their recognition, union-shop and check-off. The Con¬ 
ference was of the opinion that the time was not appro¬ 
priate for suspension of adjudication for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, although adjudication would be the 
last resort in the process. As regards grievance procedure, 
the Conference approved the guiding principles evolved 
in this connection by the Sub-Committee of the Indian 
Labour Conference (constituted at its 15th Session) and 
further decided to request the Sub-Committee to draw a 
simple and flexible procedure in accordance with these 
principles. The steps to be taken to mitigate the evils of 
trade union rivalry were discussed separately at a meet¬ 
ing of the four Central Organisations of Workers and a 
Code of Conduct was adopted. Among other things, this 
Code of Conduct reiterates the right of every employee 
to join a union of his choice, seeks to eliminate dual 
membership, recommends regularity in the elections of 
executive bodies and office bearers of trade unions, and 
seeks to avoid violence, coercion and intimidation in inter¬ 
union dealings. Regarding registration of trade unions, 
the Conference recommended that if out of the seven 
signatories to an application for registration (as required 
under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 1926) one or two were 
discharged during the pendency of the application,'regis¬ 
tration should not be denied solely on the ground that 
they ceased to be workers. The subject of recognition of 
trade unions and verification of their membership was 
discussed in some detail. The more important conclusions 
arrived at in this connection were: where there is more 
than one union, the one claiming recognition should be 
functioning at least for one year after registration. The 
membership of union seeking recognition should have at 
least 15 per cent., of the workers in the establishment; a 

♦For origin and oro/ijtion see, ftttfian Haiour Tear Book,''J946; pp, SS.I.eT. 
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union might ask for recognition as a representative union 
tor an industry in a local area if its membership com¬ 
prises at least 25 per cent., of the workers of that industry 
in that area; if there are several unions in an industrial 
establishment the one with the largest number should be 
recognised. Once a union is recognised, there should be 
no change in its position for two years; only unions which 
oDserve the Code of Discipline should be entitled to recog¬ 
nition. The representative union for an industry in an area 
should have the right to represent workers in all the 
establishments in the industry, but if a union of workers 
in a particular establishment had a membership of h alf 
or more, it should have the right to deal with matters of 
purely local interest. In the matter of further steps to be 
taken for verification of the strength of unions by the 
Chief Labour Commissioner, it was agreed that copies of 
the claims of membership submitted to the Chief Labour 
Commissioner by each of the trade union federations 
should be made available to the remaining federations, 
and that before finalising his verification the Chief Labour 
Commissioner should furnish the particulars of verifica¬ 
tion to the Federations concerned and consider their 
objections, if any. In the event of any dispute regarding 
the verification procedure, it was decided that the matter 
should be referred to a Committee consisting of representa¬ 
tives of all central trade union organisations. If even at 
this stage, a dispute remained unresolved then it should 
be referred to an agreed independent agency or tribunal. 
The proposals for union-shop and check-off were rejected. 

(ii) Amendments to the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947—The 
Conference approved the proposed amendment which 
enables the appointment of serving or retired District 
Judges as Presiding Officers of Industrial Tribunals. 
Certain conditions intended to be imposed on the appoint¬ 
ment of such judges were also agreed upon. 


(iii) Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme —It was recom¬ 
mended that the quantum of loan to employers permissible 
under the Scheme should be raised from 374 per cent., to 
50 per cent., and that the framing of rules for allotment 
of tenements should be left to the employers (who should 
finalise the same in consultation with the workers in their 
establishments) subject to the observance of certain broad 
principles laid down by the Government. It was also 
decided in this connection that in such States where the 
Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme was not making 
satisfactory progress for want of developed building land 
they should spend as much of their allocation under the 
Housing Scheme as was needed for the acquisition and 
development of land. The developed lands could be utilis¬ 
ed either by the State Governments themselves or sold to 
employers at a no-profit-no-loss basis. 
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(iv) Employees’ State Insurance Scheme —With regard to the 
working of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, it 
was decided that, (i) the State Governments’ share of ex¬ 
penditure on account of the extension of medical care to 
families should be one-eighth of the total expenditure dur¬ 
ing the Second Plan Period; (ii) the State C^vernments 
may adopt any system (service, panel or mixed) which 
they consider most feasible, keeping in view the local 
conditions and in consultation with the workers’ organisa¬ 
tions; (iii) a sum of Rs. 30 per confinement case should be 
paid to the wives of insured persons, on extension of 
medical care to families; (iv) no further improvements in 
the quantum of cash benefits might be made till the 
scheme was extended to the pi'esent coverable population 
and families included within its scope. However, the Con¬ 
ference recommended that, (i) some improvement was 
necessary in the rate of cash maternity benefit as the rate 
in .some of the State Acts was higher and (ii) persons 
suffering from T.B. might also be given special considera¬ 
tion and given cash benefits at higher rates. To enable 
these and a few other proposals being made financially 
feasible, the employers’ contribution should be raised to 
4f per cent., as already provided for in the law. It was also 
recommended that the administration of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme and the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Scheme should be integrated. 

(v) Evaluation and implementation of awards, etc. —It was 
decided that, (i) the State Governments should set up 
machinery similar to that of the Central Government to 
assess the extent of non-implementation of labour laws, 
awards, etc., and to evaluate the results achieved; (ii) while 
referring cases of non-implementation, etc., to the agency 
envisaged in (i) complete details of the case, the name of 
the party concerned and specific items of non-implementa¬ 
tion. etc., should be furnished. When cases of non-imple¬ 
mentation relate to an individual party, the Evalua¬ 
tion and Implementation Division of the Union Ministry 
of Labour and Employment might write direct to the 
party concerned. The State Governments might be re¬ 
quested to adopt the same procedure in respect of disputes 
in state sphere, at the appropriate time. 

(vi) Closure of Industrial Undertakings —The Conference dis¬ 
cussed at some length the closure of industrial undertak¬ 
ings and the problem of unemployment created thereby 
and made certain recommendations in regard to the under¬ 
takings located in some of the major sectors of industry, 
such as, plantations, cotton textiles, jute textiles and engi¬ 
neering. 

2. Standing Labour Committee —The seventeenth Session of the 
Standing Labour Committee was held at Bombay on 28th-29th Octo¬ 
ber, 1958. The main conclusions/recommendations adopted at the 
meeting related to: (i) evaluation and implementation of labour 
enactments, (ii) workers’ participation in management, (iii) amend¬ 
ments to the Industrial Disputes Act, (iv) study of major strikes, 
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(v) review of the working of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, 
and (vi) legislation to regulate working conditions of motor trans¬ 
port workers. In regard to evaluation and implementation of labour 
enactments, the Committee suggested the following action: 

(a) Workers’ and Employers’ Organisations should evolve machinery 
for screening cases wherein recourse to law courts is contemplated; 

(b) Workers’ and Employers’ Organisations should advise their consti¬ 
tuents to report only specific and genuine cases of non-implementa¬ 
tion of awards to the machinery set up by the Central Government; 

(c) State Governments should expedite setting up of Implementa¬ 
tion Committees which should be representative of all the parties 
concerned, and (b) an analysis of cases of appeals made after the 
abolition of the Appellate Tribunal to High Courts and the Supreme 
Court should be undertaken both by the Union and State Govern¬ 
ments. 

In regard to workers’ participation in management, the Com¬ 
mittee recommended that such of the 50 units which were original¬ 
ly selected and which had not set up joint councils of management 
should be substituted by others within six weeks. It was also recom¬ 
mended that where the parties concerned agreed to set up joint 
management council, the original list of fifty might be extended. 
Regarding amendments of the Industrial Disputes Act, the Com¬ 
mittee recommended the setting up of a sub-committee consisting of 
the representatives of the Central Government, six State Govern¬ 
ments and one representative each of the three All-India Employers’ 
Organisations and of the four All-India Workers’ Organisations to 
examine the proposed amendments. On the question of study of 
major strikes by observers from the point of view of the Code of 
Discipline, it was recommended that an Observer or a team of 
Observers should be deputed to study major strikes. The Govern¬ 
ment should consider each such question on its merits and decide 
whether the team should be official, non-official or mixed. In case it 
was decided to appoint a mixed team of Observers then Organisa¬ 
tions concerned should be informally consulted while selecting re¬ 
presentatives. As regards the working of the Employees’ State Insu¬ 
rance Scheme, it was recommended that (i) the extension of the 
scheme to the present coverable population should be completed by 
the end of the Second Five Year Plan; (ii) a Committee should be 
appointed to review the working of the scheme, and (iii) periodical 
progress reports on the working of the scheme should be made 
available to Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. As regards the 
legislation to regulate the working conditions of motor transport 
workers, no agreement could be reached in respect of hours of work, 
spread-over and payment for over-time work. It was, therefore, 
decided that the matter should be examined further and a decision 
taken by the Central Government. 

3. Industrial Committees —In order to deal with the specific 
problems of labour that arise from time to time in particular indus¬ 
tries, the Government of India have constituted Industrial Com¬ 
mittees. Such Committees have, so far been set up for the follow¬ 
ing ten industries: (i) plantations; (ii) coal-mining; (iii) cotton tex¬ 
tiles; (iv) cement; (v) tanneries and leather goods manufactories; 
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(vi) mines other than coal mines; (vii) jute; (viii) building and con¬ 
struction; (ix) chemicals, and (x) iron and steel. Of these, the last 
three were set up only recently and no meeting of these Com¬ 
mittees was held up to the end of 1958. Of the first seven only the 
committees on (i) plantations; (ii) mines other than coal mines, and 
(iii) jute, met during the year 1958. The Committee on Plantations 
held its eighth Session on 21st January 1958, the Committee on 
Mines other than Coal Mines met on 17th-18th April 1958, and that 
on Jute held its first Session on 1st and 2nd August 1958. 


4. Other Tripartite Committees —Besides the Indian Labour 
Conference, the Standing Labour Committee and the Industrial Com¬ 
mittees, the Union Government have constituted a number of* other 
tripartite committees, boards, etc. Some of these are statutory and 
others, non-statutory. Important among such committees are; (i) Cen¬ 
tral Implementation and Evaluation Committee; (ii) Steering Group 
on Wages; (iii) Central Board of Workers’ Education.; (iv) Central 
Advisory Board set up under the Minimum Wages Act, and (v) Con¬ 
ference on Safety in Mines. The Central Implementation and 
Evaluation Committee set up to expedite the implementation of 
awards, etc., held its first meeting on 20th September 1958, when it 
discussed a number of matters relating to cases of non-implementa¬ 
tion, partially delayed or defective implementation of awards; imple¬ 
mentation of the Code of Discipline in Industry; evaluation of 
labour enactments, etc. The Tripartite Steering Group on Wages was 
set up mainly to study the wage trends and to collect such data as 
might prove useful in determining the broad principles for wage 
fixation. It met twice during the year, viz., on 24th February 1958 
and 19th September 1958. As a result of its deliberations it has been 
decided to undertake or to arrange for studies, among others, in 
respect of (i) replacement and modernisation costs in sfelected in¬ 
dustries, (ii) preparation of wage maps, (iii) wage costs, and 
(iv) absenteeism pattern of colliery workers in the Jharia Coal fields. 
The Central Board of Workers’ Education held its first meeting on 
20th December 1958 when it decided to open ten Centres to tr ain 
worker-teachers. The Central Advisory Board set up under the 
Minimum Wages Act held three meetings till the end of 1958. The 
first Session of the Conference on Safety in Mines was held at 
Calcutta on 5th-6th August 1958. 

5. Labour Ministers’ Conference—The Fifteenth Session of the 
Labour Ministers’ Conference was held at Nainital on 15th—19th 
May 1958. The important items on the agenda of the Conference 
were; (i) industrial relations; (ii) working of the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme and Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme; 
(iii) amendments to the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947; (iv) Subsidis¬ 
ed Industrial Housing Scheme; and (v) evaluation and implementa¬ 
tion of labour enactments, etc. The main conclusions/decisions 
arrived at the Conference were, more or less, similar to those arriv¬ 
ed at the Sixteenth Session of the Indian Labour (^onference.f 


♦For details see Indian Labour OazeiU, June 1958; pp, 1255—1260. 
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6. Joint Consultative Board of Industry and Labour —The 
eleventh meeting of the bipartite Joint Consultative Board of In- 
dtist^ and Labour was held on 30th January 1958, in New Delhi. 
It discussed, among other things, the following two subjects: — 

(i) Labour Management Co-operation, and 

(ii) Payment of Retrenchment Compensation. 

The discussions on these subjects were confined to eliciting clari¬ 
fications, etc., and no formal conclusions emerged from the meeting. 

State Governments* —In Andhra, the State Labour Advisory 
Board was reconstituted in June 1958 replacing the former 
Hyderabad Labour Advisory Committee and a meeting of the same 
was held in August 1958. The Board discussed, among other things, 
the Code of Discipline, uniformity in the matter of national and 
festival holidays, implementation of awards. In Assam, the Stand¬ 
ing Labour Committee held its eleventh Session on 12th March 1958, 
and considered matters relating to implementation of Plantations 
Labour Act and the Rules thereunder, creation of a plantation wel¬ 
fare organisation, grant of retiring gratuity, working hours of 
children and the Code of Discipline in Industry. In Bihar, the Bihar 
Central (Standing) Labour Advisory Board held its sixteenth meet¬ 
ing at Ranchi on 13th-14th February 1958. The Board, inter-alia, 
discussed the report of the ‘Go-slow’ Committee, report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Shops and Establishments Act and Rules and the Code of 
Discipline in Industry. It also decided to set up a tripartite Stand¬ 
ing Committee to keep a continuous watch on the implementation of 
the decisions, etc., of the Board as well as other tripartite agencies 
in the State. Besides the Advisory Board, the State Government also 
constituted a tripartite Standing Committee and a Labour 
Standardisation Committee for sugar industry. In Bombay, no 
meeting of the State Labour Advisory Board was^ held in 1958. The 
tripartite Regional Advisory Committees for (i) Greater Bombay and 
Thana, (ii) Kolhapur, and (iii) Gujerat held their meetings. While 
the Committees for Greater Bombay and Thana and Kolhapur held 
two meetings, the Gujerat Committee met only once. In Kerala, the 
State Industrial Relations Board held a meeting on 21st-22nd July 
1958. Besides this, meetings of the following Industrial Relations 
Committees/Councils for different industries were held: Coir (five 
times). Tiles (once), Cashewnut (once). Plantations (twice). Chemi¬ 
cals (once). Textiles (twice). Oil-milling (twice). Timber (four times) 
and Engineering (twice). In Madras, the State Labour Advisory 
Board was reconstituted in August 1958. The first meeting of the 
reconstituted Board was held on 13th December 1958, when it dis¬ 
cussed, inter-alia, problems relating to workers’ participation in 
management, the Code of Discipline in Industry, closure of indus¬ 
trial undertakings and unemployment. During the year, the State 
Government constituted four ad-hoc tripartite Committees, one each 
for textile industry in Coimbatore, transport industry in the State, 
Central Workshop (Government Transport) and plantations for 
specific purposes. In Mysore, a State Labour Advisory Committee 

data givBn in this section are incomplete. It also excludes statutory Committees^ etc., 
lit up under the Minimum Wages Act, Planations Labour Act, eto. 
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was constituted during the year and its first meeting was held on 
19th December 1958. The important items on the agenda were, 
fixation of national and festival paid holidays; investment of a por¬ 
tion of bonus in National Savings Certificates; setting up of an 
Evaluation and Implementation machinery at the State level and 
Model Grievance Procedure. In Orissa, the sixth meeting of the State 
Labour Advisory Board was held on 23rd and 24th July 1958, while 
in the Punjab, a meeting of the reconstituted State Labour Advisory 
Board was held in November 1958. The fourth meeting of the 
Rajasthan Labour Advisory Board was held on 24th and 25th Febru¬ 
ary 1958. Important amongst the subjects discussed at the meeting 
were: (i) joint consultation in industry; (ii) popularising the Subsi¬ 
dised Industrial Housing Scheme; (iii) voluntary recognition of trade 
unions: and (iv) Code of Discipline in Industry. The Rajasthan 
authorities have, in addition, constituted one State Level Committee 
and six Local Committees one in each division consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of employers, employees and Government for promoting 
industrial peace. In Uttar Pradesh, tripartite conferences for different 
industries continued to exist. The Tripartite Conference for sugar 
industry was held on 27th June 1958. The State Government set up 
Standing Tripartite Committees for textiles, sugar, electricity and 
small-scale industries. Besides these, the Government set up a 
number of other committees to deal with specific problems, e.g., 
bonus committees for sugar and electricity undertakings; com¬ 
mittees to examine the Standing Orders in the Vacuum Pan sugar 
factories and in electricity undertakings. In West Bengal, four 
meetings of the State Labour Advisory Board were held. The first 
one was held on 29th January 1958, the second on 30th April 1958, 
the third on 11th August 1958 and the fourth on 10th September 
1958. At these meetings several problems relating to labour w'ere dis¬ 
cussed. Important amongst these were: industrial relations during 
1957; formation of Evaluation Committee; formation of sub-Com- 
mittees for major industries and for payment of bonus; appointment 
of Wage Boards for jute, iron and steel and tea plantation indus¬ 
tries; and industrial housing scheme. The ad-hoc Committee on 
Rationalisation in jute industry set up by the State Government in 
August 1957, held several meetings. The Committee arrived at a 
tentative agreement on the principles to be followed in dealing with 
surplus labour caused on account of closure of jute mills. Besides 
these, there are a few other committees, viz., special committee on 
jute industry; a committee to enquire into the causes of reduction 
of women workers in jute industry. In Delhi, the Labour Advisory 
Board was reconstituted during August 1958. The previous Board 
held one meeting on 30th January 1958, when the discussions mainl y 
centred round the Code of Discipline in Industry. The reconstituted 
Board held two meetings—the first one on 11th September 1958, and 
the second on 3rd December 1958. At these meetings it discussed, 
among other subjects, recognition of and facilities for, trade unions 
and encouragement to voluntary arbitration of industrial disputes. 

5. Workers’ Participatim in Management and Workers’ K d oratio n 

No long period solution of the problem of industrial relations 
can ignore workers’ participation in management and workers’ 
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education scheme. The authors of the Second Five Year Plan recog¬ 
nised the important role of workers when they said that the workers 
should be made to feel that in his own way he is helping to build a 
progressive State.* The Plan envisages increased association of 
labour with management for its successful implementation. Partly 
in order to fit the workers to take an effective part in the joint 
councils of management to be set up in industrial undertakings 
under the scheme of workers’ participation in management, the 
Plan considered it necessary to train trade union executives. The 
various steps so far taken in these two directions are briefly given 
below:— 

Workers’ Participation in Management —The Government of 
India appointed a Study Group to recommend the steps to be taken 
to implement the recommendation of the Plan regarding setting up 
of Councils of Management consisting of management, technicians 
and workers in large establishments in organised industries. After 
visiting some European Countries, the Group submitted a report to 
the Government of India. The report was considered by the Indian 
Labour Conference at its 15th Session held in July 1957. The Con¬ 
ference favoured voluntary action and set up a tripartite sub-com¬ 
mittee to prepare a detailed scheme to be tried in the first instance 
in certain selected units. The Sub-Committee met in August 1957, 
and among others, compiled a list of important industi’ies, both m 
the private and public sectors where such schemes could be intro¬ 
duced. The industries thus selected were cotton textiles, jute, engi¬ 
neering, chemicals, tobacco, paper, sugar, cement, mines and planta¬ 
tions in the private sector and railway workshops and yards, posts 
and telegraphs, ports, shipyards, transport workshops, mines, print¬ 
ing and electricity undertakings in the public sector. The Committee 
recommended that State Governments should be requested to name 
suitable undertakings under their control for inclusion in the experi¬ 
ment. Certain criteria were laid down by the Committee for selec¬ 
tion of units. Important amongst them are: — 

(i) the undertakings should have well-established, strong and 
active workers’ unions, 

(ii) the undertakings should employ at least 500 workers, 

(iii) the employer as well as the workers’ union concerned 
should be a member of, or affiliated to, certain establish¬ 
ed organisations, and 

(iv) the undertaking should have a good record of industrial 
relations. 

Seminar on Labour Management Co-operation —In order to 
implement speedily and effectively its recommendations, the tri¬ 
partite sub-committee suggested the organisation of a seminar con¬ 
sisting of employers’ and workers’ representatives of the units 
selected. A seminar on the lines proposed was held in January- 
February 1958, and it made detailed recommendations regarding the 
constitution, functions and administration of joint councils. Among 
others, the recommendations related to (i) size of the councils, 


•Steatd Fiv Tear Plan, vide p. S72. 
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(ii) representation to the parties, (iii) office bearers, (iv) training 
programnle, (v) dissemination of information to workers, (vi) rela¬ 
tions with Workers Committees, and (vii) a draft model agreement re¬ 
garding establishment of Councils of Management. 

Extent of Implementation —Till 24th December 1958, 18 indus¬ 
trial units had set up Joint Councils of Management. The State-wise 
distribution of these 18 undertakings was: Bombay—4; West 
Bengal—3; Assam and Kerala—2 each; Bihar, Madras, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Mysore, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi—one each. 

Workers’ Education —In order to ascertain the workers’ needs 
and to recommend action in the sphere of workers’ education, the 
Government of India constituted in January 1957, an international 
team of eight experts, in co-operation with the Ford Foundation. The 
team was requested to suggest specifically the steps to be taken 
for; — 


(i) education of union representatives in the principles and 
techniques of trade union organisation, management and 
financing; 

(ii) education of union members to enable them to take intel¬ 
ligent part in union affairs and to perform their duties as 
citizens; 

(iii) education of union representatives in responsible and 
effective participation in management, and 

(iv) other aspects of workers’ education. 


The members of the team toured the country and later on narti- 
^ seminar—specially organised for the purpose. After the 
seminar were over, the team submitted its re¬ 
port to the Government of India. The report, inter-alia, made detail- 
ed recommendations regarding the establishment of a spS orga- 
tlonh the purpose, its functions, selection and training ^of 

teachers, techniques of instructions, teaching equipment and 
finances. The programme envisaged by the team was endorsed with 

Wd ta°j”uly‘ Labour Con- 


Implementation-The first phase of the workers’ edncatinn 

teacher-administrators are to be posted in fon 
parts of the country where they Sill undertake th? 
worker-teachers. On the organisational side the pJ?, training of 
set up a Central Board for wSr? Pdf S^n^ Government have 
sentatives of Government (both Central an?«5??f 
ployers’ organisations and educates. 



CHAPTER V 

LABOUR WELFARE 

The concept of labour welfare, as aptly pointed out by the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, bears somewhat different interpreta¬ 
tion in different countries. Some of the important factors that deter¬ 
mine the concept are: social customs, degree of industrialisation and 
the educational development of the worker*. According to an l.L.O. 
publication, the term labour welfare includes such services, facilities 
and amenities as may be established in, or in the vicinity of, under¬ 
takings to enable the persons employed therein to perform their work 
in healthy and congenial surroundmgsf. This has been somewhat 
further elaborated in the I.L.O. Recommendation (No. 102) concern¬ 
ing Welfare Facilities for Workers adopted at the 39th Session of the 
International Labour Conference held in June 1956. The term welfare, 
as used in the Recommendation, includes inter alia, (i) feeding facili¬ 
ties in or near the undertaking; (ii) rest and recreation facilities; and 

(iii) transportation to and from work where ordinary public trans¬ 
port is inadequate or impracticable. 

The importance of providing welfare facilities, in an under¬ 
developed country like ours, is by now well recognised. In India 
which has embarked upon a vast programme of industrialisation the 
need for labour welfare is all the more important. It is partly in 
recognition of this need that a provision of Rs. 6.74 crores was made 
for labour and labour welfare programmes in the First Five Year 
Plan. In the Second Plan, the provision has been made for Rs. 29 
crores. Independent of the programmes contained in the Plants, the 
employers and workers or their organisations have undertaken wel¬ 
fare activities. The following paragraphs describe briefly the nature 
and extent of welfare facilities undertaken by (i) Central Govern¬ 
ment, (ii) State Governments, (iii) employers of their organisations, 

(iv) workers’ organisations, and (v) statutory welfare funds. , 

1. Activities of the Goverament of India 

The Government of India evinced interest in labour welfare only 
recently, i.e., during the Second World War, when they introduced 
schemes of labour welfare in their ordnance, ammunition and other 
factories engaged in war production. This was done mainly to keep 
up the morale of the workers and to increase their productivity. 
With the achievement of Independence and emergence of India as a 
Republic wedded to the idea of Welfare State and a socialist pattern 
of society, efforts in this direction have been redoubled. A discernible 
tendency in recent years has been to bring the matters connected 
with workers’ welfare more and more within the purview of legisla¬ 
tion. The institution of labour welfare funds in coal and mica mines 
and of provident funds in major industries, the initiation of social 
security and industrial housing schemes and radical revision of the 

*IU^port of tho Royal Commission on Labour in India—p. 261. 

flntemational Labour Organisation, Second Asian Regional Conference, Nnwara Eliya 
(Ceylon) January 1960, Report II Provision of Facilities for the Promotion'ofWorkeis’Welfare 
(Geneva, I.L.O. 1949), 
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law regulating conditions of work, are prominent among the measures 
taken to promote the welfare of the working classes. More recently 
efforts are afoot to bring the welfare of workers in manganese ana 
iron ore mines also within the scope of legislation. ...... x 

Labour Welfare Funds —In 1946, the Government of India initiat¬ 
ed an experimental scheme to finance welfare activities in industrial 
undertakings owned and controlled by them. The activities of the 
Fund were to be such as were outside the scope of the existing 
statutory provisions in this respect. Establishments under the control 
of the Railway Board and major ports were, however, excluded from 
the purview of the scheme*. The Government’s contribution to the 
Fund is equal to the employee’s contribution or rupee one per worker 
whichever is less, subject to further proviso of adequate funds being 
available in the sanctioned budget of the Ministry concerned. The 
funds are being utilised for initiating and promoting various non- 
statutory welfare activities, such as. indoor games and outdoor sports, 
reading rooms and libraries, celebration of special festivals like Dipa- 
wali. Republic Day, etc. At the end of March 1957, more than 164 
welfare funds covering one lakh workers were in existence. 


Welfare Trust Funds —A proposal to enact law for the establish¬ 
ment of welfare funds in industrial undertakings has been under the 
consideration of the Government of India for some time. The subject 
was discussed in the various Sessions of the Labour Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference and the Standing Labour Committee. It is the intention of 
the Government to promote legislation on the basis of the recom¬ 
mendations made by these bodies, as soon as certain legal difficulties, 
which have come to notice in the meantime, have been resolved. 


Z. Activities of the State Governments 


Andhra —There were six welfare centres one each at Musheera- 
bad (Hyderabad). Warrangal, Vijayawada, Azamabad (Hyderabad), 
Sanatnagar (Secunderabad) and Nizamabad in the State during the 
year under review. There were a children’s corner, a nursery, girls 
boys’ and women’s club and a creche in each centre. Adult education 
classes were conducted for the illiterate workers. Sewing and em¬ 
broidery were organised for the benefit of women workers. Educa¬ 
tional facilities such as libraries, books, magazines and newspapers 
were provided. Indoor and outdoor games were also conducted at 
each centre. 


Assam —Nineteen Welfare Centres were functioning for the 
benefit of workers in plantations. Though these Centres were sponsor¬ 
ed by the State Government, they were actually run by social service 
agencies. Of the nineteen centred five were meant for men workers, 
four for women labourers and ten for ex-garden labour. Besides 
usual welfare activities such as games and dramatic performances, 
regular literacy classes were also held in these centres for teaching 
illiterate workers. In the welfare centres meant for women, facili¬ 
ties of learning, weaving, knitting, etc., were available. Besides these, 
two welfare centres, one for male workers at Rowriah and the other 
for female workers at Mezenga were started during the year under 
review, lliese centres imparted training to suitable candidates in 
labour welfare work. 


*For details of the scheme see, Iniitm labour Tear Book, 1947*48. 
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Under the Second Five Year Plan, it is proposed to open 25 
community centres for tea plantation labour and 4 welfare centres 
for urban industrial labour other than plantation labour, and pieces 
of lands for the construction of these centres were selected by the 
State Government. Besides, a Labour Welfare Board was constituted 
to guide, supervise and coordinate the activities of the different 
organisatioms which were entrusted with the operation of labour 
welfare schemes. 

Bombay —The Labour Welfare Board constituted under the 
Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953, maintained 55 labour welfare centres 
in the industrial areas of Bombay State during the period under re¬ 
view. These centres catered to the recreational and allied require¬ 
ments of workers and their families. During the year 1957-58, the 
total attendances at the welfare centres (excluding circulating libra¬ 
ries) was 2,05 lakhs as against 1,76 lakhs during 1956-57. The 
attendance at the circulating library posts and reading rooms outside 
centres was 17.6 lakhs during -the year. Sports and other competitions 
were attended with much greater enthusiasm and there was greater 
participation in them during the year 1957-58 than in the past two 
years. The total attendances at the outdoor and indoor games was 
about 88 lakhs as against 72 lakhs in 1956-57. On workers’ education 
side. 80 worker members were deputed to take part in the pilot pro¬ 
ject for workers’ education started by the Institute for Labour Wel¬ 
fare Naigaum. Bombay. A similar short-term training camp for about 
40 men and 40 women workers was started in the premises of the 
Training Institute for Physical Education. Kandivili with the close 
cooperation of the staff of the Kandivili Institute and the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences from January 28 to February 2, 1959. The scheme 
of awarding scholarships to the sons and daughters of workers 
continued during 1957-58. The total number of persons who made use 
of medical aid facilities provided at the centres during 1957-58 was 
29,662 as against 21.938 during the preceding year. The Board started 
its first Holiday Home for workers at Amboli in March 1958. Among 
the special activities for women and girls were sewing, handicrafts 
and cooking. The Board continued to cater to the needs of children. 
Sanction was accorded to the construction of additional creche and 
nursery school premises at Bombay. 

In addition to the labour welfare centres administered by the 
Labour Welfare Board, separate welfare centres existed in almost all 
the places of industrial importance in Saurashtra area. In all, 20 wel¬ 
fare centres existed during 1957-58. These welfare centres provided 
such welfare facilities as indoor and outdoor games, nursery school, 
sewing, knitting and embroidery classes, reading room smd library, 
radio and medical instruments, first aid, adult education classes, 
periodic cinema shows, excursions, special activities for women ahd 
children, various club activities, etc. Besides, five labour welfare 
centres in the Vidarbha area, which were opened during the First Five 
Year Plan continued to function. Two welfare centres one each at 
Jalna and Latur in Marathwada area were started under the Second 
Five Year Plan. 

Madhya Pradesh— During the period under review, 18 labour 
welfare centres—14 in the former Madhya Bharat region and 4 in the 
former Mahakoshal region were functioning in the State. The welfare 
centres in the Madhya Bharat region were run by the representative 
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trade unions although the State Government financed the centres in 
the shape of annual grants-in-aid. In the Mahakoshal region, the wel¬ 
fare centres were administered by the State Government. A com¬ 
munity hall was being constructed at Satna by the joint contributions 
of a local employer and the Government. Besides the welfare centre 
at Satna, departmental centres were being set up at Rewa and 
Chhatarpur. 

Punjab —Thirteen welfare centres functioned in the State during 
the year under review. In these centres, besides usual recreational 
activities, arrangements were made to impart training in tailoring, 
etc., to women workers and education to adults. 

Rajasthan —During the year under review, 22 welfare centres 
were functioning in the State. The annual expenditure on these wel¬ 
fare centres was to the tune of Rs. 8 lakhs. These welfare centres 
provided medical aid. maternity and child welfare facilities, adult 
education, wrestling pits, handicraft training, indoor and outdoor 
games, reading room, library and recreational facilities. 

Uttar Pradesh —At the end of December 1958, there were 52 labour 
welfare centres (excluding two seasonal ones) functioning in different 
industrial areas of the State apart from a T.B. Clinic at Kanpur. The 
total budgetted grant for organising activities at these centres 
was Rs. 134n.,d00 in 1958-59. The main activities of these centres were 
(i) organisation of outdoor and indoor games, Kirtan. inter-mill and 
inter-centre tournaments; (ii) provision of medical assistance and 
advice and maternity work; (iii) free distribution of milk to patients, 
nursing and expectant mothers, weak and under-nourished children 
of the workers; and (iv) education through libraries and reading 
rooms, adult education, and sewing classes for women and girls, 
literacy and cultural activities for men, women and children, such as, 
story-telling competitions, Kavi-Samelans, mushairas, variety prog¬ 
rammes, dramatic performances, etc. During the year 1958, the State 
Government set up four additional centres one each at Naini, Gorakh¬ 
pur, Govindpuri (Meerut) and Hariharnath Shastrinagar (Kanpur). 
Besides, a sum of Rs. 2,25.600 was sanctioned for the construction of 
an additional T. B. clinic at Kanpur. 


The following statistics give some idea for the extent of welfare 
work done during 1957 and 1958:— 


Activity 

1967 

1968 


Number 

in lakhs 

(t) Medical Aid-^Ntunher of patients treated 

180 

18-8 

( ii) Total number of maternity oases (including pre-natal and 

0 12 

0*13 

post-natal) attended to. 



(Hi) Persons who had the benefit of free milk supply 

3-4 

3*3 

(iv) Number of total participants in outdoor games and gymna¬ 

9*4 

9*4 

sium. 



(e) Total number of attendances in the readtog rooms 

6*9 

7*2 

(pi) Total attendances Id the tailoring classes 

1-4 

1*0 
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Thirteen training centres, including one exclusively for women 
at Dehradun, for imparting training to workers and their women-folk 
were functioning in 1958 in the State. During the year, 716 candidates 
appeared for trade tests in vocational trades and 932 in technical 
trades, of whom 654 and 910 respectively were de tared successful. 
It was proposed to start two more Industrial Training Institutes at 
Ballia and Srinagar (Garhwal). 

Delhi—During the period under review, eight welfare centres 
functioned in the union territory of Delhi. These centres mainly orga¬ 
nised or provided library and reading room service, recreational 
facilities indoor and outdoor games, literacy classes and cultural acti¬ 
vities including film shows of topical interest to labour. 

3. Welfare Work by Employers 

As already stated, more and more items of welfare are beirig 
brought under the scope of legislation rather than being left to the 
good sense of employers. Several welfare facilities such as provision 
of canteens, creches, pit-head baths in mines, etc., have already been 
made a statutory obligation. With the gradual extension of the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, medical aid will no longer be the 
responsibility of employers. State Governments are also actively en¬ 
tering the field of labour welfare by providing welfare centres in 
industrial areas. Even so, there is still scope for individual employers 
or their associations in providing amenities and services for workers’ 
welfare. A brief account of the welfare activities undertaken by the 
employers in some of the major industrial and other undertakings is 
given below; — 


(i) Factory Industries 

Cotton Textiles —A detailed account of the welfare facilities pro¬ 
vided by the cotton textile industry in important centres was given in 
previous issues of the Year Book.* The Millowners’ Associaticns 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, Federation of Gujrat Mills and Industries, 
Baroda and Birla Spinning Weaving Mills, Delhi have furnished some 
information regarding the welfare facilities available to the workers 
in their member mills. The same are briefly summarised below: — 

Bombay —All the member mills had provided grain shops, can¬ 
teens, creches and ambulance rooms. In thirty-live of the mills, 138 
literary classes were organised in 1958 for the benefit of their workers. 
About 3,500 employees took advantage of these classes. In the field of 
sports, over 1,500 workers employed in Bombay. Kolhapur and Delhi 
mills participated in the Inter Mills Sports Tournament organised 
by the Millowners’ Association Bombay. There were 66 co-operative 
credit societies of workers with a total membership of 1,11,654 workers 
during the year ended 31st December 1958. Of the total cost of 
Rs. 5.83 lakhs incurred on running these co-operatives, the employers 
paid as much as Rs. 1,37,527. 


•Indian Ubonr Yeor Book, H40-50 -pp. 280—293 and lOSS fifl pp. ISO-lSl- 
LfBlOiltofLB—13 
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Ahmedabad—Forty six member mills maintained dispensaries 
which were in a majority of cases staffed by only compounders al¬ 
though part-time doctors were attending. In some of these mills, the 
benefit of free medical treatment was also available to the families 
of workers. Two of the mills had installed X-Ray machines. One of 
the mills had started the system of medical check-up of workers of 
Weaving Department with a view to having a medical survey of the 
persons suffering from different disabilities. Three of the mills jointly 
constructed at 45-bed hospital at an initial cost of Rs. 5.50 lakhs and a 
recurring expenditure of about Rs. 0.95 lakhs per annum. Facilities 
available in this hospital were free to all the employees of the mills 
concerned and their dependants. A fourth mill, provided a 10-bed 
hospital for its workers which was constructed and equipped at a 
cost of Rs. 1 lakh. The workers as well as their dependants are given 
ti'eatment in the hospital. Forty six mills maintained creches. Three 
mills had organised montessori classes and primary schools and also 
maintained libraries. Recreational facilities such as, table tennis, 
chess, cards, and outdoor games were provided by some of the mills. 
Another mill had started a sewing class in the mill's chawl for the 
women belonging to workers’ families. 


Coimbatore —All the mills affiliated to the Southern Indian Mill- 
owners’ Association, Coimbatore have provided canteens, creches, 
washing facilities for men and women separately, rest sheds, cool 
drinking water facilities, dispensaries, etc. In addition, some mills 
have provided facilities for indoor and outdoor games and free edu¬ 
cation of the children of the employees in the elementary schools 
run by the management. Subsidised canteens also existed in some 
mills. 


Baroda —Some of the mills affiliated to the Federation of Gujrat 
Mills and Industries Baroda have provided sports clubs for indoor and 
outdoor games and established co-operative societies for the benefit 
or workers. Some of them have started libraries to enable the workers 
to have general knowledge. Some member mills have contributed to¬ 
wards the running of primary and secondary schools for the children 
of workers and a few have extended medical benefit to worker by 
starting well-equipped dispensaries. Over and above this, some 
member-mills have constituted co-operative credit Societies, whereby 
common requirements like foodgrain, cloth etc., are sold at cheaper 
rates and loans are also advanced to the members of the society. Some 
of the member-mills have provided housing facilities to workers and 
as a result more than 50 per cent., workers are housed. 


Delhi*—All the workers employed in the BIrla Spinning and 
Weaving Mills are covered under the Employees State Insurance 
Scheme. Notwithstanding this, the mills have been maintaining a 
dispensary known as the Birla Mills Dispensary. Four emergency 
beds are also maintained in this dispensary and treatment is given 
on allopathic lines. 


*The information relates to the Birla Spinning and Weaving Mills, Delhi. 
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Free education is imparted to the wards of the employees of the 
mills. The mills also bear cost of books, stationery etc. The term 
“ward” implies dependent real brothers and sisters, and sons 'and 
daughters of the permanent employees of the mills. Birla mill is also 
running one Higher Secondary School in Delhi which accommodates 
about 3,700 students in two shifts. Literacy classes fcT workers and 
sewing, knitting and literacy classes for women were started from 
time to time but had to be discontinued on account of lack of in¬ 
terest on the part of workmen. One general library has been main¬ 
tained for the benefit of workers. Radio Sets have been provided 
near the workers’ quarters. Sports are organised, and workmen are 
shown cinema shows occasionally by means of a 16 mm. projector 
owned by the mills. Workers’ children under four years of age living 
in lines get milk at the rate of J seer per day from the Mills and 
deserving workers are given financial assistance from time to time. 


Cotton Ginning and Baling Industry —Welfare facilities in 64 
cotton, ginning and bailing mills which were covered by a survey 
conducted by the Labour Bureau in 1957 were as follows:—Canteens 
were provided by 7 units, creches by 9 units, educational facilities 
by one unit and grainshop and co-operative society existed in one 
unit only. 


Jute textiles —A fact finding ad hoc survey into the employment 
and earnings of the jute mill workers as well as welfare amenities 
available to them was conducted by the West Bengal Government 
during 1957. This survey covered 88 of the member mills of the 
Indian Jute Mills Association. Out of 88 mills covered by the survey. 
34 had made provision for indoor games and 61 for outdoor games. 
■Twenty eight mills had gymnasia and 42 arranged for periodical 
cinema shows. As regards educational facilities, the enquiry showed 
that sixty three mills had provided schools for the education of 
workers’ children, 32 of which were Lower Primary Schools, 29 
Upper Primary Schools, and the remaining two were of the standard 
of the School Final Examination. The average number of children 
participating in all these 63 schools was 7,591 in 1956. Libraries for 
the use of workers and their families were available in 41 mills. 
Seventy five of the 88 mills had dispensaries and nine larger mills 
had hospitals of their own. Besides these hospitals, some mills had 
made a provision for 83 beds in other hospitals. The benefit of mater¬ 
nity clinics was available in 15 mills. The total number of cases 
attended to in the dispensaries, etc., in 1956 were as follows:—Dis¬ 
pensaries 13,19,975, 'hospitals—70,594 and [maternityi clinics—15,696. 
Creches were in existence in 65 mills and the daily average number 
of women workers who took advantage of these creches was 2,526 
in 1956. The total number of children attending these creches was 
1,986 during the same year. Seventy seven mills had provided can¬ 
teens. Of these, 59 sold tea and snacks at concessional rates. The 
total average expenditure per worker per annum in all the mills on 
these items of welfare amenities including housing was Rs. 15.84 in 
1956 as against 17.28 in 1955. 

I,/Bl64DofbB—13(*) 
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The Jute Mills affiliated to the Indian Jute Mills Association, 
Calcutta continued to provide indoor and outdoor games during the 
year under review. Various tournaments and athletic sports were 
organised in which a good number of workers participated. A new 
canteen and a new recreation hall were started by Shri Hanuman 
Mills on the 13th April 1958. The Association’s free primary schools 
attached to welfare centres and run by the Association continued 
to cater to the educational needs of the workers’ children. The Kinder¬ 
garten classes attached to the welfare centre schools were also very 
popular. The night classes for adult workers attached to the welfare 
centres were, however, poorly attended. Some individual mills also 
conducted night classes for adult workers. Some of the Mills also 
run primary schools for the education of workers’ children. Some 
mills had high schools. In some cases, the authorities of the mills 
made substantial money grants to the local schools. The Association 
welfare supervisors regularly visited these schools to coordinate 
their activities 

A detailed account of the welfare amenities provided by the 
Jute mills in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar. Andhra and Madhya Pradesh was 
given in the 1954-55 issue of the Year Book.’*' No additional informa¬ 
tion is available in respect of these States. 

Silk textiles —Medical aid to workers in the silk industry is 
.generally restricted to the facilities available under the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act, wherever the same is in force. Of the 25 units 
in respect of which information was collected by the Bureau, only 
4, i.e., one each in Madras, Punjab. Hyderabad, and Mysore main¬ 
tained well-equipped dispensaries. The Hyderabad unit also main¬ 
tained a general hospital for its workers. Canteens for workers exist¬ 
ed in twelve units and co-operative societies in nine. Facilities for 
recreation and/or education of workers were available in six of the 
larger units and two smaller units. 

Woollen Textiles —According to an enquiry conducted by the 
Labour Bureau in 1953, apart from the first-aid facilities required to 
be provided under the law. some of the larger units provided medical 
facilities to their workers. The standard of such facilities, however, 
varied considerably. While some of the units had only dispensaries 
with part-time or full-time staff, some of the other units had provided 
medical facilities of a higher standard. Some of the larger units 
employing more than 50 women workers had creches. Out of the 11 
units employing more than 250 workers each, canteens were in exis¬ 
tence only in seven. Generally, the canteens were run by employers 
except in one unit in the Punjab where it was managed by a workers’ 
committee. In addition to these facilities, rest shelters had been pro¬ 
vided and co-operative societies existed in some of the units. Recrea¬ 
tional and educational facilities were provided in a few units. 

Basic Metal Industry (Ferrous Group)—Information regarding 
welfare facilities available in the Basic Metal Industry (Ferrous 
Group) was collected by the Bureau in the year 1955, According to 

*yide pp. 287-288, - 
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the information collected, medical facilities in the units in the states 
of the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Bombay, whefe the Emploees’ 
State Insurance Scheme is in force are the responsibility of the 
Employees’ State Insurance Authorities. In other States, larger units 
have well equipped dispensaries.* 

Educational facilities were provided only by larger units i.e., 
those employing over 1,000 workers. Recreational facilities were pro¬ 
vided by all the units, but the standard of facilities varied considera- 
ably. 

Paper Mills —According to an ad hoc enquiry conducted by the 
Bureau in 1955, 16 out of 21 paper mills covered had made arrange¬ 
ments for free medical treatment of the workers. Of the 16 mills, 11 
had dispensaries and five maintained hospitals. Only 12 out of 21 
units had made arrangements for workers’ recreation. Educational 
facilities for workers’ children existed in ten of the units covered. 
As many as 17 units had canteens for the benefit of workers and 
creches existed in ail the units employing more than 50 women 
workers. Grain shop facility was available in only one unit. 

Cigarette Industry —In 1955. the Labour Bureau conducted an 
enquiry into the conditions of labour in 14 units in the cigarette 
industry. The enquiry revealed that only eight units maintained 
dispensaries with qualified staff for the benefit of their workers. Al¬ 
most all factories ran canteens; but creches were provided only by a 
few factories. No factory provided educational facilities for workers’ 
children. Recreational facilities were provided by only seven units. 

Hydrogenated Oil Industry —The last enquiry into the labour 
conditions in Hydrogenated Oil Industry was conducted by the 
Bureau in 1955. The information collected from 23 units show’ed that 
most of the undertakings maintained well-equipped dispensaries 
under the charge of qualified doctors. They were running canteens 
for the benefit of their workers. The workers in some of the factories 
in Bombaly, West Bengal and Delhi utilised the medical facilities 
available under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. Educational 
facilities were provided only by 6 out of 23 units. Recreational faci¬ 
lities were available in most of the units but the standard of facilities 
varied from unit to unit. 

Cement Industry —Most of the units maintain well-equipped 
hospitals manned by qualified medical officers where the workers as 
well as their families are given free medical treatment. Most units 
have also canteens which supply tea and snacks at cheap rates, and 
almost all have clubs with provision for indoor and outdoor games 
and reading rooms. A few of these clubs have radio sets and swimm¬ 
ing pools. In these clubs films are also shown to the workers. Most 
of the Unions run cheap grain shops. Educational facilities exist in 
almost all the undertakings. Buildings and equipment for the schools 
are supplied by the managements and education is free. In a few 
cases, books, slates, etc., ate also supplied by the managements. Most 
of the units employing women workers have provided creches. 

*¥ot greater details see Indian Labowr Year Book, p. 1S3, 
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Sugar Industry—All the 50 factories for which information was 
collected by the Bureau in 1953 had provided medical facilities to 
workers. Of these, twenty seven had full-time and five, part-time 
doctors. Twelve! units maintained hospitals; canteens for workers 
were in existence in 31 units. Most of the units provided educational 
facilities. Some 'of them had their own primary, middle and higher 
secondary schools, while others gave financial assistance to those 
schools which were attended by children of the employees. Almost 
all the units provided recreational facilities like indoor and outdoor 
games, libraries, reading rooms and radio sets for their workers. Co¬ 
operative stores or credit societies existed in 14 units. Rest shelters 
for workers had been provided in a majority of units. 

• 

Mineral Oil Industry —The Assam Oil Co., has a special depart¬ 
ment to look after the welfare of its employees. It has established 
one High School each for boys and girls, one Hindi High School, two 
middle schools and 5 primary schools for its employees. More than 
four thousand children receive education in these schools. 


The company has two canteens—one in Digboi and another at 
Tinsukia where meals are served at subsidised rates. Four grain- 
shops at Digboi, one at Tinsukia. two at Naharkatiya one at Mooran 
have been established by the company and these are being run on no- 
Drofit-no-loss basis. The company also provides medical facilities to 
its employees. For the recreation of workers the company is running 
clubs where arrangements exist for indoor and outdoor games. 


Tanneries and Leather Finishing Industry —Educational and 
recreational facilities for workers and their families were available 
only in three large units according to a Labour Bureau enquiry con¬ 
ducted in 1955. Apart from the facilities available under the Em¬ 
ployees’ State Insurance Scheme, wherever it has been enforced, some 
units had made arrangements for treatment of workers in case of 
sickness. The Bata Shoe Company at Mokameghat (Bihar) had orga¬ 
nised a Workers’ Sickness Benefit Society. The membership of this 
Society was compulsory for all workers who had to contribute ac¬ 
cording to a graded scale, the management contributing an amount 
not less than the total contribution of workers. Under the Scheme, 
the members as well as their families residing in the company’s pre¬ 
mises or in its vicinity were entitled to get free medical treatment 
in case of ordinary illness. Other amenities provided by some large 
units included canteens, creches, grainshops, etc. 

Shellac Industry—The data regarding welfare facilities available 
to the workers in the shellac industry was collected by the Labour 
Bureau in 1957. According to the available information, there was 
hardly any welfare work done for labour. Arrangements for free 
medical aid existed only in three units out of 104 units for which 
data were collected. In all these three units, there were well-equipp¬ 
ed dispensaries staffed by qualified medical officers. In one of the 
units in Calcutta, the employers had also made arrangements for 
hospital treatment of their workers. Most of the units had kept only 
the first-aid box as required under the Law. 
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Glass Industry—The information relating to welfare activities 
in Glass industry is based on the data furnished by various units in 
response to a questionnaire issued to them by the Labour Bureau in 
February and April 1955. Fifty six units viz., 19 in Uttar Pradesh, 13 
in Bombay, 10 in West Bengal, 3 each in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 
2 each in Hyderabad and Punjab and one each in Madras, Rajasthan 
Saurashtra and Travancore wefe covered. Of these, 25 units provided 
canteens for their workers, 4 units creches and 24 rest shelters. Faci¬ 
lities for medical aid existed in 27 units. Of these. 9 had their own 
dispensaries and hospitals, while 18 maintained first-aid boxes only. 
Apart from these 27 units, four were covered by the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme. Educational facilities existed in 10 units. 
Eleven units had opened reading rooms for the benefit of their 
workers. Recreational facilities such as indoor and outdoor games 
were provided by only 6 units. 

Public Motor Transport —According to a Labour Bureau’s en¬ 
quiry conducted in 1956-57. medical facilities were provided in all 
States except Madhya Pradesh, Manipur and Saurashtra. Facilities 
for X-ray, pathological, cardiological and opthalmic examination 
existed in certain units in Bombay. It was also decided recently 
to reserve beds in some of the municipal hospitals for the motor- 
transport workers in Bombay. In Madras, an ex-gratia allowance of 
Rs. 25/- p.m. was paid to a worker suffering from Tuberculosis and 
undergoing treatment, if he was on leave without pay. Rest shelters 
were provided in all the States except Manipur, PEPSU and West 
Bengal. All the States except Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
Manipur, Orissa. PEPSU and Rajasthan had set up canteens for the 
motor-transport workers. Educational facilities existed in the States 
of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay. Kerala, Madras and Rajasthan. These 
facilities were available in certain cases in the form of reimburse¬ 
ment of tuition fee paid by the children of certain categories of 
workers and in certain cases in the form of grant of scholarships to 
the children, etc. Recreational facilities were provided in the States 
of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Kerala erstwhile Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, 
U.P. and West Bengal. Outdoor and indoor games were provided in 
all the States mentioned above. Transport facilities were available in 
most of the States, whereas co-operative societies existed in the States 
of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Delhi, Punjab. Mysore and west Bengal. 
Grainshop facilities were available only in one of the units in Bombay, 
where three permanent and one temporary grainshops had been 
provided. In these shops, grains were sold to employees on credit 
to the extent of 50 per cent., of the total earnings and also on cash 
payment. 


(ii) Mines 

The Coal and Mica Mines Labour Welfare Funds are now res¬ 
ponsible for providing welfare facilities for workers in coal and 
mica mines. The activities of these funds have been briefly described 
in the subsequent sections in this chapter. The welfare amenities 
available for the workers in some of the other mines, viz., Gold. 
Manaeanese. and Iron Ore are given in the following paragraphs: — 
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Gold Mines—The Kolar Gold Fields have provided for their enl- 
ployees various welfare amenities, such as, housing, medical aid, 
recreational and educational facilities. There is a Central Welfare 
Committee which co-ordinates the welfare activities sponsored by 
Welfare Committees in each of the three mines, viz., Mysore, Cham¬ 
pion Reef, and Nundydroog mines. The medical department of the 
mines, headed by a Chief Medical Officer, is responsible for provid¬ 
ing medical facilities to workers. Two dispensaries were opened 
during the year 1958 for the benefit of dependents of the workers. 
Tliree Mines Co-operative Societies which were opened late in 1957 
extended their services by catering to worker-members and their 
families by opening cloth and consumer goods sections. The total 
number of members of these Co-operative Societies during the year 
was 13,048. Regular weekly film shows were arranged for the re¬ 
creation and benefit of more workers and their families. Over 140 
films including cultural and educational films and documentaries 
were shown to them. 

In the Hatti Gold Mines Co., a grain store was maintained where 
rations were issued at subsidised rates on credit basis to all em¬ 
ployees and their dependents. In addition, a co-operative store, a 
stall for vegetables, and a canteen were provided for the benefit 
of workers. The Company also maintains a well-equipped hospital 
which provides free medical treatment to all employees. The hospital 
contains wards for male and female in-patients, a labour room and 
maternity ward, a dispensing room, a fully equipped operation theatre 
and a portable X’Ray equipment. Free diet to all in-patients is 
provided. The other recreational activities include provision of 
creches, indoor and outdoor games, and free cinema-shows. 


Manganese Mines —^The Labour Bureau conducted an enquiry 
into the conditions of work, etc., of labour in manganese mines in 
the year 1957. The enquiry covered 7.6 mines, spread over Bihar, 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, Andhra and Mysore States. With 
the exception of few mines, all the others had provided medical 
facilities to their workers. Recreational facilities were provided by 
some mines, which included outdoor games. In two big mines of 
Orissa, free open air cinemas were arranged every fortnight and oc¬ 
casional magical shows and physical performances by professional 
artists were arranged. In addition to this, educational facilities and 
grain shops were provided by some of the mines, while a few of 
them had also provided transport facilities. Rest shelters, mostly 
built with thatclied roofs, existed in most of the mines. 


Iron Ore Mines —^The welfare facilities available in 36 iron 
ore mines surveyed by the Bureau in 1957 were briefly as follows:— 

As required under the Mines Act, first-aid boxfs were main¬ 
tained by all the mines. Arrangements for some type of free medical 
aid existed in 20 mines. Of these, 4 mines had well-equipped hospitals 
or dispensaries under the charge of qualified medical officers and 
the remaining mines had engaged the services of part-time doctors, 
who attended to the medicm requirements of the workers during 
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their weekly or bi-weekly visits. Recreational facilities were pro¬ 
vided by 11 mines. These included indoor and outdoor games, radios 
and film shows. In one of the mines in Orissa there was a Workers’ 
Sports Committee which arranged outdoor games and organised 
other recreational activities. A second mine in Orissa had an audi¬ 
torium and theatrical club for its workers. Facilities for the educa¬ 
tion of workers were available in ten mines out of which nine main¬ 
tained only primary schools, while one had also a middle school. 
Five mines provided canteens, 11 provided creches and 23 mines 
provided rest shelters. 

The welfare activities provided to workers employed through 
contractors in iron ore mines were very meagre. Only 3 units in 
Orissa and one in Bihar maintained well-equipped and well-staffed 
hospitals for the benefit of their employees including workers en¬ 
gaged through contractors. Three units in Andhra had engaged part- 
time doctors. All other units only maintained first-aid boxes. Part- 
time doctors and first-aid boxes were available to contract labour 
as well. The above arrangements had been made by the mining 
companies. Only in two mines in Orissa, contractors provided medical 
facilities for labour engaged by them. Arrangements for recreation 
were made by managements in 8 mines. Educational facilities 
were provided by only 5 mines. In 2 Orissa mines contractors also 
provided educational facilities. Five units provided grain-shops, where 
food grains were sold at concessional rates both to company and 
contract labour. Five units maintained co-operative stores. 

(iii) Plantations 

All tea gardens in Assam and West Bengal maintain dispen¬ 
saries under the charge of either qualified doctors or compounders 
for giving medical aid to the workers. Most of the large estates also 
maintain garden hospitals. Certain groups of gardens jointly 
maintain Medical Associations with a Principal Medical Offi¬ 
cer and a staff of qualified doctors. Some of these Associations run 
group hospitals to which serious cases are sent by the member 
gardens of the Association. Some data relating to standards of medical 
care in tea gardens in North East India are given in the Annual 
report of the Indian Tea Association for 1957 and the same are re¬ 
produced below.”' 

Standard of Medical Care in the Tea Gardens in North East India, 

1957 



Planta¬ 

tion 

Labour 

Rules 

iStandard 

! Standard 
as on 
30-6-57 

(i) Hospital 
(n) Doctors 
(m) Midwives 
{iv) Nurses 
{v) Compounders 
(m) Anti>ma1aria Assistants 

(per 1,000 
15-00 
0-57 
0-57 
1*43 
0-67 
0-48 

Pciptflatfon) 

2463 

1-21 

1 21 
1*51 
M6 
0*61 


*Vide Report of the Geneiel Committee of the Indko Tea Association for the Calendar 
Year 19S7, i>. 47. 
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The tea gardens affiliated to the Tea Planters’ Association, Jalpai- 
guri spent about Rs. 1.09 lakhs on the welfare activities of the 
workers, which mainly consisted of provisions of outdoor and in- 
dioor games, radio sets, books, periodicals and cinema shows. During 
the year 1957, the Government of Assam agreed that as an experi¬ 
mental measure canteens should, in the first instance, be set up 
in only one garden in each circle of the Assam valley and two in 
Cachar. The Indian Tea Association, after consultations with the 
other producer associations, agreed, that members of the Tea Associa¬ 
tion should construct a total of 12 out of the 16 canteens required in 
the Assam Valley. The construction of canteens had since been 
taken in hand. 

In Tripura, 2 labour welfare centres (one at Kalacherra and the 
other at Fatikcherra under Sadar Sub Division of this territory) 
provided recreational, educational and vocational training facilities 
to the plantation labourers. A coaching class for education of the 
children of labourers was conducted at Kalacherra, and one night 
school for adult labourers in each centre was opened. Vocational 
training in bamboo and cane works was imparted in these centres 
to the labourers. Another labour welfare centre was opened at 
Manuvalley T.F. under Kailashahur sub-Division. The activities of 
the centre included coaching classes for the children of workers, 
adult education, training in knitting and sewing, indoor and out¬ 
door games. Medical facilities existed in all the plantations em¬ 
ploying approximately 10,000 workers. Facilities for free education 
of children of labourers upto the primary standard were provided 
in all the plantations. 

The Tea Board continued to grant stipends to the children/ 
wards of tea garden workers attending approved schools, colleges, 
and other training institutions. 

In Kerala, major planting concerns in the State maintained well- 
equipped group hospitals and dispensaries under qualified medical 
officers and standard of efficiency was sufficiently good. In Madras, 
a training centre in tailoring was started with the financial assis¬ 
tance sanctioned by the Tea Board for meeting the non-recurring 
expenditure. Twenty candidates were trained during the year 1958 
and another batch of 19 candidates was under-going training at 
the end of the year. The Central Coffee Board also alloted a sum 
of Rs. 28,000 to the State for welfare amenities to be provided for 
workers employed in Coffee Plantations in the State. It was proposed 
that the amount would be utilised for the grant of scholarships and 
stipends to deserving children of workers in the industry to enable 
them to acquire better, higher or specialised vocational education and 
to provide for the workers medical aid which was not ordinarily 
available in Government or Group Hospitals. In Uttar Pradesh, 
tea gardens offered better facilities in the form of medical 
aid to their workers during the year 1958. Some of the plantations 
provided canteens and creches were available in some of them. 

(iv) Railways 

During 1957-58, the Labour Welfare Organisation of the Rail¬ 
ways continued to function satisfactorily. Education is one of the 
important welfare activities conducted by the Railways for their 
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employees. During the same year, 156 schools (103 primary, 20 middle, 
31 secondary and 2 intermediate) were run by the Railways and 
43,591 students attended these Schools. The total expenditure in¬ 
curred on these schools was of the order of Rs. 48.3 lakhs in 1957-58 
as against Rs. 44.7 lakhs in the preceding year. The administration 
continued to take interest in this matter and several new facilities 
were provided in these schools. 

The Staff Benefit Fund Maintained by Railways, provided help 
m cash and kind to the employees of the Railways. Some of the im¬ 
portant activities financed by the Fund were (i) financial assistance 
to the employees who had suffered loss in floods, etc., (ii) schemes 
for relief of the sick and for child welfare (iii) education of the staff 
and their children, and (iv) provision of recreational facilities such as, 
sports and athletics, to the staff and their children. The total ex¬ 
penditure of the Fund during 1957-58 amounted to Rs. 25.6 lakhs. 

The total number of canteens on Railways which served light 
refreshments and. in some cases, cooked meals to workers was 205 
in March 1958, as against 203 in the corresponding month of the pre¬ 
vious year. There were 120 Railwaymen’s Consumer Co-operative 
Societies with a total membership of 58,391. The working capital of 
these Societies was about Rs. 21.4 lakhs on the 31st March, 1958. Be¬ 
sides the.se Consumers Co-operative Societies, there were, at the 
end of March 1958, four Co-operative Housing Societies of railway 
employees whose working capital was about Rs. 9.5 lakhs. 

As in the past, sports and games were encouraged on all the 
Railways. Railwaymen and railway teams made their mark in various 
States and All-India tournaments and athletics. Railways also held 
the distinction of representing India at the various international 
sports. The number of railwaymen’s children’s camps organised during 
1957-58 at different places was 19 and these were attended in all by 
608 children. 

With the object of improving the existing facilities on Railways, 
the following additions were made during the year 1957-58: 

(i) 6 new health units bringing the total to 440, (ii) 407 additional 
indoor beds bringing the total to 3,950, and (iii) 6 mobile vans for the 
benefit of tltp railway staff working at places where medical facilities 
were not normally available bringing the total to 9. Table No. LXIX 
on the next page shows the number and distribution of hospitals and 
dispensaries provided by different Zonal Railways as also the cost of 
medical and health services during 1957-58. 

(v) Posts and Telegraphs 

Important among the facilities that were available to the workers 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department during the year ended March 
1957. were: 

(i) 142 co-operative societies, 

(ii) 281 canteens, 509 tiffin rooms, 67 tea shops, 

(iii) 250 rest houses for railway mail service staff, 

(iv) 629 recreational clubs, 

(v) 4 night schools, 

(vi) 4 Holiday Homes and 12 dispensaries. 

(vii) The Department had also reserved 136 beds in various 
sanatoria for T. B. patients amongst the posts and tele¬ 
graphs employees and their families. 
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TABLE NO. LXIX 

MEaoiCAL AND HEALTH SERVICES ON RAILWAYS, ETC., 1957-58 




Number of Hospitals, Dispensaries, etc. 
Provided 

Cost of Medical and 
Health Services 

Name 
of the 
Railway 

Number 

of 

railway 
statF in 
lakhs 

Hospitals 

Beds 

Dispen- 
sa ries 

X-ray 

equiy»- 

inent 

Total 
( Rs. in 
thousands) 

Per 

head of 
staff 
(Health 
Service’s 
only) 

Rs, 

1 


3 

4 

r» 

6 

7 

8 

Central 

1-9 

10 

.'•>.53 

52 

11 

7,500 

19*3 

Eastern 

17 

10 

fllfi 

58 

14 

7.276 

211 

Northern 

1-7 1 

13 

754 

76 

8 

9.(Hi4 

28‘8 

North- 

Eastern 

1-4 ! 

1 


003 

I 65 

7 

8,248 

33-8 

Southern 

16 

■» 

617 

68 

10 

6,031 

14*8 

South 

Eastern. 

1 

12 

7 

394 

55 

11 

5.573 

22-5 

Western 

14 

10 

413 

66 

16 

5,163 

12*9 

Total 

1 

10-9 

76* 

3,9r)0 

440 

77 

48,855 

21*9 
(’vernge) 


♦Excludes 5 sub-hospitais <.>f Eastern and 2 of (Central Railways whi(;h have been down-graded 
as Health Units Grade 1. 


(vi) Ports 

Bombay —Dispensaries with qualified medical staff are being 
maintained for the Port Trust employees and their families. In addi¬ 
tion, there are two clinics for providing ante-natal and post-natal 
treatment and for child-welfare. Canteens are provided for workers. 
There is a Port Trust Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society whose 
membership is open to all workers. Scholarships to the children of 
the staff are awarded and monetary contributions are made by the 
authorities to the literacy campaign condqcted by State Governments. 
A circulating library, a childrens’ library, 7 reading rooms, 7 sewing 
and handiwork classes and 2 nursery schools are some of the other 
welfare activities undertaken by the Port Trust. Three Scout troops 
and two guide companies have been organised for the children of 
employees residing in staff quarters. Sports, excursions, cinema shows, 
talks, demonstrations, etc., are periodically arranged at residential 
colonies of the employees of the Port Trust. 
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Cochin—There is a Port Hospital with six beds to treat emer¬ 
gency cases. There are three full time qualified doctors including 
a lady doctor and other auxiliary staff for giving free medical advice 
and treatment to workmen and their families. In addition, the port 
authorities maintained a fully-equipped ambulance for transporting 
of emergency cases to hospitals and an Isolation Hospital on the 
Island. Canteens, rest shelters and washing places have been pro¬ 
vided for the use of workers. Arrangements have also been made 
for recreation and education of workers. For the education of 
workers’ children, the port authorities are running a primary school. 
In addition, they have a system of granting ten scholarships to 
children of their employees. There is a Co-operative Bank of the Port 
employees which advances long-term loans to member-workers at 
a low rate of interest. 

Madras —The Port Trust authorities have made arrangements 
for the medical, educational and recreational needs, etc., of their 
employees. The Trust provides free medical treatment to their em¬ 
ployees and their families. For in-patient treatment in emergency 
cases a few beds are available in the Trust’s dispensary. X-Ray treat¬ 
ment is also available to the employees and their families. The Trust 
has instituted 46 scholarships for encouraging education among 
workers’ children. The Trust continued to maintain a Welfare Fund 
from which relief is available to employees who become victims of 
unforeseen calamities or suffer on account of loss of pay due to pro¬ 
tracted illness. Some of the other facilities provided include 
canteens, tiffin sheds, rest shelters, and bathing facilities for shore 
labour. 

Calcutta —The Port Commissioners have a large welfare organi¬ 
sation in charge of the Welfare Officer. The welfare activities in¬ 
clude provision of medical, recreational and educational facilities. 
The employees are eligible for free medical treatment including re¬ 
imbursement of the cost of medicines prescribed by medical officers, 
who also attend on employees and their families at their resi¬ 
dences, if they reside within the municipal limits of Calcutta. The 
Commissioners have maintained 2 hospitals with a total of 128 beds 
and three dispensaries, and reserved 19 beds for the employees at 
the T. B. hospitals at Jadavpur and Kanchrapara. There are two 
central primary schools with five branches for the education of 
children of workers with about fifteen-hundred names on their rolls, 
to which Commissioners contribute Rs. 57,916 annually. Among other 
welfare activities are the provision of a playground, wrestling 
grounds, and radio sets in labour localities, exhibition of film shows, 
institution of the P.T.O.. i.e.. privilege ticket order concession for 
certain categories of staff, etc 

Other Ports —The Kandla Port organisation maintains an insti¬ 
tute at Gopalpun and a branch thereof at Kandla with facilities 
for indoor and outdoor games for workers. For the education of 
the children of the employees, one primary school at Gopalpuri and 
another at Kandla are run. Other facilities provided include wash¬ 
ing places, first-aid posts, canteens, etc. Free medical aid is given 
at the Kandla Port dispensary to all workmen. 
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In Visakhapatnam Port, a canteen is provided, in the vicinity 
of the port to the dock workers employed by the port contractors. 
Besides, rest sheds and other amenities such as, drinking water, 
washing and bathing facilities have also been made available. 

(ix) Dockyards 

A brief account of the welfare amenitie.s provided in dock¬ 
yards was given in the 1955-56 issue of the Year Book.* An account 
of the welfare activities of the Bombay and Madras Dock Labour 
Boards during 1957-58 is given below: — 

Bombay —The Board continued to make progress in matters of 
welfare amenities provided to workers during the year 1957-58. A 
small canteen in the Booking hall was opened. One more medical 
officer was added to cope with the increasing number of patients 
in the dispensary. The number of beds for Tuberculosis patients was 
increased from 10 to 15. The Board also decided to reserve some 
beds at Masina Hospital for treatment of general patients. Other 
welfare activities, such as, indoor and outdoor games, were pro¬ 
vided on a large scale during the year and tournaments were also 
organised. 

Madras —The average attendance at the dispensary which was 
opened for dock workers on 28th November 1956, was 90 workers 
per day during 1957-58. The Madras Dock workers Welfare Fund 
set up in 1956 continued to operate during the year 1957-58. The 
total amount at the disposal of the Fund was about Rs. 6.9 lakhs 
at the end of March 1958. 

4. Welfare Work by Workers’ Organisations 

Welfare work on any considerable scale is undertaken only by 
a few workers’ organisations. The most important amongst these 
is the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad. This Association has 
organised a number of .social and welfare activities for the benefit 
of its members. With a view to rendering medical aid to the workers, 
it maintains an Allopathic and two Ayurvedic dispensaries and a 
24-bed Maternity Home. The number of patients treated at the 
Allopathic dispensary during the year 1956-57 was 84,422. During the 
same year, the two Ayurvedic dispensaries catered to 16.211 cases. 
The number of deliveries in the Maternity Home was 807. Besides, 
the Maternity Home was also able to attend to 1,113 ante-natal 
cases and 47,423 out-door patients. The Association also organised 
a number of educational, social and cultural activities for the bene¬ 
fit of the working classes. During the year 1957-58, it maintained 21 
cultural centres including 5 vikas mundirs. The latter provided books, 
periodicals and newspapers, and organised study circles and variety 
of other welfare activities for the intellectual, moral and cultural 
growth of members. The other welfare activities included provi¬ 
sion of 69 reading rooms and libraries, 8 gymnasia, two schoools and 
two study homes. The total attendance in reading rooms arid libra¬ 
ries was 56,360; in all 6,11,358 books were issued to members. One 
hundred and seventy eight children attended the schools, while 47 
students were studying in the study homes. Besides, 437 women 
availed of the educational facilities at the various social welfare 
centres. 

• “'VTcieT 192. ^ 
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5. Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund constituted for promo¬ 
ting the welfare of labour employed in the coal-mining industry 
entered the fourteenth year of its existence during the year 1958. 
Steady progress in welfare activities was maintained during the year. 
A big step taken in this direction during the year under review was 
the introduction of the New Housing Scheme envisaging direct cons¬ 
truction of about 30,000 houses for the coal miners. 

The principal activities financed by the Fund may be broadly 
divided into two categories, viz., ‘General Welfare' and ‘Housing’. 
The income of the Fund during the year 1958 was estimated at 
Rs. 165.0 lakhs. The budgetted expenditure on General Welfare 
Schemes was Rs. 96.6 lakhs and that on Housing Schemes Rs. 156.4 
lakhs. The activities of the Fund, so far as housing for coal miners 
is concerned, have been described in the chapter on Industrial Hous¬ 
ing, The following is a brief description of the general welfare acti¬ 
vities financed by the Fund during 1958. 

Medical Facilities —A major portion of the expenditure on 
‘General Welfare’ account, i.e., about Rs. 45.5 lakhs was on the pro¬ 
vision of medical facilities to miners. 

Central Hospitals —During 1958, the Central Hospital at Dhanbad 
entered the eighth year of its existence. It is one of the best-equipped 
and staffed hospitals in the country having a capacity of 250 beds 
with facilities for specialized treatment in .surgery and in eye, ear, 
nose, throat, dental and venereal diseases. The average daily number 
of patients treated at the hospital in the first two quarters of the 
year 1958 was 246 and 274 respectively. 

The other Central Hospital at Asansol which was started in April 
1955 continued to gain popularity by meeting the heavy influx of 
patients. A scheme for expansion of this hospital to acccommodate 
250 beds was sanctioned during 1958 and the construction of ad¬ 
ditional buildings was taken up. The average daily number of in¬ 
patients treated at this hospital during the first half of the year 1958 
was 244. The total number of new cases of in-patients and out¬ 
patients treated at these two Central Hospitals during the first half 
of the year 1958 was 5,348 and 21,809 respectively. 

Besides being given treatment, disabled miners are taught 
different crafts such as, knitting, basket-making and tailoring, at the 
rehabilitation centres attached to the Central Hospitals. 

Regional Hospitals —With the opening of a 30-bed Regional 
Hospital-cum-Maternity and Child Welfare Centre at Jamai in the 
Pench Valley coalfield and a 18-bed Hospital-cum-Maternity Centre 
at Dhanpuri in the Vindhya Pradesh coalfields, the total number of 
Regional Hospitals under the Fund stood at six during the year 1958. 
The 30-bed hospital at Naisarai in the Karanpura Ramgarh coalfield, 
which was under construction, was completed and the out-patient 
department at this hospital started functioning from the 1st August 
1958 and the indoor department was opened on the 6th December 
1958. Since the collieries in Karanpura field are at a distance of 50 to 
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80 miles from the Regional Hospital at Naisarai, it is difficult to 
arrange for immediate hospitalisation of emergent cases of that area 
in this hospital. To meet this difficulty, an arrangement was made 
with the Holy Family Hospital Mander for the treatment of colliery 
workers in emergent cases. 

Construction of a 50-bed Hospital in the Bokaro coalfield was 
making rapid progress, and estimates for the construction of the 
ninth Regional Hospital at Kurasia in the Korea coalfield were under 
examination. 

The annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 1,000 was continued to be paid 
for maintenance of a 10-bed maternity ward constructed for the 
benefit of colliery workers as an adjunct to the Government Hos¬ 
pital at Chanda. The Jharia and Asansol Mines Boards of Health 
were running 32 and 11 maternity and child welfare centres in the 
Jharia and Raniganj coalfields respectively with the annual grants- 
in-aid paid by the Fund. Lady Health Visitors have been appointed 
for anti-natal and post-natal care and to give advice on matters not 
covered by the maternity and child welfare centres. 

Facilities for T.B. patients —T.B. patients are treated at the two 
12-bedded clinics run by the Fund at Katras in the Jharia coalfield 
and at Searsole in the Raniganj coalfield. Besides, 67 beds had been 
reserved in various T.B. Hospitals and Sanatoria for treatment of 
coal miners suffering from T.B. Arrangements were made for the 
reservation of further fourteen beds in these hospitals. On the re¬ 
commendation of the T. B. Adviser to the Government of India, it 
was decided to construct a 100-bed T. B. Block as an adjunct to 
each of the two central hospitals at Dhanbad and Asansol and esti¬ 
mates in that behalf were prepared. Conversion of the existing Re¬ 
gional Hospital at Asansol in the Raniganj coalfield to a 25-bed T. B. 
Hospital was sanctioned. A post of a Central T. B. Officer was created 
to look after the T. B. measures of the Fund and the appointment 
was expected to be made shortly. The Scheme for payment of sub¬ 
sistence allowance at a rate not exceeding Rs. 50 per mensem to the 
dependents of T. B. patients undergoing treatment as in-patients at 
the Funds T. B. clinics or in the beds reserved by the Fund at various 
sanatoria was continued during the year 1958. A pilot scheme of 
domiciliary treatment to the coal mine workers suffering from T. B. 
in the coalfields of Bihar and West Bengal was introduced during 
the year. Besides arrangement for treatment of such patients at 
centres opened under the scheme, a grant-in-aid for special diet up 
to a maximum of Rs. 50/- per month and a subsistance allowance 
not exceeding Rs. 50/- per month to his dependents, if he happened 
to be the only earning member of the family are also paid. The 
scheme came into operation from the 1st August 1958, and provided 
for the treatment of a total of 300 patients. 

Dispensaries —The two dispensaries run by the Fund at Mugma 
and Bhuli treated a total number of 12,108 new patients during the 
first half of the year 1958. The position in regard to the payment 
of annual grants-in-aid to colliery owners for the maintenance of 
dispensary services did not undergo any change during the year..Be¬ 
sides. seven Ayurvedic dispensaries were run by the Fund. The 
opening of four more dispensaries, one at Bhuli and three in Andhra 
Pradesh was under consideration. 
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Other medical facilities--The additional ten-bed ward at 
Tetulmary Leprosy Hospital constructed at the cost of the Fund for 
the treatment of colliery leper cases started functioning from the 
15th August, 1958. With the provision of these additional beds, the 
Fund was maintaining a total of 46 beds (22 at the Tetulmai'y 
Leprosy Hospital and 24 at the Asansol Leprosy Hospital) for the 
treatment of lepers in collieries. The X-ray plants supplied by the 
Fund to the hospitals maintained by colliery owners in the Giridih 
collieries at Margherita in the Assam coal-field, Barkui in Pench 
Valley coalfield, Nowrozabad in the Vindhya Pradesh coalfield, and 
Kothagudium in the Andhra Pradc.sh coalfield continued to render 
useful service. Three more plants, one each to the Kustore, Jamadoba 
and Bhowsah hospitals would be supplied as soon as the equipment 
from the Directorate General of Supplies and Disposals was re¬ 
ceived. It was decided that all employees in receipt of a basic pay 
not exceeding Rs. 300 per month would be given free medical aid 
including costly drugs, X-ray. etc. Ambulance Vans were maintained 
at the Central and R('gional I-lo.spitals of the Fund for transporting 
patients from collieries to the hospitals. The Vans attached to the 
two Central Hospitals w'ere used for carrying a total number of 778 
patients. The Vans travelled a distance of 14,474 miles during the 
first half of the year. 

Anti-Malaria Operations —The malaria control operations, carried 
out by the organisation were switched on to measures for the des¬ 
truction of a large number of malaria parasites carrying anopheles 
mosquitoes. Towards this end. in.secticides were sprayed in all tl'e 
coalfield areas twice a year during the transmission season frorv, 
July to November except in Margherita whore season starts from 
May. The spraying of all residential buildings occupied by colliery 
workers, as well as the rural areas adjacent to the colliery areas, 
was the main programme of work. To control imported infection on 
account of constant inter-change of population, all labourers return¬ 
ing from leave and new^ arrivals on the colliery premises were given 
paludrine as a preventive measure. Up to the end of December 1958, 
8,213 patients received anti-malaria drugs. Out of 5.325 blood slides 
of fever cases examined during the period to study degree of Para- 
sitaemia, only 65 w'cre found to be positive. 

Recreational and educational facilities— Oi the 60 miners’ ins¬ 
titutes sanctioned. 49 had been completed by the Fund in various 
coalfields. There were fifty-four Women's Welfare-cum-Children's 
Education Centres in various coalfields. 

The mobile cinema units in Jharia. Raniganj. Karanpura—Ram- 
garh and Madhya Pradesh coalfields continued to exhibit films at the 
various collieries for the recreation of miners. A large number of 
documentaries were also exhibited. 

Fifty-six adult education centres w’ero run by the Fund in various 
coalfields. A total of 6,117 w'orkers had been made literate in these 
centres up to the 31st December, 1958. 

Pit-head baths had been provided at 202 collieries. The total 
number of collieries w'hcre creches had been completed tq) to 31st 
jDecember 1958 was 378. 

L/B164DofLB—14 
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Important among the other facilities provided for the miners 
were: scholarships to miners’ children: organisation of annual sports; 
training of creche attendants and financial assistance to dependents 
of coal miners who died as a result cd' accidents. 

Finances of the Fund —The w'elfare cess continued to be levied 
at the rate of 37.5 nP per ton of coal or coke despatched from the 
collieries. The apportionment of the cess which was in the ratio 
of 7:2 between General Welfare Account and Housing Account was 
changed to that of 6:31 with effect from the 1st April 1957. The 
receipts and expenditure of the Fund since 1947-48 are given in the 
following Table. 

TABLE No. LXX 


Receipts and Expenses of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund, 

1947-48—1957-58 . 


Year 

i 

1 

1 

GenemI W'elfan* Aci-oviiii 

Housing 

Account 

Kcccipis 

Expenditure 

Rcocipls 

Expenditure 

1 

Ks. 

11s. 

Ks. 

R. 

j 1947.48 

.50,70,064 

22,93,034 

11,18,802 

0,40,483 

iy48-4U 

05,05,351 

41,07,528 

1(),73,()73 

18,52,417 

1919-50 

47,11,298 

.55,22,048 

06,09.159 

30,20,547 

j .. .. .. 1 

51,97,793 

37,07,383 

78.19.114 

11,80,394 

! 1051-5:3 .. .. .. 1 

80,03,634 

55,47,111 

22,70,149 

i 

14,30,000 

j 1 

! l'J52-.5:i .. .. .. j 

1,07,98.353 

40,94,290 

28,81,805 

9,03,456 

1953-54 .. .. .. 1 

1,11,12,370 

45,80,825 

33,00,714 

7,02,532 

1904-55 

71,50,108 

57,15,178 

2*),3«>,4ii*) 

11,43,482 

1055-50 

1,03,00,141 

50,83,270 

34,53,201 

9,03,996 

1056-37 

92,92,301 

58,51,778 

27,48,314 

3,25,300 

1057-58 

! 20,03,864 

57,55,284* 

1,24,47,797 

2,84,400 


6. Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946 provides for 
the raising of a Fund by the levy of an ad valorem customs duty on 
all mica exported from India except from the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The Fund is meant to be utilised for the welfare of labour 
in the mica mining industry. Some details of the welfare activities 
sponsored by the Fund during the year ended 31st December, 1958 are 
given below. 


’•‘Froviaional, 
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Medical facilities —The medical facilities provided to mica miners 
and members of their families comprised one 50-beded Central 
Hospital at Karma, 14 static dispensaries and 9 mobile units and 9 
maternity and child welfare centres. Their State-wise distribution 
was as follows: — 


. 

.- . 







Number of 


State 






Stalir 1 

Dispensaries 

I 

Mobile 

inedieal iniils 

Maternity 
& ehild weliVirt^ 
centres 

i 

Andhra IVadchsli 


1 ; 

: 


1 

4 

Bihar 


i ' (» i 

j 

3 1 

2! 

Raja«than 


5 1 

^ ! 

1 

i 

3 j 


TutaJ . . j 

u 1 

u 1 

9 1 


Three beds in Nellore Headquarters Hospital are also reserved at 
the cost of the Fund for the exclusive use of mica miners. 

The total number of mica miners treated at the dispensaries 
and/or hospitals or mobile medical units under the Fund during the 
year 1958 was 1,63.956 in Andhra, 1.29.448 in Bihar and 1,18,221 )n 
Rajasthan. Anti-malaria operations were continued by the Fund in the 
mica mining areas of Bihar only. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres —The Fund provided faci¬ 
lities for Maternity and Child Welfare through nine centres. Of the.se, 
4 were in Andhra, 2 in Bihar and 3 in Rajasthan. 

The following figures show the working of the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres during the year 1958. 

TABLE No. LXXI 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres in Mica Mines —1958 



Andhra 

Bihar 

Bajastlian 

I’olal 

1. Number of labour cases con¬ 
ducted. 

498 

53 

104 

565 

2. Number of pre-natal cases atten¬ 
ded to and cared for. 

4,174 

1G4 

102 

4,500 

3. Number of post-natal cases at¬ 
tended to and eared for. 

4(»0 

98 

142 

700 

4. Number of children treated .. 

1 

N.A. 

2,578 

3,420 

5,998 

5. Numberof Houses visited by the 
Ljidy Health Visitors, ete. 

N.A. 

516 

2,489 

3,005 


L/B16Al)ofL,B—U(a) N.A.—Not available. 
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Free milk was distributed to the children at all these centres. 

Educational facilities —The State-wise distribution of schools, 
etc., started by the Fund, till the end of 1958, is given below; 


Andhra Bihar Kajaslhan ! ToImI 


({■) Multi-purf)(>sc InstiUitfs 

.V/7 i 

(.i ; 

MJ i 

(> ; 

(il) Adult-Kdufutioii/CnniMiuuily 
t-ontre^. 

1 i 


11 

14 1 

(ui) Elementary and IVimarv i 
ScbuolH. 

ti 1 

1 

(»i 

! 

;j ; 

1 

Jo ; 

(/<’) Middle Schools .. ; 

1 

AA/ ! 

1 I 

•j 1 


All the 6 Multi-purpose Institutes in Bihar had facilities for adult 
education and women’s welfare. The children studying in the schools 
in Andhra were supplied with books, slates and mid-day meals free 
of cost. The number of children attending the schools maintained by 
the Fund during the year 1957-58 was 763 in Andhra, and 118 in 
Rajasthan. 

Recreational Facilities —Two mobile cinema units in Bihar gave 
free show at different mining centres. Eight radio sets in Andhra, 
and 9 in Rajasthan provided recreation to miners and their families. 

7. Gorakhpur Labour Organisation 

The Gorakhpur Labour Organisation is responsible for the supply 
of labour (labour is drawn mainly from Gorakhpur and Eastern dis¬ 
tricts of Uttar Pradesh) to various collieries alliliated to the Coal¬ 
fields Recruiting Organisation. Three Welfare Officers—one each at 
Raniganj, Jharia and Singareni—Ijave been appointed by the Gorakh¬ 
pur Labour Organisation to look after the welfare of the Gorakh¬ 
pur Labour. In addition to medical facilities provided by the em¬ 
ployers, necessary funds out of the Gorakhpur Welfare Fund are 
placed at the disposal of Welfare Officers to implement the literacy 
drive and to provide recreation facilities. Radio-sets have been pro¬ 
vided at some places and night schools have become a regular feature 
in many camps. As many as 15,176 persons were recruited by the 
Organisation from October 1957 to September 1958, 

8. Welfare of Agricultural Labour 

Special emphasis is being placed on welfare of agricultural 
workers under the Community Projects and National Extension 
Service Schemes. During the Second Plan period, it is proposed to 
set up 3,800 additional development blocks as against 1,200 blocks 
taken up in the First Plan period. A provision of Rs. 200 crores has 
also been made in the Second Five Year Plan for the National Ex¬ 
tension Service and Community development programmes. 

In Andhra, Bihar, Bombay and Madras, educational stipends, 
free studentships, book-grants and hostel concessions are given to 
children belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes 
who form the bulk of agricultural labourers. Village Panchayats have 
been formed in many States for the promotion of rural w'elfare. 

♦Community Cciitros only. 







CHAPTER VI 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 

The Indian Industrial Commission urged in 1919 the importance 
of improving the health and housing conditions of the industrial 
workers and recommended that the Local Governments should com¬ 
pulsorily acquire land on behalf of employers for housing their 
workers. The Royal Commission on Labour, a decade later, made 
several important recommendations regarding provision of better 
types of houses with adequate space, light, ventilation, drainage, 
latrine and sanitary arrangements. Similar observations were made 
by the Labour Investigation Committee (Rege Committee) and 
numerous State Labour Enquiry Committees. The Health Survey and 
Development Committee (Bhore Committee), 1946 commented on the 
appalling conditions of overcrowding in industrial centres and sug¬ 
gested the need for a long-term housing policy for satisfactory 
solution of housing problems. 

1. Housing Schemes of the Government of India 

The problem of industrial housing was discussed in the 7th 
meeting of the Standing Labour Committee hold in August 1945, and 
an Industrial Housing Sub-Committee was appointed consisting of 
the representatives of the Central and State Governments. The Com¬ 
mittee submitted its report on 25th May 1946, and the various re¬ 
commendations made by it were generally approved by the Stand¬ 
ing Labour Committee in its 9th meeting. The Five Year Labour 
Programme of the Central Government also provided for adequate 
housing for the workers. The first housing scheme formulated by the 
Central Government in 1946 allowed a subsidy to the State Govern¬ 
ment of 12\ per cent., but up to a maximum of Rs. 200/- per house, 
provided the State Government also contributed a similar amount. The 
Scheme was, however, not successful. In the Industrial Policy Resolu¬ 
tion of April 1958, the Central Government announced their decision to 
construct one million houses for workers within a period of ten years. 
In pur.suance of this announcement, a scheme on the basis of the 
capital requirements of houses for industrial workers was prepared 
in April 1949. Under the scheme, the capital required for industrial 
housing was to be provided to the extent of two-tliirds by the Central 
Government and one-third by the State Government or an employer 
sponsored by the State Government. The Scheme was also not 
successful as the response from the State Governments was not 
satisfactory. In 1952, the housing scheme was further revised and a 
new industrial housing scheme commonly known as Subsidised In¬ 
dustrial Housing Scheme came into existence. This scheme provided 
for grant of financial assistance to the State Governments, 
Statutory Housing Boards, employers and! registered co-opera¬ 
tive house building societies of indu.strial workers both in 
the form of loan and subsidy. In the case of State Govern¬ 
ments, the Governments of India agreed to advance the 
entire 100 per cent., cost of construction in the shape of 50 per cent., 
subsidy and 50 per cent., loan. To private employers, financial assis¬ 
tance was offered in the shape of 25 per cent., subsidy and another 
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37i per cent., as long-tei’m loan; to workers’ co-operative societies, 25 
per cent., as subsidy and another 50 per cent., as loan. In addition to 
giving financial assistance, the Government of India made adequate 
arrangements for providing technical a!?sistance to various construct¬ 
ing agencies in matters of drawing layouts, plans and specifications. 
The scheme in its original form did not record any substantial pro¬ 
gress. Several modifications have been made in the scheme from 
time to time. The important among these are: (i) extension of the scope 
of the scheme to mine workers—other than those employed in coal 
and mica mines for which separate schemes exist, (ii) instead of 
enforcing separate ceilings for land development and building costs, 
excess or saving in one can now be adjusted against the saving or 
excess in the other subject to the overall ceiling not being exceeded, 
(iii) enhancement of ceiling cost for land/development from Rs. 440/- 
to Rs. 640/- in respect of all towns having a population of over 3 lakhs 
except Calcutta and Bombay, and (iv) sale of tenements constructed 
by the State Governments with the central aid to eligible workers 
on hire-purchase system. 

The Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme which came into 
operation in September 1952, envisages the construction of houses 
for industrial workers governed by the Factories Act, 1948 and the 
Mines Act, 1952. The scheme continued to make satisfactory pro¬ 
gress during the period January—December, 1958. The progress made 
in the implementation of the scheme may be judged from the amount 
of loan and subsidy, sanctioned to the different constructing agencies 
since the beginning of the scheme upto the end of 1958; 


i 

1 Agmcy 

Amount Sanctioned | 

No. of‘ 
Tf’iienients 
Sanc- 
tioiied 

i 

I,/)un 

1 

Subsidy 

Total i 


(In Lalshs of Rupet y 

') ' 

i 

1. StrttpCovcrnmonts 

1 

1,480-85 i 

1,400-78 

1800 -03 ; 

88,016 

i ! 

j 2. Private Employees ,. .. ■ 

111-0,5 • 

! 

114-40 

i>20-ll i 

j 

15,211 

It. ('(i-operaiivp Societies ,. | 

! 

30-00 1 

15-88 

46 84 

i 

2,0.50 

Toliil .. i 

1,023-76 j 

1.540-12 

' 3,163-88 

1,05,277 


Of the 1,05,277 houses for which administrative sanction was 
accorded, construction of about 79,000 houses or about 75 per cent,, 
was completed by the end of 1958. As against the sanctions accorded, 
actual payments till the end of 1958 amounted to about Rs. 1,971.47 
lakhs, i.e., Rs. 1,202.60 lakhs as loans and Rs. 768.87 lakhs as sub¬ 
sidies. 


With a view to increasing the tempo of construction activity by 
the various constructing agencies, the scheme was liberalised in 
various respects as a result of the recommendations made by the 
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Second Housing Ministers’ Conference held in October-November 
1957. 

(i) State Governments: (a) Provision was made in the scheme 
for the grant of short-term loan to the State Governments to 
enable them to acquire suitable sites and develop them either 
for constructing houses themselves or for selling the sites 
after development to employers or co-operatives of indus¬ 
trial workers on a ‘no profit no loss’ basis, (b) In cases, 
where the rent-paying capacity of individual workers was 
such that they could not pay even the subsidised rent 
of houses built under the scheme, the State Governments 
have been allowed to provide open developed plots with 
individual latrines, washing platforms and water supply, 
etc., as prescribed under the slum clearance scheme, (c) 
Municipal bodies have been allowed to construct houses 
for renting to industrial workers. 


(ii) Co-operative Societies: (a) The quantum of loan assistance 
to workers’ co-operative was increased from 50 per cent., 
to 65 per cent., of the approved cost of the houses, provid¬ 
ed the State Governments were prepared to guarantee re¬ 
payment of the increased amount of the loan. This is in 
addition to 25 per cent., out-right subsidy given by the 
Central Government, (b) In order to encourage individual 
workers to own houses on a hire-purchase basis or to 
participate in a co-operative housing society, the 
period of 15 years' standing as an industrial worker and 
stay of 5 years in the house was reduced to 10 and 3 years 
respectively. 


(iii) Employers: The quantum of loan assistance was increased 
from 371 per cent., to 50 per cent., of the approved cost. This 
is in addition to the 25 per cent., out-right subsidy paid by 
the Government. 

With a view to avoiding delay in the sanctioning/processing of 
projects formulated by the State Governments and other construct¬ 
ing agencies viz.. Co-operative Societies of Industrial Workers, and 
the Private Employers, etc,, the State Governments have been autho¬ 
rised technically to scrutinise and sanction themselves these pro¬ 
jects instead of recommending the same to the Central Government 
for sanction. The progress of the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme, along with other housing schemes was reviewed at the Third 
Housing Ministers’ Conference, held at Darjeeling from 1st to 4th 
October, 1958. The Conference examined the various aspects of the 
working of the scheme, and made a number of important recommen¬ 
dations. These recommendations are at present under the considera¬ 
tion of the Government of India. Housing Schemes both for urban 
and rural areas figure prominently in the Five Year Plans. In the 
Second Five Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 120 crores was originally pro¬ 
vided for housing purposes. In 1958, this amount was sliced down to 
Rs. 84 crores. The Plan envisages the construction of about 1.9 million 
houses as compared to about 1.3 million during the First Plan. Variomr* 
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housing schemes progressing under the Second Plan are: (i) Subsi¬ 
dised Industrial Housing Scheme, (ii) Slum Clearance Scheme, (iii) 
Low-income Group Housing Scheme, (iv) Plantation Workers’ 
Housing Scheme, (v) Rural Housing Scheme, and (vi) Middle-income 
Group Housing Scheme. 

The Scheme for the low-income group, the slum dwellers, the 
plantation workers and the rural population in selectcfl villages re¬ 
gistered appreciable progress during the year under report. Two 
new housing schemes which were finalised are expected to come into 
operation shortly. The first scheme provides for the grant of house 
building loans to persons in the middle-income group, i.e., persons 
within the income range of Rs. 6,000/- to Rs. 12,000/- per annum. 
The other scheme provides loans to State Governments for the cons¬ 
truction of houses for their employees. Both these schemes are to 
be financed from the funds of the Life Insurance Corporation. A 
separate Scheme for the grant of loans assistance to State Govern¬ 
ments for the acquisition and development of land lor sale to pros¬ 
pective house-builders on no-profit-no-loss basis w^as also expected 
to be finalised shortly. The above mentioned schemes are biiefly 
discussed below': — 

Slum Clearance Scheme —Under this scheme, which was formu¬ 
lated in May 1956, financial assistance is given by the Union Govern¬ 
ment to State Governments and through them to municipal and 
other local bodies for clearance of .slums and for re-housing of those 
families residing in slums w'hose income does not exceed Rs. 250 
per mensem in Bombay and Calcutta and Rs. 175 per mensem else- 
w'here. The Central Government decided to increase its share of 
subsidy under the slum clearance scheme from 25 per cent., to 371 per 
cent., which together with the 25 per cent., subsidy contributed by the 
State Government brings the total subsidy to 62| per cent., of the cost 
of the house. The remaining 37‘> per cent., of the cost will be advanced 
1o State Governments as loan. The enhanced rate of subsidy will ordi¬ 
narily be applicable in Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmedabad. Madras, Kan¬ 
pur and Delhi in view' of the high cost of land in these cities and the 
fact that some of the worst slums are to be found at these places. 

Since the inception of the scheme, 161 slum clearance projects 
in all, of the total estimated cost of Rs. 20.55 crores were received 
from the States of Andhra Pradesh. Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal till the end of November. 1958. The Government of Punjab* 
and Jammu and Kashmir have not yet formulated any slum clearance 
project. Out of 161 projects received, 103 projects of the estimated 
cost of Rs. 8.97 crores for construction of 18,848 tenements and pro¬ 
vision of 9,743 open developed plots of land were approved upto the 
end of December 1958. As regards the progress of the scheme, w ork 
on 316 plots was completed and work on 1773 plots and 5,591 tene¬ 
ments was in hand. 

Plantation Labour Housing Scheme —Introduced in April 1956, 
the scheme envisages loan assistance to planters, especially the 
smaller units, to enable them to discharge their statutory obligations 


*8ur}i a sohemo was forniulatnl during 1050, 
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under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 of providing adequate hous¬ 
ing for resident workers employed on the plantations. The loan 
assistance has been restricted to llO per cent., of the cost of a house 
subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,400/- and Rs. 1,920/- in North India 
and South India respectively. The scheme could not make much headr 
way due to certain administrative procedures and insufficient 
response from the planters. The various factoi's responsible for this 
inadequate response were being investigated by the State Govern¬ 
ments concerned with a view to devising measures to encourage 
planters to avail themselves of financial assistance under the scheme. 
Upto 30th September 1958, a total assistance of about Rs. 5.3 lakhs 
was sanctioned by the State Governments for construction of nearly 
300 houses, out of which 20 were completed. 

Village Housing Projects Scheme-Introduced in October 1957. 
the scheme contemplates the development of housing projects in 
about 5,000 selected villages all over the country during the Second 
Five Year Plan Period. The scheme is based on the principle of 
aided self-help and seeks to ensure a co-ordinated approach to the 
problem of housing and connected programmes of developments in 
rural areas. Financial assistance under the sciieme* is confined to 
a long-term interest-bearing loan not exceeding .50 per cent., of the 
cost of construction, subject to a maximum of Rs. 1,500A per house 
repayable over a period of 20 years. The remaining 50 per cent., of 
the cost is to be contributed by the beneficiary himself. Detailed 
technical advice and guidance is being provided to the villagers free 
of charge through the rural housing cells set up by the State Govern¬ 
ments and the Block Development Authorities. The re-building of 
houses is proposed to be taken on a phased programme so that the 
entire village is remodelled over a period of 10 years or so. 

Development of about 1,500 villages including 500 allocated to 
States during the year 1957-58 was to be taken up during the year 
under report. Till the end of December 1958, only about 500 
villages could be selected for development by different States. Due 
to a variety of reasons, the progress of the scheme has been rather 
slow. The rural housing cell which was created in the Ministry 
of Works, Housing and Supply in 1954 continued to render necessary 
technical assistance to the State Governments and private organi¬ 
sation by way of supplying them with designs and layouts according 
to their requirements, etc. 

Lou) Income Group Housing Scheme —This scheme w hich was 
introduced in November 1954. envisages the grant of interest bearing 
loans to State Governments for the purpose of housing persons with 
an annual income not exceeding Rs. 6,000/- repayable over a period 
not exceeding 30 years. 

Since the introduction of this scheme, a sum of Rs. 23.64 crores 
had been advanced as loan to the various State Governments, etc., 
upto the end of 31st March, 1958. An amount of Rs. 6.25 crores was 
provided during 1958-59 for disbursement to States and Union Terri¬ 
tories, Out of a total of about 60,000 houses sanctioned for construc¬ 
tion by State Governments and Union Territories, wmrk on about 
32,000 houses was completed by the end of September 1958. 
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The year under review was marked by three important decisions 
in the field of housing. Firstly, due to re-appraisal of the Plan, the 
expenditure provision of Rs. 120 crores for housing was reduced 
to Rs. 84 crores. Secondly, under the revised procedure for the re¬ 
lease of Central assistance introduced with effect from 12th May 
1958, three-fourths of the States’ annual allocations under the schemes 
were automatically placed at the disposal of the State Governments 
in monthly instalments as ways and means advances subject to final 
adjustments towards the close of financial year. Thirdly, the State 
Governments were authorised to scrutinise and sanction themselves 
the projects formulated by them or their local bodies/Housing 
Boards, etc., under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme and 
the Slum Clearance Scheme. 

2. Housing Schemes of the State Governments 

(i) Andhra —Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing scheme of 
the Government of India, the Andhra Government planned to cons¬ 
truct 500 houses—200 at Vijayawada, 100 each at Rajahmundry and 
Adoni and 50 each at Nandyal and Gudur. Of these, 450 houses were 
constructed during the year under review. The construction of 50 
tenements at Nandyal could not be taken up due to certain adminis¬ 
trative reasons. 

(ii) Assam —Under the Subsidised Industrial tiousing Scheme of 
the Government of India, the Assam Government undertook to cons¬ 
truct 150 quarters during the year 1958. Under the same Scheme, 
the employers planned to construct 200 houses of which 76 were 
completed and the remaining 124 remained under construction. Under 
the Plantations Labour Housing Scheme, the employers planned to 
construct 165 houses of which 28 remained under construction dur¬ 
ing the year. Under the Slum Clearance Scheme, the Assam Govern¬ 
ment planned to construct 91 houses, all of which remained under 
construction during the year. 

(iii) Bihar —Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, 
the State Government undertook construction of 558 houses during 
1958. Under this Scheme, a sum of more than Rs. 7 lakhs wa.s advanced 
as loan to M/s. Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co., Ltd., Jamshed¬ 
pur during 1957-58 for the construction of 1,000 houses. 

Under the Second Five Year Plan, construction of 4,027 houses 
has been started at four centres. Out of this number, 200 houses are 
to be constructed at Katihar, 575 at Kumardhubi, 3.152 at Jamshed¬ 
pur and 100 at Mugma. 

(iv) Bombay —^Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 
of the Government of India, the Government of Bombay planned 
to construct 5.600 houses in the old Bombay State area. Of these, 
3,656 were actually constructed and the remaining 1,394 were under 
construction during the year 1958. Tenements numbering 2,566 were 
allotted to workers during the year under review. Under the same 
Scheme, the Vidharbha Housing Board, Nagpur planned to cons¬ 
truct 2,620 houses. Of these, 100 were actually constructed and only 
20 remained under construction during the year 1958. Plan for about 
4,400 one-roomed single storeyed tenements was drawn up during 
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the First Plan period under the Central Government’s original as 
well as the modified schemes of 1949 and 1952 for construction in 
the Vidharbha region. Of these, 1,680 were completed—1,430 at 
Nagpur, 100 each at Pulgaon and Hinganghat and 50 at Achalpur. In 
the Saurashtra region, 671 houses were planned to be constructed 
under the Government of India’s scheme. Of these, 291 were cons¬ 
tructed during 1958 and 350 were reported to be under construction. 

Under the Government of India housing scheme, the State Gov¬ 
ernment constructed 200 single-room tenements at Aurangabad, 170 
single-room and 113 two-room tenements at Jalna, 807 single-room 
tenements at Nanded and 200 single-room tenements at Latur in 
the Aurangabad region of the re-organised State. 

Under the Low Income Group Housing Scheme, 1.044 houses 
were constructed and another 2,325 remained under construction 
during 1958 in the Vidharbha region. 

(v) Madras —Under the Subsidised Housing Scheme of the Central 
Government, the various employers in the State of Madras planned 
to construct 1,108 houses. Of these, 306 were actually constructed 
and 256 remained under construction during 1958. The State Govern¬ 
ment. on their part, have sanctioned the construction of 100 two- 
roomed and 200 one-roomed tenements at a cost of Rs. 18 lakhs for 
the Government Press workers. Sanction was also accorded for the 
construction of 100 houses for workers in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Central Workshop at a cost of Rs. 6.10 lakhs. It was also pro¬ 
posed to construct 250 houses for the State Transport workers. 

The Government also sanctioned three schemes for the cons¬ 
truction of 20 tenements at each of the industrial estates at Pettai, 
Madurai and Tiruchirapalli. Each scheme w’ill cost Rs. 66,000. 

(vi) Mysore —Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme, 
the State Government has planned to construct 2,642 houses for 
industrial workers at fourteen centres. Out of this, 428 houses had 
been completed in 1957 and 80 during 1958. During the year under 
review', 704 houses were under construction at various cc:ntres. 

(vii) Orissa—Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 
of the Government of India, the State Government planned the 
construction of 644 houses during 1958. During the period under 
review 62 houses remained under construction. 

(viii) Punjab—During the year 1958, the Punjab Government 
planned to construct 498 houses under the Subsidised Industrial 
Housing Scheme of the Government of India. Of these, 226 were 
constructed during the year under review and the remaining 232 
were reported to be under construction. 

(ix) Rajasthan—Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 
of the Government of India, the Government of Rajasthan proposed 
to construct 534 houses. Of these, 334 were actually constructed and 
200 remained under construction. Under the same Scheme, the various 
employers planned to construct 584 houses, all of which were cons¬ 
tructed during the year under report. 411 houses were allotted to 
workers during the year—60 single-room tenements and 104 double¬ 
room tenements at Jaipur, 226 single-room tenements at Pali and 
21 two-room tenements at Bhilwara. 
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(x) Uttar Pradesh .Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing 

Scheme of the Gov'ernment of India, the Uttar Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment planned to construct 1,046 quarters. Of these, 962 were cons¬ 
tructed and 84 remained under construction during 1958. Out of 
6,764 houses intended to be built under phase IV of the Subsidised 
Industrial Housing Scheme, 6,580 were completed and 60 were under 
construction upto the end of January 1959. The total number of 
quarters allotted to the workers upto the end of 1958 was ,3,248. 
During the same year, 301 houses were to be constructed under the 
Uttar Pradesh Sugar & Power Alcohol Industries Labour Welfare 
and Development Fund. 

(xi) Delhi —During 1958, the State Government planned to cons¬ 
truct 1,380 houses under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 
of the Government of India. All the houses were constructed dur¬ 
ing the year under report. Of these, 816 houses were allotted and 
occupied by the workers. 

3. Housing of Labour in Major Industries 

(i) Factory Industrip^s 

(a) Textiles —In the cotton textile industry in Bombay, about 
23 member mills of the Bombay Millowners’ As.sociation have ]>ro 
vided housing facilities to their workers. The total numbin' of tene¬ 
ments provided is 4.845. The rent charged varies from Rs. 3/- to 
Rs. 5/- in Case of small rooms and Rs. 5/- to Rs. 7/- in case of large 
rooms. In case of two-room tenements, the rent charged varies between 
Rs. 6/- to Rs. 14/-. About 8 per cent., of the total number of workers 
reside in these tenements. In Delhi and Calcutta, however, about 
40 per cent., of the workers are provided with accommodation. In 
.some of the remaining centres of the industry, such a?:, G'v.'alior, 
Nagpur, Kanpur, Madras Madura and Bangalore, the employers 
have provided housing colonies comprising self-contained units for 
.some of their workers. The proportion of workers housed in these 
colonies to the total, how'ever, is small. 

The Jute mills in and around Calcutta have provided houses 
to nearly half of their employees, but the accommodation generally 
consists of back-to-back barracks and the floor space available to a 
worker and his family is often less than 100 sq. ft. Recently, the 
Government of West Bengal conducted an enquiry* into the labour 
conditions of workers in Jute mill industry in that State. The follow¬ 
ing figures taken from this report speak for themselves. 


i 
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♦Government of Went Bengal, Department of Labour : Report on Employment, Earnings 
and Welfare of Labour in Juto To.^tilo industry in Wont Bengal, 
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Of the total number of tenements available in 1956, 48,685 (i.e., 
excluding 127 four-roomed houses) were allotted to 86,326 workers 
The monthly rent charged varied from annas four to Rs. 2/- per 
tenement in 54 out of 69 mills surveyed. In the remaining five mills, 
the monthly rent varied from Rs. 2/- to Rs. 7/-. The employers’ 
average cost for housing was of the order of Rs. 3.15 per worker 
during 1956 as against Rs. 3.54 in 1955. 

Some of the large units in the woollen textile industry, such as, 
those at Kanpur and Dhariwal, have built workers’ colonies. The 
units in the Silk industry generally do not provide housing accommo¬ 
dation to their workers on any large scale. Of the 25 units, in respect 
of which information was collected by the Bureau during 1956, only 
9 had provided housing facilities to some of their workers. The 
percentage of workers housed in the different units varied from 4 
to 25. 

(b) Eiigineering —Generally, the larger units in the engineer¬ 

ing industry e.g.. the Tata Iron and Steel Co., the Burnpur and 
Kulti Works of the Indian Iron and Steel Co., the Mysore Iron and 
Steel Company, and the Chittranjan Locomotive Works have their 
own housing colonies with different types of quarters for different 
categories of workers. Tata Iron and Steel Co., has built about 
14.000 quarters for its employees. During the year under 
report, 22 more tenements were constructed. The Company 

has also been encouraging its employees to construct their 

own houses by allotting them land at a nominal rent on short as 

well as long term basis and advancing loans for building purposes 
to the extent of 75 per cent., of the cost subject to a maximum of 18 
months’ pay. Under this system, about 8.600 hoirses had been built 
by the employees themselves upto the end of September 1956. The 
Company also gives assistance to the co-operative housing society 
formed by its employees. Bhilai Steel Project Administration has 
also planned to establish a new labour colony to settle 2,000 

labourers. Each labourer will be given a plot of land measuring 20'x20' 
for constructing a hut. The facility will also be extended to the 
contractors and their labourers to settle on these lands. 

Some of the dock-yards also provide accommodation to their 
workers. According to an enquiry conducted by the Labour Bureau, 
the percentage of workers housed in 13 out of 17 units surveyed, 
varied from 2 to 50 during 1955. 

(c) Other factory industries —The Cement factories in India 
provide houses to their employees on a much larger scale* than other 
factory industries and the type of houses provided are also superior. 

According to an enquiry conducted by the Labour Bureau, the 
Assam Oil Company had provided 3.701 pucca built quarters for its 
direct labour i.e.. about 80 per cent., of workers by the end of the year 
1957. Standard Vacuum Oil Company, Bombay, had provided 171 pucca 
built quarters accommodating about 34 per cent., of its employees. 
Burmah Shell Refineries Ltd., had provided 596 two-room tenements 
for its employees by arrangement with the Bombay Housing Board. 
The Caltex Oil Refinery (India) Ltd., Visakhapatnam, had provided 98 
quarters in which about a third of its workmen were housed. 
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(d) Housing Scheme for Sugar Factory Workers —With a view to 
solving the housing problems of the workers employed in the sugar 
factories in Uttar Pradesh, a fund known as the ^U.P. Sugar and Power 
Alcohol Industries Labour Welfare Fund’ was established under the 
U.P. Sugar and Power Alcohol Industries Labour Welfare and Deve¬ 
lopment Fund Act, 1950. It was created out of the levy on the sale pro¬ 
ceeds of molasses by a voluntary agreement. By the end of 1958, 1,289 
quarters were completely constructed by 58 sugar factories of the State. 
118 quarters were in the various stages of construction. It was also 
proposed to construct a Holiday-Home under the scheme at Ranikhet. 

(e) The Labour Bureau has been conducting from time to time 
ad hoc enquiries into the working conditions of labour in various 
industries. The following table compiled from the data so collected 
shows the extent of housing accommodation provided in some of the 
industries: — 


TABLE NO. LXXII 
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Industries 
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*Thf Labour Bumiu issu(!<i (jU(‘H(ioniiuirt‘H Ui all tliu State GoverniiK'nts, exeept Tripura 
anti Andauuin and Xieobar Islandy. JloijHing aucomitifxiuiiori was available, to Hoim 3 extent, in 
li States viz., Andhra, Assam, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore (Belgaum Division) 
and Delhi Territory. 
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(ii) Mines 

(a) Coal Mines —In Coal Mines, housing accommodation provided 
by mine owners is to conform to the standards prescribed by the Mines 
Board of Health—which exist for the Jharia, Raniganj and Hazaribagh 
coalfields. The Jharia and Hazaribagh Mines Board of Health have 
prescribed a minimum floor area of 50 sq. ft. and a minimum air space 
of 500 c. ft. for each adult. The corresponding minimum fixed by the 
Asansol Board for Raniganj coalfields is 32 sq. ft. and 360 c. ft. res¬ 
pectively. The scale fixed for children is half that of adults. The Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund has suggested to the Mines Boards of 
Health that the occupation of a house by more than one miner should 
not be allowed if he lives with his family and that only such number 
of workers should be permitted to occupy a house as would ensure 
floor space of 40 sq. ft. and air space of 385 c. ft. for each adult and 
half of it for each child. Bath-room, kitchen, store-room, and verandah 
have been excluded from calculation of per capita accommodation. 

One of the main functions of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund is to provide housing accommodation to the Coal-miners. For 
this purpose, its income is spent in the proportion of 13:3 on housing 
and general welfare w'ork respectively. During 1957-58, a sum of 
Rs. 12,52.661 was credited towards the housing account of the Fund. 

Under the scheme of construction of experimental townships, the 
Coal Mines Labour Housing Board constructed in all 1,566 houses at 
Bhuli. 48 at Bijoynagar, 219 at Bokaro, 180 at Kargali. 50 each at 
Giridih and Bhurkunda and 40 at Kurasia. 

Under the Old Subsidy Scheme, the number of houses construct¬ 
ed by the Housing Board of the Fund was 1,623 out of 2,805 to be con¬ 
structed up to the end of 31st December 1958. Twenty-six houses were 
under construction during the same period. A total sum of Rs. 10.87 
lakhs had been given as subsidy for construction of 1,599 houses till 
the end of 1958. 

Under the Subsidy-cum-Loan Scheme, introduced in 1954, cons¬ 
truction of 4,037 houses was sanctioned by the Housing Board. Of 
these, 1,759 houses were completed and 394 houses remained under 
construction by the end of 1958. Payment of Rs. 33,075 and Rs. 14,700 
as loan and subsidy respectively was sanctioned in respect of 186 
houses during the same period. 

Since the response in respects of the old subsidy scheme and the 
subsidy-cum-loan scheme was poor, a new housing scheme was recent¬ 
ly sanctioned under which the Fund itself will construct houses on 
the sites provided by the colliery owners. The scheme provides for 
the construction of 30,000 houses during the next five years. It was 
proposed to construct 10,000 houses during the year 1958-59 at 15 coal 
mining areas. The cost of construction of each house will be Rs. 3,300 
in West Bengal. Bihar and Madhya Pradesh coalfields and Rs. 3,100 
m Orissa, Hyderabad, Rajasthan and Chanda Coalfields. The rent for 
each house will be Rs. 2 per month and will be paid by employers. 
The maintenance of the houses will be the responsibility of the em¬ 
ployers. During the year under review, 8,852 house sites were approv¬ 
ed by the Chief Inspector of Mines where the houses are to be con¬ 
structed under the new scheme. 
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(b) Mica Mines —Under the new housing scheme* for workers in 
th(,‘ mica mines, a subsidy equal to 25 per cent., subject to a ceiling of 
Rs. 560 and a loan equal to 37| per cent., of the cost of construction 
subject to a maximum of Rs. 840 can be granted for one-room houses. 
For two-room houses, the proportion of loan and subsidy are the same 
but the ceiling for subsidy is R.s. 735 and for loan Rs. 1,102/8/-. In 
Andhra, the new scheme remained under consideration. In Bihar, the 
subsidy-cum-loan scheme for the construction of miners’ houses was 
not favoured by the employers. As sucli, the following two schemes 
were under consideration: (a) where the mine owners w'ere not 
willing to construct miners’ houses under the subsidy scheme, the 
Fund might undertake to construct houses from its own resources, 
(b) the subsidy under the subsidised housing scheme might be increas¬ 
ed from 25 per cent., to 50 per cent., of the cost of construction of 
houses. 

(c) Gold Mines —In Kolar Gold Mines, there were in all 13,082 
houses in September 1957. of which 4.488 were pitcca i.e., pre-fabri- 
cated masonry type. The remaining 8.594 houses were kutcha. During 
ihe year 1958. four hundred and eight more houses were constructed. 
About 76 per cent., of the workem have been provided with housing 
accommodation and the monthly rent vai ies from Re. 0.50 to Rs. 1.75 
depending on the size, etc., of the house. 

In Haiti Gold Mines, the company has provided 752 quarters 
wherein about 43 per cent., of the employees have been housed. 
Permission to erect temporary huts within the company’s lease area 
wis given to about 40 employees. The rent charged per quarter 
varies from Re. 0.43 to Rs. 2.14 per month according to type of house. 

(d) Iron Ore and Manganese Mines —The Labour Bureau recentl.y 
conducted enquiries into the working conditions of workers employed 
in certain iron ore and mangane.se mines. The information pertaining 
to housing is briefly summarised below: — 

Iron ore mines —Out of 36 mines surveyc'd. 33 had provided 
housing accommodation to their employees. The percentage 
of workers housed in dilTercnt mines varied from 9 to 100. 
The houses provided weie rent-free and generally kutcha. 

Manxjanese mines —Of the 76 mines covered by the enquiry. 
53 had provided housing accommodation to their workers. 
The percentage of workers housed in different mines varied 
from 4 to 100. The houses were generally thatched, katcha 
or semi-pucca. One common feature in all the mines was 
that the houses had been provided rent-free. 

(iii) Plantations 

The Plantations Labour Act. 1951 makes it obligatory on the part 
of every employer to provide and maintain, for every worker and his 
family residing in the plantations, the nece.ssary housing accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Under the Plantations Labour Housing Scheme formulated in 
April 19.56. loans at a reasonable rate of interest are to be given to 
planU'rs. through the State Governments for construction of houses 
for workers. 

*For the previoiifi scheme, nee Indian Lah air Year Book, 19r)5-56. 
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The Second Five Year Plan envisages construction of 11,000 tene¬ 
ments in plantations at a total cost of Rs. 2 crores. In Kerala, about 
4,042 houses were constructed by the planters for their workers during 
the year 1958. In West Bengal 4,97(5 hoirses were constructed by the 
end of 1957, whereas 15.494 old houses were reconditioned according 
to approved standard. In Madras, a sum of Rs. 84.000 w'as allotted as 
loans to planters during 19,57-58. For small planters who could not 
discharge their statutory obligations due to inadequate finances, the 
Government of India agreed to grant loans at a reasonable rate of 
interest through the State Governments. The amount thus allotted 
for the Second Plan period is Rs. 3.34 lakhs. In Uttar Pradesh, 1,019 
quarters were provided to workers but these were not in accordance 
with the standards laid down. In Tripura, no satisfactory progress was 
made in respect of construction of houses accoiding to prescribed 
standards. Free houses not of improved types have been provided by 
the planters. In Assam, the employers planned to construct 165 houses 
of which 28 remained under construction during the year. 

Ninety-two member estates of the Indian Tea Planters' Associa¬ 
tion had constructed 7,225 approved type of houses—5.336 in Dooars 
area, 804 in Tcrai area in West Bengal and 1.035 in Assam during the 
year 1958. 


(iv) Railways 

During the year 1957-58, a total of 15,006 quarters of various types 
were constructed by the Railway Administration for various catego¬ 
ries of staff. The number of quarters constructed during the previous 
year was 9,645. 

(v) Ports 

Bombay —The Bombay Port Trust has provided housing for 2,417 
Class III and Class IV employees i.e.. about 10 per cent., of the total 
number of employees. About 1.082 single-men have been accommodat¬ 
ed in dormitories. The Administration has planned the construction of 
928 self-contained two room tenements for workers of which 544 units 
were completed by the end of Maich 1959. The Trust has also sanction¬ 
ed a scheme for demolition, in three stages, of 565 existing old single¬ 
room units at Antop village and reconstruction on that site of 1,600 
self-contained flats—each consisting of a living room, a kitchen, a bath¬ 
room and a lavatory with a total lloor-area of 27 sq. ft. Construction of 
another 160 tenements for railway gangmen. 290 flats for clerical staff 
and 42 Hats for officers was also sanctioned by the Port authorities. 
During the Second Plan Period. 40 per cent., of the port employees are 
expected to be provided with housing accommodation and for this 
purpose a block allotment of Rs. 4 crores has been made. 

Madras—The Madras Port Trust has provided residential accom¬ 
modation only for a limited number of the essential staff. A sum of 
Rs. 36 lakhs was sanctioned during 1956-57 for providing houses to 500 
low-paid employees of the Trust and the construction work in this 
connection was in progress. In 1956-57, a w’elfare fund was constituted 
and the Madras Dock Labour Board decided to transfer to this fund 
a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs from out of its accumulated surplus to be speci¬ 
ally earmarked for the housing scheme. 

B164DolLB—16 
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Calcutta—The Calcutta Port Trust Authorities have provided 
li,981 one-room rent-free tenements to their Class IV employees. 
Besides these, one barrack and 22 dormitories have also been provid¬ 
ed. 

Cochin—In Cochin Port, only some of the workers engaged on 
essential services have been provided with housing accommodation on 
the Island. Workers, generally, do not prefer to stay on the Island 
where the port is situated. However, it was proposed to construct more 
quarters for housing the workers especially those engaged in porterage 
work and shift duty. 

Visakhapatnam —About 15 per cent., of the workers classified as 
‘essential’ have been provided with residential accommodation. During 
the year 1958. 20 single-roomed and 18 double-roomed quarters were 
constructed for Class IV and Class 111 employees. 

Kandla —The Government have established two colonies for the 
port employees one at the Port and the other in the city of Gandhi- 
dham consisting of 447 and 476 quarters respectively. Sixty quarters 
have been constructed near the Port which are meant for the exclu¬ 
sive use of shore labour. In this Port about 63 per cent., of the regular 
employees have been allotted Government quarters. 

The workers employed through Stevedores are not provided with 
housing accommodation. 

(vi) Seamen 

The problem of housing maritime labour is different from that of 
the industrial labour since the former have to work for the most part 
on ships. Moreover, maritime labour is casual labour employed on 
ships, not for a fixed period but for a round voyage. However, hostel 
facilities have been made available at the ports of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras where seamen on discharge from ships or while waiting 
for employment are given accommodation on nominal charges. 

(vii) Municipalities 

The major municipalities in India generally provide housing 
accommodation to their workers, but the extent and nature of faci¬ 
lities provided vary from one municipality to another. In some of the 
municipalities, the facility is restricted to workers engaged in essen¬ 
tial services such as fire-brigade, water works and hospitals. Likewise, 
the practice in the matter of house-rent also varies. Most of the 
municipalities are giving house-rent allowance either to those work¬ 
ers who are not provided with housing accommodation or to some 
specified classes of workers. According to an enquiry conducted by 
the Labour Bureau in 1954, the house-rent allowance paid varied 
from eight annas per month in the case of Lucknow Municipality to 
Rs. 7 in the case of New Delhi Municipality. Generally, housing accom¬ 
modation consists of one-room, kitchen and a verandah, but a few 
municipalities provide two-room tenements also. 

4. Housing Schemes of Workers’ Organisations 

Under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Workers’ Co-operative Societies can get loans for the 
construction of houses. In this regard, the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad was making significant progress. This Organisation had 
set up a number of Housing Co-operative Societies to achieve the 
ends of the Scheme. 
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5. Housing Schemes of Agricultural Labour 

With a modest provision of Rs. 10 crores, the Government of 
India formulated a Village Housing Projects Scheme to be implement¬ 
ed during the Second Plan period. The scheme is based on the princi¬ 
ple of aided self-help i.e., every village house-hold will be required to 
contribute at least 60 per cent., of the cost subject to a ceiling of 
Rs. 1.500 from its resources in the shape of building material and/or 
manual labour of members of the house-hold. The remaining 50 per 
cent., will be provided by the Government of India as loan. 

During the First Five Year Plan period, the Community Projects 
Administration constructed 15,517 houses and re-conditioned 1,02,520 
old ones. For providing the necessary technical assistance, a rural cell 
has been established in the Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply 
and model plans of houses suitable for different rural parts of the 
country are being prepared. During the Second Plan period, it is pro¬ 
posed to construct 3,26.425 houses, 20 colonies, 10 common houses, 5 
community buildings and give financial aid to 162 house societies. The 
Gvjvernment of India have also impressed upon the State Governments 
which have not drawn up schemes for provisions of housing, to make 
suitable provision of housing and welfare schemes in their annual 
budgets. The Governments of Madras and Kerala have earmarked a 
sum of Rs. 34.84 and Rs. 1.30 lakhs respectively for grant of house 
sites to harijavs, etc. 

Some State Governments also took steps to provide housing faci¬ 
lities to agricultural labourers. The Andhra Government have created 
a special fund for providing free house sites to harijans who are 
mostly agricultural workers. In Assam, the rural housing scheme with 
a Plan target of Rs. 10 lakhs was under consideration during the 
previous year. The Bihar Government have a scheme for the construc¬ 
tion of houses for landless harijans at a maximum cost of Rs. 798 for 
a mud-built, thatched roof house, each with tw'o I’ooms and verandah 
on tv/o sides and also a court yard. Under the Scheme, the State 
Government would meet 50 per cent., of the cost of construction and 
the beneficiary, the remaining 50 per cent. In Uttar Pradesh, landless 
laboui'ers are given the first preference in the allotment of ‘abadi’ 
sites for the construction of houses 
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CHAPTER VII 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 
1. Health of the Industrial Workers 

The health problems ol industrial workers are dichotomous in 
nature. It is so because the workers are very often exposed to occupa¬ 
tional risks in their work-places, in addition to the health hazards 
C(»mmon to the community as a whole. While the latter are looked 
after by the services available to the community, there is, as yet, no 
w'ell-established agency to deal witli the former. It is in recognition 
of this need that the First Five Year Plan recommended inter alia 
the establishment of a National Museum of Industrial Safety, Health 
and Welfare, and the appointment of full-time Medical Inspectors on 
the staff of the State Factory Inspectorates. The construction of a 
building for the Central Labour Institute which is to contain, among 
other things, the National Museum of Industrial Safety, Health and 
Welfare, was taken in hand but the same had to be abandoned owing 
to some unforeseen circumstances. The Institute, when it starts func¬ 
tioning, will have six sections, viz., (i) a Museum of Industrial Safety, 
Health and Welfare, (ii) an Industrial Hygiene Laboratory, (iii) a 
Training Centre, (iv) a Library-cum-lnformation Centre, (v) Indus¬ 
trial Psychology Section, and (vi) Occupational Psychology Section. 
During the Second Five Year Plan period, three Regional Centres of 
the Labour Institute—one each at Kanpur, Calcutta and Madras are 
pi’oposed to be set up. Three regional Museums of Industrial Safety. 
Health and Welfare—one each at Kanpur, Calcutta and Coimbatore 
are al.so to be set up for Northern, Eastern and Southern regions 
respectively. These museums will be a part of a co-ordinated plan for 
imparting education in safety, health and welfare and will meet the 
specialised needs of these areas. The building sites for the Museums at 
Calcutta. Kanpur and Coimbatore have already been acquired. The 
construction of the buildings for the Museums is expected to be taken 
up shortly. 

Appointment of Medical Inspectors —As stated in tiie earlier edi¬ 
tions of the Year Book*, Medical Inspectors hav(' been appointed in 
the States of Bombay and Bihar. In Bombay, a Council for Industrial 
Health, Hygiene and Safety was constituted some time back for the 
promotion of safety-mindedness amongst the employers so as to 
reduce the number of accidents in factories, etc. In Uttar Pradesh, a 
separate Industrial Health Section has been set up in the State 
Governments Public Health Department. A Medical Inspector was 
appointed in Assam, mainly to carry out investigations into occupa¬ 
tional diseases. 

Data regarding the health of industrial workers in India are 
scanty mainly due to inadequate machinery for collecting such infor¬ 
mation. However, some details about the health conditions of factory 
workers, miners and plantation workers were given in the previous 
issues of the Year Book. Similar information for the period under 
review is given in the following paragraphs: — 

*Vide p. 211, Indian Labwir War Bouk^ ItJOO-Sd and p. 23U, 1954-55. 
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Factories 


Absenteeism, due to sic/;«css—InlDimation regarding absenteeism 
of industrial workers due to sickness alone is not available on an All- 
India basis. The limited data available in this respect relates to 
absenteeism due to sickness or accident in certain areas/industries: 

TABLE NO. LXXIII 

Percentage of Average Monthly Absenteeism hue to Sickness OR 
Accident during 1957 and 1951! 
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Workers in Jute Mills —Some data regarding absenteeism due to 
sickness in the member mills of the Indian Jute MilLs’ Association 
have been published in the Report of the Indian Jute Mills’ Associa¬ 
tion, for the year ended 1958. The same are reproduced on the next 
page. 

Prom the table it will be seen that the number of benefit days 
per spell of sickness ranged during the year 1957-58 between 4.9 in 
Delhi and 10.7 in Kerala, the average being 8.1. while the correspond¬ 
ing range for the previous j'car was between 6.1 in Andhra and 10.3 
in Bombay with an average of 8.1. Number of sickness spells per 
annum per employee varied between 0.37 in Punjab to 1.46 in Delhi, 
the average being 0.88 as compared to 0.67 in 1956-57. The amount of 
benefit paid, during the year, per spell of sickness ranged from 
Rs. 10.1 in Rajasthan to Rs. 19.1 in Madhya Pradesh, the all-India 
average being Rs. 16-4 which exceeded the previous year’s average 
by 0.6. 




TABLE NO. LXXIV 

Absenteeism due to Sickness in Jute Mills in 1958 
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The Employees' State Insurance Corporation —The annual report 
oi the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation tor the ■year 1951-58 
give? some data regarding the number of days for which sickness 
benefit was paid, the number of sickness spells, etc., and the same 
are given in the table below; — 

TABLE NO. LXXV 


Incidence of Sickness, etc., Among.st Workers Covered by the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, 1957-58 
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♦Provisional. 

Coal Mines—As a result of anti-malaria operations in the mining 
areas, the incidence of malaria continued to decrease in 1957 in all 
the coal fields. Table No. LXXVI on the next page shows the incidence 
of Malaria in coal mines during 1957. 

The high figures in Chanda and Korea coalfields are due to the 
fact that malaria control operations were introduced much later in 
these coalfields than in others. The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
administration also planned to conduct a Filaria survey in the coal¬ 
fields at a recurring cost of Rs. 8,000 per annum. 
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TABLE NO. LXXVI 

iNtTDENCF.* OF MALARIA IN COAL-FlEI.DS. 19.57 
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Plantation Workers —Some information regarding number of 
deaths by causes amongst workers in A.ssam Plantations is available 
or the year ended 30th September 1957,1 and the same is given 
in table No. LXXVII on pages 202 and 203. 

2. Occupational Diseases 

The available information regarding the incidence of occupational 
diseases is very limited. The only sources of data as usual are: (i) 
returns and reports received in the Bureau on the working of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1923 and the Factories Act, 1948, and 
(ii) reports of enquiries and investigations conducted by the State 
Governments, public institutions, etc. The information obtained from 
these sources is summarised on the next pages. 

*Rource. —Report on tbo activitlps"Gf f ho (V)h 1 Minfs hour Wrlfj)re Knncl, lOrjT-o-H, p. 34 

and 1956.57, p. 30. 

fData for 1958 is not nvailahh*, 
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(i) The Workmcri'f; Conipensfition Act. 1923—Tho Act provides 
for the payment ol' eoTnpt'nsalion in c'ar,c of twelve occupational 
diseases listed in Schedule III of the Act. The Stale Governments are. 
however, empowered to add to this list of diseases. Some State 
GoyerrirDonts have exorcised this power and have notified 
Silicosis and Dermatitis also as occupational diseases under the Act.*^ 
The Bihar Government propose to include some diseases relating to 
tlie Refractoiy Industry and Silicosis to Schedule III of the Act. The 
proposal to enforce Silicosis Rules also remained under consideration 
of the State Government. 

The returns received under the Act for the year 1957 show that 
only in three States, namely, Andhra, Kerala, Mysore and West 
Bengal some cases of occupational diseases were reported. As in the 
previous years, Mysore State reported the largest number of cases. 
In 1957, as many as 206 cases of occupational diseases were reported 
by this State. Of these, 205 cases were non-fatal, resulting in perma¬ 
nent disablement. The total amount of compensation paid was 
Rs. 3.15,978 in the cases of permanent disablement and Rs. 3,500 in the 
fatal case. 

In 1957, there were 507 cases of temporary disablement in Kerala 
and a sum of Rs. 3,769 was paid as compensation. The nature of the 
occupational disease was not reported. In West BengaL there were 
5 cases of occupational disease's pending at the beginning of the year 
1957 and no fresh case was reported during the year. Out of these 
cases, four were dismissed and the one remained pending at the close 
of the year. All these were cases of lead poisoning. In Andhra, one 
ease of Silicosis was reported. 

Factories Act —Under the Factories Act, 1948, it is obligatory on 
factory managements to give information regarding certain scheduled 
occupational diseases contracted by the employees. The Act also 
requires medical practitioners attending on persons suffering fronri 
such disea.ses to report the same to the Chief Inspector of Factories 
concerned. The returns received under the Factories Act, 1948 for the 
vear 1957 show that cases of occupational diseases were reported only 
by three States, viz., Bihar, Bombay and Madras. In Bihar, there were 
19 suspected cases of lead poisoning in 1957 as against 12 in the 
previous year. A statement .showing cases of occupational diseases 
notified in Bombay during recent years is given below: — 
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*For dotailed infornuUion Mmur Year Book, 1054-55, p. 245, 
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A new set of rules for the manufaelure of bangles and other 
articles from einemalograpliie films was added under Rule 102 of the 
liombay Factories Rules. These I'ules ai'(‘ meant to prevent casualties 
due to inflammable nature of films and to avoid harmful effects on 
the workers’ health due to some of the toxic solvents used in this 
industry. In Madras, two cases of occupational diseases were reported 
at the end of 1956 which were being investigated. 

Enquiries and Investigations —The number of organisations which 
are dealing with the problems of occupational diseases in the country 
is very small. Apart from the Medical Inspectors, etc., on the staff of 
the Factory Inspectorates in the States, there are agencies like the 
Indian Institute of Hygiene and Public Health at Calcutta and certain 
departments such as the organisation of the Chief Adviser Factories, 
in the Ministry of Labour and Employment, which carry on certain 
amount of work in this direction. A brief summary of the important 
investigations conducted by the State Gov<'rnmcnts and other agen- 
cie.s in this regard is given in the following paragraphs; — 

Bombay —A survey to study the extent of lead poisoning among 
the painters in Bombay Dockyards was conducted. None of 
the 93 workers who w'cre examined in this connection show¬ 
ed signs of lead poisoning. The worst lead hazards, the 
survey revealed, were found in the eh'ctric accumulator 
industry especially in the smaller factories. It was also 
revealed that the unsatisfactory working conditions were 
responsible for lead absorption, even in cases of workers 
who had a few months’ service. 

Madhya Pradesh —The Chief Inspector of Factories, undertook 
a study of the effect of radiant energy (light and heat) 
emitted by hot molten iron used for rolling, on the eyes of 
moulders and rollers in three foundries and rolling mills 
at Indore. 

Uttar Pradesh —During 1958, the Industrial Health Organisation 
of the State Government undertook to investigate into the 
effects of Byssinosis in Cotton Textiles, Jute and Woollen 
mills. The work in respect of cotton textile was completed 
and that in re.spect of jute mills remained in progress. 
Besides the statutory provisions made in the Factories Act 
as regards the measures to be adopted for prevention of 
accidents, the State Government asked the factory owners 
to constitute safety committees consisting of representatives 
• of employees and employers to take effective steps to 
minimise the number of accidents. In this connection, the 
State Government formed a technical tripartite committee 
in sugar factories with the Chief Inspector of Factories as 
Chairman. 


Chief Adviser, Factories 

Radiant Heat Survey —A study was conducted in two sheds with 
galvanized iron sheet roofing to ascertain the extent to which increas¬ 
ing the height of a building reduced the heat due to radiation from 
the roof at the work level. A preliminary report on this subject was 
also prepared. 
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The All-India Institute oe Hychene and Public Health 

(i) Study on Air Pollution —This long-range study was launched 
three years back for the purpose of studying the dust and smoke 
nuisance in Calcutta and for assessing the amounts of hazardous 
constituents like sulphur-di-oxide, aldehydes, oxides of nitrogen and 
ammonia emitted by the burning of bituminous coal and fuel gases 
chiefly by industrial concerns. Study for the last three years has 
shown that the maximum dust fall occurs during the months of Spring 
and Summer. A comparison of the average of the last three years' 
respiratory deaths in Calcutta during the ditferent months of the year 
with the degree of air pollution showed that there is a close relation 
between the two, both being higher in winter than the rest of the 
year. 

(ii) Study on Fatigue in Industry —A preliminary investigation on 
the problem of fatigue in certain engineering industries revealed that 
considerable time, e.g., as much as 43.07 minutes in the case of certain 
machine operators was lost per shift mostly from personal causes such 
as due to late starting of machines or stopping before time, etc. Such 
loss was highest in the night shift. On ihe analysis of data so far 
collected, it was evident that 20.88 per cent., of the time lost in each 
eight-hour shift was avoidable. 


Another study to determine optimum work-spells and rest pauses 
to improve workers’ clflcii-ncy was also taken in hand but could not 
be completed. 

The unit also tried to standardise psychological tests, particularly 
de.xterity and steadiness tests for use in vocational selection pro¬ 
grammes suitable for Indian Personnel engaged in precision jobs. On 
Ihe basis of the data gathered, it appeared that both the tests had the 
discriminative power between individuals with and without special 
mechanical ability. 

(iii) Assessment of Physiological Stress in Hot Industries and 
Influence of Various Levels of Saline and Pure Water {Drmking) on 
the Associated Physiological Responses —Investigations on foundries 
as a typical hot industry were undertaken in May 1958. to study heat 
load on the workers and its effect on productivity. On the basis of 
available data, the following conclusions emerged: — 

(a) Dry Bnlb—Air temperatures are not excessively high in hot 
dry and hot humid months of summer though the radiant 
heat was considerably greater. 

(b) Wet Bulb —The prevalent wet bulb temperatures are very 
near the limit of 84.3^. above which production falls 
significantly in all summer months. These prevalent wet 
bulb temperatures are, however, felt to be lower than the 
limits of physiological balance. 

(c) Effective Temperature —The range of effective temperatures 
prevalent in summer months are not coni^enial for fair rate 
of production. A previous study in a textile mill at Ahmed- 
abad revealed that at about 85.2'F. effective temperature, 
man-hours lost to production are significantly higher than 
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at lower levels and it was noted that during the months 
June—August, the effective temperature in the foundries 
studied was considerably higher than the above limit while 
in other months it was near to the said limit. 

(iv) Study of Lead Hazard in Pigment and Paint Manufacturing 
industries—Five of the factories engaged in such manufacture were 
studied at the request of the local Inspectorate of Factories. The air 
samples in all the. factories showed a much higher concentration of 
lead ranging from 0.21 to 0.310 mg. per cubic meter of air, the maxi¬ 
mum concentration considered safe at present being 0.15 mg. per 
cubic meter of air. Many of the workers studied in the above factories 
showed higher urinary excretion of lead than considered safe and also 
signs and symptoms suggesting chronic lead poisoning. 

(v) Growth Curve Norms —An extensive study to establish phy¬ 
siological norms for children of different age groups was also taken 
up. Periodic measurements of height, weight, blood pressure and 
examination of tooth of children in the age group of 6—18 years in a 
Calcutta school were being taken to establish a standard growth 
curve for East Indian boys of the age groups indicated which would 
be of great value to clinicians. 

(vi) Physical Aspects of Heat Regulation —Extensive experimen¬ 
tations to determine the various physiological and physical aspects of 
heat regulation of the human body had been under investigation for 
the past few years. Since a balance between the internal and external 
environments of the human body is an essential condition for the 
well-being and optimum efficiency of man. this problem is all the 
more important generally in tropical countries and specially in 
industries where workers are engaged in hot operations. 

Recently, a statistically designed experiment on human volun¬ 
teers for investigating the inter-relationship betw'een the thermal en¬ 
vironment, exercise stress and the resultant physiological responses 
such as evaporative water loss, body temperature and salt loss in 
sweat was carried out. On the basis of the study, an index for predict¬ 
ing fitness of persons for woi'k in hot humid conditions was also evolv¬ 
ed and further investigations to extend the practical use of this index 
were being pursued. 

The following two reports were also brought out during the year 
under review; (i) Survey in Occupational Hazards in Viscose Rayon 
Manufacturing Industry, and (ii) Various hazards that are likely to 
be associated with the manufacture of D.D.T. and the measures to be 
taken to safeguard the health of the workers. 

The Society for the study of Industrial Medicine—India, Bombay' 
Branch, is bringing out a monthly journal entitled “Indian Journal of 
Occupational Health”. 

3. Industrial Injuries 

Annual statistics of injuries based on the number of persons killed 
^r disabled in indiastrial or work accidents in factories, mines, rail¬ 
ways and docks and ports are collected under the provision of the 
Factories Act, Indian Mines Act, Indian Railways Act and Indian 
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Dock Labourers Act, respectively. The information so collected is dis¬ 
cussed here. For statistical purposes the number of injuries is taken 
to be number of persons receiving injuries. Thus the statistics of in¬ 
juries given here do not show the actual number of accidents, except 
in the case of mines where the actual number of accidents is also 
presented in one table. 

(i) Factories 

Under the Factories Act. 1948 statistics of injuries resulting from 
industrial accidents occurring within the premises of a factory includ¬ 
ing the precincts thereof and in the course of employment by reason 
of which affected workers, as defined in the Factories Act are pre¬ 
vented from attending to work for a period of 48 hours or more im¬ 
mediately following the injury were collected for the erstwhile part 
‘A’ States, Delhi. Ajmer, Coorg and Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
upto 1955, for 1956 these statistics were collected for the erstwhile 
part ‘A’ States and Delhi as after reorganisation and for the year 1957 
these statistics were collected for all States and Union Territories 
(except Jammu and Kashmir. Mysore, Amindivi. Laccadivi and Mini- 
coy Islands and Manipur from which relevant statistics have not been 
received). Subject to these changes in the geographical coverage of 
the data, the number and the frequency rates of fatal (resulting in 
the death of the injured person instantly or after sometime) and non- 
fatal (resulting in absence from work for a period of 48 hours or more 
but not resulting in death) injuries in factories from 1952 are given 
in the following table: — 

TABLE NO. LXXVIII 
Injuries in Factories, 1952—1957 
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of injuries 
per l.tHbOOO 
?nan*dnys 
worked) 

Nunibor 

Frequency 
rate (No. 
of injuries 
per l,00,(MXi 
man-days 
worked) 

1952 

267 

0 04 

91,003 

1106 

91,290 

11*70 

1953 

256 

O'O-l 

93,431 

13'56 

93-687 

13'60 

1954 

267 

004 

93,765 

13'10 

94,032 

13*14 

1955 

274 

0 03 

1,16,010 

14'98 

1,16,284 

16*01 

1956 

278 

0 03 

1,28,177 

16'63 

1,28,455 

15*66 

1957 

.140 

0 04 

1,31,149 i 

i 

14'42 

1 

1,31,495 

14*46 


The increase in the absolute number of fatal and non-fatal injuries 
during 1957 over the previous year was mainly due to increased geo¬ 
graphical coverage of the data and actually the frequency rate of 
injuries for non-fatal injuries declined appreciably in 1957 whereas 
for fatal injuries it increased slightly. 
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There is a clear difference in the'injury rales between factories 
using power (registered under Section 2m(i) of the Factories Act) and 
those not using power (registered under Section 2m(ii) of the Facto- 
ries Act) as will be seen from the following figures for the year 1957. 


Em{iK'iiry diirin'j 


('atogorj ol FarltH’u .s 


1 

1 

2 i 


'i'ota*l 1 

4 1 

Section -in(0 


(»04 


15-64 

Section 2in(/?) 

. 

0«MM 

0 01 

"•61 1 

Even within 

each category 

of factoru'S 

there was 

considerable 


variation in rates from State to State and from industry group to 
industry group as will be seen from Table' LXXIX(A) and LXXIX(B). 
on pages 209 to 212. It may be stated that 3 non-fatal injuries occur¬ 
ring in specially notified factories, registered under Section 85 of the 
Factories Act are not included in these two tables. 

Among the States under Section 2m(i) factories the frequency 
rate for all injuries was appreciably higher than the average hir all 
suites together in Delhi (21.69). Himachal Pradesh (20.64). Bombay 
(18.99), Madras (17.77) and West Bengal (14.67) and appreciably lower 
in Kerala (7.35), Assam (8.27). Rajasthan (8.71). Andhra (12.79) and 
Orissa (10.73). Similarly, among industry-groups the rate was appre¬ 
ciably higher than the overall average in Transport Equipment (45.02). 
Products of Petroleum and Coal (30.30), Machinery except Electrical 
Machinery (23.85), Basic Metal Industrie's (20.63). Manufacture of 
Metal Products except Machinery and Transpor t Equipment (20.20) 
and appreciably lower in Personal Servicers (0.57). Processes Allied 
to Agriculture (0.88). Water and Sanitary Services (2.12), Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries (3.18) and Leather and Leather Pro¬ 
ducts (4.17). 

Taking the second category of factories viz., those registered 
under Section 2m(ii) of the Factories Act. the frequency rate was ap¬ 
preciably higher than the overall average in Himachal Pradesh (5.26), 
Delhi (l54), Punjab (1.46), Uttar Pradesh (1.20), Madras (1.05) and 
West Bengal (0,77) among the States and in Products of Petroleum 
and Coal (8.75). Electrical Machinery, Apparatus. Appliances and 
Supplies (8.43), Miscellaneous Industries (6.05) and Beverages (1.17) 
among the industries. 

The frequency rates discussed earlier do not take into accounts 
the duration of disability. The duration of disability is taken into 
account in severity rates which can be calculated as man-days lost 
due to injuries per 1,00,000 man-days worked. With the available 
data, severity rates can be calculated in respect of fmly one particular 
type of injuries, viz., injuries in which the workers returned to work. 
These severity rates for both States and industi y groups are presented 
in Table Nos. LXXX(A) and LXXX(B) on pages 213 to 215 for facto¬ 
ries registered under Section 2m(i) and 2m(ii) respectively. Among 
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TABLE NO. LXXIX(A) 

INJD«Y Rates in Factories by States and Industries During 1957 FOfl 

Factories Using Power 

[Section 2m(i) Factories] 

I Fatal and Non-fatal Injuries 


Frequeney rate per 100,000 man-days worked 


State/Indiistry 

P’atal injuries | 

Non-fatali njiirics ( 

Total injuries 

1 

Number | 

2 

Frequency 

Rate 

3 

Number ! 

4 

frequency 

Rate 

5 

Number |] 

(> i 

^Yequency 

Rate 

7 

Andhra 

10 

0 06 

3,788 

1,187 

12*73 

3,807 

12-79 

Assam 

9 

0 06 

8-21 

1,196 

8*27 

Bihar 

31 

0-07 

67.770 

15-KO 

6,801 

15*96 

Bombay 

92 

0*03 

49,644 

18-96 

49,736 

18-99 

Kerala 

3 

0 02 

1,240 

7*31 

1,243 

7*35 

M idhya Pradesh .. 

15 

0 0.5 

3,909 

14-44 

3,924 

14*49 

Midras 

30 

0 04 

13,491 

17-73 

13,521 

17*77 

Orissa 

8 

012 

682 

10-61 

690 

10*73 

Punjab 

22 

0 09 

2,791 

11*44 

2,813 

11*53 

Rajasthan 

n 

0-02 

4,898 

8 (JO 

4,911 

8-71 

Uttar Pradesh 

35 

0 04 

11,200 

14-59 

11.235 

14-63 

West Bengal 

Cl 

0-03 

27,579 

14-64 

27,640 

14*67 

Delhi .. 

5 

0 03 

3,450 

21*66 

3,455 

21*69 

Himachal Pradesh 



45 

20*64 

45 

20*64 

Tripura • • 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Andaman and 


. . 

70 

12*92 

70 

12*92 

Nicobar Idands. 







All States 

343 

004 

1,30,744 

15-60 

1,31.087 

15*64 

01. Processes Allied 

16 

009 

148 

0-79 

164 

0-88 

to Agiiculture 
(Gins and 

• Presses). 







20. Food except 

85 

0 09 

4,885 

5*45 

4,970 

5*54 

Beveragas, 







21. Beverages 

3 

017 

94 

5-44 

97 

5*61 

22. Tobacco 



1,089 

18*81 

1,089 

18*81 

23. Textiles 

65 

002 

47,691 

13*24 

47,756 

13*26 

24. Footwear, Other 

1 

.. 

231 

6*61 

231 

6*61 

Wearing 







Apparel and 







Mide-up Tex¬ 
tile Goods. 







25. Wood & Cork 

4 

005 

470 

6*03 

1 474 

6 Oi 

except Furni¬ 
ture. 






20. Furniture and 

1 

004 

102 

4*15 

103 

4*19 

Fixtures. 






27. Paper & Paper 

13 

014 

1,676 

17*82 

1,689 

17*96 

Products. 






28. Printing, Pub¬ 

2 

0 008 

; 762 

3*17 

T64 

3*18 

lishing and 

Allied Indus¬ 
tries. 






29. Leather & 

Leather Pro- 


•• 

161 

4*17 

161 

4*17 

duets (except 


1 





Footwear). 


1 


1 


1 

L/B164DofLjB-~l6 
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TABLE NO. LXXIX(A)-coTitd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

30. Rubber & 

Rubber Pro. 
ducts. 

2 

0*02 

687 

8*69 

689 

8*71 

31. Chemicals and 
Chemical Pro¬ 
ducts. 

17 

0-07 

3,968 

1602 

3,980 

16*09 

32. Products of 

Petroleum & 
Coal. 

2 

004 

1,636 

30*26 

1,638 

30*30 

33. Non-metallic 
Mineral Pro¬ 
ducts (except 
Products of 

Petroleum and 
Coal). 

18 

006 

3,348 

9*42 

3,366 

9*47 

34. Basic Metal 

Industries. 

31 

008 

7,336 

20*66 

7,366 

20*63 

35 Metal Products 
(except Ma¬ 
chinery and 
Transport 
Equipment). 

6 

0-03 

4,479 

20*17 

4,485 

20-20 

36. Machinery (ex¬ 
cept Electrical 
Machinery). 

32 

0*08 

8,841 

23*77 

8,873 

23*86 

37. Electrical Ma¬ 
chinery Ap¬ 
paratus, Ap¬ 
pliances and 
Supplies. 

1 

0*008 

1,606 

12*95 

1,606 

12*96 

38. Transport 
Equipment. 

24 

003 

35,632 

44*99 

36,666 

46*02 

39. Miscellaneous 
Industries. 

7 

0*02 

4,401 

13*43 

4,408 

13*45 

51. Electricity, Gas 
and Steam. 

13 

0-04 

1,687 

4*84 

1,600 

4*88 

62. Water and 

Sanitary Ser- i 
vices. 

•• 

•• 

39 

2*12 

1 

39 

2*12 

83. Recreation Ser¬ 
vices (Cinema 
Studios). 

1 

0*07 

63 

4*86 

64 

4*92 

84. Personal Ser¬ 
vices Laund¬ 
ries, Dyeing 
and Cleaning). 

# • 

• * 

14 

0*67 

14 

0*67 

All Industries 

343 1 

. 0*04 

1,30,744 

15*60 

1,31,087 

15*64 

1 
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TABLE NO. LXXIX(B) 

Injury Rates in Factories by States and Industries During 1957 foH 
Factories not using Power 
[Section 2m(ii) Factories] 



Fatal and Non>fatal Injuries 


Frequency rate per 1,00,000 man-days worked 

State/Industry 

Fatal Injuries 

Non-fatal injuries 

To(aI injuries 

--- tL 

Number 

Frequency 

rate 

Number 

Frequency 

rate 

Number 

Frequency 

rate 

Andhra 


•• 

37 

0*43 

37 

0-43 

Bombay 

2 

001 

132 

0-76 

134 

0-76 

Kerala 


•• 

36 

0-37 

36 

0*37 

M'ldhya Pradesh 

• « 

•• 

8 

0-20 

8 

0-20 

Madras 

• • 

• • 

113 

1-05 

113 

1-06 

Punjab 

• • 

• • 

17 

1*46 

17 

1-46 

Uttar Pradesh 

• • 

t • 

" 35 

1-20 

35 

1-20 

West Bengal 

« • 

•• 

12 

0-77 

12 

0-77 

Delhi 

« • 

•• 

11 

2-54 

11 

2*54 

Himachal Pradesh 

• • 

•• 

1 

5-26 

1 

5 26 

Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands. 

1 

0-39 



1 

0-39 

All States 

3 

0 004 

402 

0-61 

405 

0-61 

20, Pood except 

Beverages. 

- 

i 

3 

004 

3 

0*04 

21. Beverages 

•* 

: 

1 

M7 

1 

M7 

22. Tobacco 

- 

• • 

37 

0*14 

37 

0*14 j 


L/H164DofLB-™(a) 
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TABLE NO. LXKTKi(B}—eontd. 


\ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

23. Textiles 



41 

0-53 

41 

0-53 

25, Wood and Cork 
except ^Furni¬ 
ture. 

1 

0-26 

2 

0-53 

3 

0-79 

29. Leather and 

Leather Pro¬ 
ducts except 
Footwear). 



1 

0 05 

1 

005 

31. Chemicals and 
Chemical Pro¬ 
ducts, 

•• 

•• 

3 

0-08 

3 

•08 

32. Products of 

Petroleum and 
Coal. 

• 

•• 

7 

8-75 

7 

8-75 

33. Non-metallie 
Mineral Pro- 
ducts (except 
Pr()diict8 of 

Petroleum 
and Coal). 

1 

001 


1 

1 

001 

35. Metal Products 
except Ma¬ 
chinery and 
Transport 
Equipment). 

• * 

• • 

I 

015 

1 

016 

36, Michinery (ex¬ 
cept Electrical 
Machinery). 

•• 

•• 

2 

0-60 

2 

0-60 

37. Electrical Ma-, 
,**chinery, .Ap- 
paratus, Ap¬ 
pliances and 
Supplies. 

• • 

* * 

7 

S-43 

7 

8-43 

39. Miscellaneous 
Industries. 

1 

002 

297 

603 

298 

6-06 

All Industries .. 

3 

0-004 

402 

0*61 

405 

o*ei 
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TABLE NG. LXXX(A) 

Frequency and SEVERmr Rates for Non-fatal Injuries in which 
Workers Returned to Work During 1957 by States and Indus¬ 
tries IN Factories Using Power 


[Section 2m(i) Factories] 


State/Indus‘.ry 

1 

Number 

of 

Injuries 

2 

Frequency 
Rate per 
1,00,000 

M in-days 
Worked 

3 

Duration 

of 

Disability 
(Days 
Lost per 
Injury) 

4 

So verity 
Rate 

Man-days 
Lost Per 
1,00,000 
Min-days 
worked 

5 

Andhra 

.3,494 

; 11*74 

8*73 

102-49 

Assam 

1,151 

7*96 

13-81 

109-93 

Bihar 

6,521 

15-31 

11-46 

175-45 

Bombay 

44,589 

1703 

11-86 

201-98 

Kerala 

1,229 

7-24 

2-06 

14-91 

M idhya Pradesh 

3,845 

14*20 

9-81 

139-30 

MadravS 

12,064 

16-84 

9-50 

150-48 

Orissa 

569 

8*85 

14-53 

128-59 

Punjab 

2,722 

11*16 

12-32 

137*49 

Rajasthan 

4,858 

8*62 

i 

9-31 

80-25 

Uttar Pradesh 


1 

N( 

available 


West Bengal 

26,639 

14*14 

8-71 

123-16 

Delhi 

3,369 

2115 

9*69 

204*94 

Himaohal Pradesh 

45 

20-64 

10-80 

222*91 

T'riniirn. 


_ _ - 



•• •• 





Andaman & Kicobar Islands 

70 

12*91 

5-14 

66*36 

All States 

1,11,155 

13-26 

10-41 

1 - 

138*04 

01. Processes Allied to Agriculture (Gins 

120 

0-64 

16-74 

10-71 

and Presses). 





20. Food'exoept Beverages 

2,715 

3*03 

12-69 

38-46 

21. Beverages 

38 

2-20 

13-82 

30-40 

22. Tobacco 

674 

9*92 

10-25 

101 68 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 j 

23. Toxtiles 

41,246 

11-45 

10*98 

126-72 

24. Footwear, Other Wearing Apparel and 
Made-up Textile Goods. 

65 

1-86 

11*48 

1 

21-36 

25. Wood and Cork except Furniture 

431 

5*53 

12*52 

69-24 

26. Furniture and Fixtures 

82 

3*34 

27-85 

93*02 

27. Paper and Paper Products .. .. 

1,397 

14-85 

13*74 

204-04 

28. Printing, Publishing and Allied Indus¬ 
tries. 

665 

2-77 

16-42 

45*48 

29. Leather and Leather Products (except 
Footwear). 

111 

2-87 

8*3 

i 23-91 

30. Rubber and Rubber Products 

668 

8*45 

1 9*07 

76*64 

31. Chemicals and Chemical Products 

3,591 

14*50 

10*02 

145*29 

32. Products of Petroleum and Coal 

1,404 

27*66 

10-38 

287*11 

1 

33. Non-metallic Mineral Products (except j 
Products of Petroleum and Coal). | 

3,091 

8*72 

12-11 

105*60 

1 1 

I 

34. Basic Metal Industries 

6,736 

18*87 

11-42 

215*50 

35. Metal Products (except Machinery and 
Transport Equipment), 

4,035 

18*17 

11-11 

201*87 

36. Machinery (except Electrical Machinery) 

8,051 

21*64 

9-17 

198*44 

37. Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, 

Appliances and Supplies. 

1,363 

11*73 

8-88 

104*16 

38. Transport Equipment 

30,225 

38-16 

9-16 

349*54 

39. Miscellaneous Industries 

3,105 

9*48 

8-94 

84*75 

51. Electricity, Gas and Steam 

1,352 

9*82 

11-04 

108*41 

52. Water and Sanitary Services 

22 

1*20 

17-09 

20*51 

83. Recreation Services (Cinema Studios) .. 

54 

4*16 

9-72 

40*43 

84. Personal Services (Laundries, Dyeing 
and Cleaning). 

14 

0*57 

14-64 

8*34 

i ' 

1 

All Industries 

1,11,155 

13*26 

10*41 

138-04 
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TABLE NO. LXXX(B) 

Frequency and Severity Rates for Non-fatal Injuries in which 
Workers Returned to Work During 1957 by States and Indus¬ 
tries IN Factories not using Power 

[Section 2m(ii) Factories] 


ytate/Induetry 


Andhra 

Bombay .. .. 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras .. • • 

Punjab 
West Bengal 
Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 

All States 

20. Pood except Beverages 

21. Beverages 

22. Tobacco 

23. Textiles 

25. Wood and Cork except Furniture 

29. Leather and Leather Products (except 
Footwear). 

31. Chemicals and Chemical Products 

32. Products of Petroleum and Coal 

36. Metal Products (except Machinery and 
Transport Equipment), 

36. Machinery (except Electrical Machinery) 

37. Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, Ap¬ 
pliances and Supplies. 

39. Miscellaneous Industries 

All Industry 


Number 1 
of 

Injuries 

Frequency ] 
Rate per 
1,00,000 ] 
Man-days 
Worked 

Duration 

of 

Disability 
Days Lost 
per 
Injury 

Severity 

Rate 

(Mandays 
Lost per 
100,000 
Man-days 
Worked) 

32 

0-37 

8‘50 

3*15 

130 

0*74 

6-33 

4*68 

35 

0-36 

206 

0-74 

8 

0-20 

3*63 

0*73 

113 

106 

4*88 

5*12 

17 

1*46 

16*12 

22*07 

12 

0-77 

12*33 

9*49 

10 

2-31 

34*90 

80*62 

1 

5'26 

28*00 

147*28 

358 

0-65 

7-07 

3*89 

3 

0-04 

20*67 

0*83 

1 

M7 

28*00 

32*76 

32 

012 

8*50 

1*02 

41 

0-53 

3*58 

1*90 

2 

0-63 

28*00 

14*84 

1 

005 

2*00 

0*10 

3 

0-08 

16*66 

1*25 

7 

8*76 

8*86 

77*63 

I 

016 

14*00 

2*10 

2 

0-60 

33*00 

19*80 

6 

7*23 

32*67 

236*20 

269 

6-26 

6*09 

32*03 

358 

0-56 

707 

3*89 
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Section 2m(i) factories, i.e. those using power, the severity rate was 
high in Himachal Pradesh (222,91), Delhi (204.94), Bombay (201.98), 
Bihar (175.45) and Madras (150.48). This rate was particularly low in 
Kerala (14.91), Andaman & Nicobar Islands (66.36) and Rajasthan 
(80.25). 

Among the industry groups which recorded a comparatively high 
severity rates in Section 2m(i) factories were Transport Equipment 
(349.54^ Products of Petroleum and Coal (287.11), Basic Metal Indus¬ 
tries (215.50), Paper and Paper Products (204,04), Manufacture of 
Metal Products except Machinery and Transport Equipment (201.87), 
Machinery except Electrical Machinery (198.44) and Chemicals and 
Chemical Products (145.29). The rate was comparatively low in the 
industries Personal Services (8.34), Processes Allied to Agriculture 
(10.71), Water and Sanitary Services (20.51), Footwear and Other 
Wearing Apparel and Made-up Textile Goods (21.35) and Beverages 
(30.40). 

Large differentials in severity rates among States and Industry 
groups were noticeable also among factories registered under Section 
2m(ii), i.e. those not using power. 

A classification of the injuries in all the States covered during 
1957 by broad causes is presented in Table No. LXXXI on page 217. 

It will be seen that “Machinery” accounted for more than 23 
per cent., of- fatal injuries and 24 per cent., of non-fatal injuries. “Per¬ 
sons Falling” and “Electricity” accounted for 18.78 and 14.16 per cent., 
of fatal injuries respectively but comparatively very small percentage 
of non-fatal injuries. “Transport” and “Falling Bodies” accounted for 
7.80 per cent., of fatal injuries each, but accounted for only 0.38 and 
13.93 per cent., of the non-fatal injuries respectively. “Stepping or 
Striking against Objects” and “Handling Goods” were the two other 
important causes of non-fatal injuries. 

Prevention of Accidents in Factories —The organisation of the 
Chief Adviser Factories, Government of India, continued to dissemi¬ 
nate information on safety measures and prevention of accidents in 
factories. They started a quarterly report entitled “Industrial Safety 
and Health Bulletin” from January 1958. They also issued the follow¬ 
ing six posters during the year under review: — 

1. Good house keeping—Prevents Accidents 

2. Mind the person below—create safe habits 

3. Don’t cast your die with death—keep the guard in position 

4. Take extra care in handling long objects 

5. Helper’s eyes are no different from the welder’s—they also 

require protection 

6. Proper stocking prevents accidents. 

The organisation circulated a report on the survey in occupational 
hazards in Viscose Rayon Manufacturing Industry to all the Chief 
Inspectors of Factories and got another report printed on various 
hazards likely to be associated with the manufacture of D.D.T. and 
the measures to be taken to safeguard the health of the, workers. A 
film on “Industrial Hygiene” was prepared under the guidance of the 
organisation of the Chief Adviser Factories, Of the four committees 
appointed for four industries (Wood Working Machinery, Rice Mills, 
Transmission Machinery and Textile Machinery) to prepare safety 
pamphlets and other literatme on the prevention of accidents, the first 
two had submitted their draft reports and the reports of the other 
two were also expected soon. 
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TABLE NO; LXXXI 

Injuries by Causes 


C-auses 

1957 

Fatal 

injuries 

Non data 

injuries 

1 

Number 

2 

Percentage 
to k)tal 

3 

N umber 

4 

Percentage 
to total 

5 

1. Prime Movers 

1 

0-29 

98 

0 07 

2. Machinery (both Moved and not 
Move<l by Meohanictil Power;. 

80 

23'12 

31,489 

24 (H 

3. Transport .. 

27 

7-80 

2,343 

1-79 

4. Eloctrieity ., 

49 

14-16 

494 

0'3S 

f). Explijsives ., 

10 

2-89 

286 

0 22 

6. Fires 

14 

4 05 

471 

0-30 

7. Gassing 

5 

1*45 

252 

0*19 

8, Molten Metal and Other Hot or 
(^orrosi ve bstan ces. 

17 

4'91 

r),8vS9 

4 49 

9. Hand Tools .. .. 

4 

j M6 

10,014 

7-64 

10. Falling Bodies ,. .. 

27 

7-80 

18,265 

13 93 

11. Persons Falling 

65 

18'78 

7,501 

5-72 

12. Stopping or Striking against 
Objects, 

4 

MC 

16,192 

12-36 

13. Handling Goods 

9 

2*60 

14,172 

10-81 

14. Others 

34 

9*83 

23,608 

18 01 

Total 

346 

100 00 

1,31,074 1 

l 1 

100 00 


IfiB .—up by caunes of 76 non-fatal injuries is not available. 


The Factory Inspectorates in the various States continued to 
devote attention to ensuring compliance by the employers with the 
provisions of the Factories Act relating to safety. They also continued 
to encourage formation of safety committees in individual factories 
and in some States organised safety competition also. 
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(ii) Miijbs 

Detailed statistics, along with other relevant information, relating 
to injuries to all persons employed in mines are published in the 
annual report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India. The statistics 
are classified by ‘fatal injuries’, ‘serious injuries’ and ‘minor injuries'. 
Fatal injuries cover all deaths resulting from the industrial injury, 
irrespective of the time gap between the occurrence of the accident 
and death. A serious injury is taken to be one which involves or in all 
probability will involve permanent loss of the use of, or permanent 
injury to any limb, o’' the permanent loss of or injury to the sight or 
hearing, or the fracture of any limb or the enforced absence of the 
injured person from work for a period exceeding 20 days. A minor 
injury is defined to be a bodily injury resulting in the enforced 
absence form work of the person injured for a period exceeding 48 
hours. As at present, a fair proportion of minor injuries is reported to 
the Chief Inspector of Mines from the Coal mines, but only a small 
fraction from other mines. It is considered that minor injuries are 
incompletely reported taking the mining Sector as a whole and hence 
statistics of fatal and serious injuries only are presented in the follow¬ 
ing table:— 


TABLE NO. LXXXII 


Injuries in Mines, 1951 to 1957 



Fatal Injuries 

Serious Injuries 

Year 

Number 

Kate per 
1,000 
workers 
employed 

Number 

Kate per 
1,000 
workers 
employed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1951 .. 

425 

0-77 

2,668 

4-70 

1952 . 

453 

0*81 

3,887 

7*10 

1963 . 

388 

0*65 

4,286 

7*03 

1954 .. 

407 

0*72 

4,491 

7*90 

1966 .. . 

377 

0*64 

4,385 

7*42 

1966 . 

335 

0*53 

4,281 

6*80 

1967 . 

261 

1 

0*40 

1 

3,732 

6*73 


• It will be seen that both the number and frequency rate of both 
fatal and non-fatal injuries showed a steady decline since 1955 and 
declined further in 1957 as compared to 1956. 


In addition to the number of injuries (i.e. the number of persons 
receiving injuries), the actual number of accidents in mines is also 
available. The relevant figures together with rates of injuries by im¬ 
portant minerals for the year 1957 are shown in Table No. LXXXni. 
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TABLE NO. LXXXIII 

Number of Accidents and Persons Killed or Injured Seriously in 

Various Mines, 1957 


Mineral 

1 

No. of accidents 

^ No. of iiersons 

Rate per 1,()00 persons 
employed 

Fatal 

2 

Serious 

3 

Killed 

4 

Injured 

5 

Fatality 

6 

1 

Serious 

Injury 

7 

Coal 

165 

2,078 

182 

2,7«2 

0-49 

7-46 

Gold 

7 

325 

8 

338 

0-47 

19-87 

Manganese 

23 

100 

32 

101 . 

0'29 

0-92 

.V.ica 

8 

10 

9 

22 

0-25 

0 62 

iron-Ore .. 

5 

61 

5 

01 

012 

1-51 

Copper 


255 


250 


56-85 1 

Lime-stone .. 

8 

i 130 

8 1 

145 1 

0*24 

4 -43 i 

Stone 

4 

1 7 

4 ! 

7 

0-63 

MO 

<^)ther« .. ' 

3 

37 

13 

40 

0-38 

MO 

Total 

223 

3,61 K 

261 

3,732 

1 0-40 

5-73 

1 

i 


The above table shows high frequency rate of fatal injuries in Stone, 
Coal, Gold and Manganese Mines whereas the rate for serious injuries 
was appreciably high in Copper and Gold Mines only. 


Table No. LXXXIV shows the break-down of injuries in the 
various kinds of mines by workers in under-ground, open-working 
and surface. 


TABLE NO. LXXXIV 

Injuries and Frequency Rates (per 1,000 Workers Employed) by 
Broad Categories of Workers, 1957 


Mines 

Under-ground 

Open-Working 

Surface j 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Coal Mines 

Gold Mines 

Mica Mines 

Manganese Mines 

Iron Ore Mines 

Lime Stone Mines .. 
Barytes Mines 

Yellow Ochre Mines 

All Mines .. 

149 

8 

7 

1 

1 

Faial 

0-72 

0-77 

0-35 

0-44 

420 

Injuries 

11 

1 

28 

4 

6 

11 

0-26 

0-i7 

0-31 

0-14 

0-23 

14-75 

22 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0-18 

Oil 

0-17 

0-90 

0-46 

106 

0-68 

66 

0-30 

29 

0-16 



Serious Injuries 




Coal Mines 

2,100 

10-21 

145 

3-47 

617 

4-21 

Gold Mines 

282 

26-99 



56 

8-73 

Copper Mines 

218 

80-32 



38 

21-24 

Mica Mines 

19 

0-94 

1 

oi? 

2 

0-22 

Manganese Mines .. 

24 

10-47 

7 

0-08 

70 

3-87 

Iron-Ore Mines 



9 

0-31 

62 

4-69 

Lime Stone Mines .. 


•• 

99 

3-78 

j 

7-05 

Ail Mines 

2,644 

10-83 

281 

1-27 

807 

4-35 
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The frequency rate of serious injuries in Copper Mines both in 
underground and surface workings was comparatively high. 

Details about accidents and fatal and serious injuries resulting 
therefrom in all mines classified by causes are given in the following 
table; 


TABLE NO. LXXXV 

Distribution of Accidents and Fatal and Serious Injuries in Mines 

BY Causes, 1957 


Fatal 


fSt'rioUH 


C^iusus 

1 

No. of 
Accidents 

2 

N(». of 1 

Killed 

3 

►arsons 

injured 

* 

Number 

of 

Accidents 

.5 

No. of 
persons 
iiijurcd 

6 

ExploHion and Ignition of Inlia- 
mmable Gas and /or Coal Dust 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Falls of Roofs 

m 

71 

24 

241 

267 

Falls of Sides 

45 

64 

9 

151 

152 

Haulage 

33 

34 

3 

369 

369 

In-shafts 

12 

14 

2 

34 

34 

Explosives 

15 

17 

8 

33 

41 

Surface Machinory 

3 

3 

1 

i 30 

31 

Underground Machinery 

2 

2 


' 43 j 

43 

Suffocation by Gases 

2 

2 


I 


At Railway Siding Belonging to 

Mine. 

3 

3 


92 

‘ 92 

Electricity 

7 

7 


b 

9 

Rock-Burst .. 

2 

3 

3 

i 1 

3 

Miscellaneous o i surf ice 

27 

29 

6 

82!» 

839 

Miscellaneous underground 

11 

11 

1 

1 1 

1 i 

1,78.^5 j 

1,794 

Total 

223 

261 

1 

57 I 

1 1 

i 3,618 

3,«7.7 


Important causes of fatal injuries in mines were “Fall of Roofs”, 
“Fall of Sides”, “Haulage” and “Explosives” which accounted for 27.2, 
24.5, 13.0 and 6.5 per cent., of the total fatal injuries respectively in 
1957. A large majority of serious injuries occurred under “Miscellane¬ 
ous-Underground”. Other important causes of serious injuries were 
“Haulage”, “Fall of Roofs” and “Fall of Sides”. 

(iii) Railways 

The Annual Report of the Railway Board prepared on the finan¬ 
cial year basis gives statistics of injuries to Railway employees 
resulting from accidents. They cover only those cases which resulted 
in death or in which the incapacity lasted for more than 48 hours. 
Those injuries which resulted in “grievous hurts” as defined in 
Section 320 of the Indian Penal Code are taken as ‘serious’ and the 
rest as ‘minor’ both making up the non-fatal group. Table No. LXXXVI 
gives statistics of injuries to Railway employees from 1951-52 
onwards. 
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TABLE NO. LXXXVI 

Injuries to Railway Servants 



No. of Iiijiirica 
Heported by 
Railways open for 
Traffic 

No. of Injuries 
which Occurred 
in Railway 

W t*rkftho]>s 

Est i ni a ted Frequency 
Rates per 1,000 
Persons Employed 
for All Injuries 

Yo'ir 

! 

iNon-fatnl 
(total of 

Fatal serious 

and minor 
j injuries) 

Fatal 

Non-fatal 
(total of 
serious 
and M inor 
injuries) 

i 

Fatal ' 

Non-fatal 
(total of 
serious 
and minor 
injuries) 

1 

2 1 :t 

4 

5 

0 

7 

I951-r>2 .. 

185 23,994 

6 

17,960 

0'20 

44*93 

1952-53 .. 

226 24,187 

8 

2(1,477 

0-25 

47-79 

1953-54 .. 

278 22,308 

6 

19,113 

0-29 

42*91 

1954-55 

180 22,351 

17 

' 19,185 

0*20 

42-08 

1955-56 .. 

234 23,123 

15 

22.722 

0-24 

1 44-48 

1956-57 .. 

253 26,292 

11 

1 24.0.58 

0*25 

1 48-04 

1957 58 .. 

283 28.084 

23 

1 

! 25,588 

0-27 

48 (il 


It will be seen that the number of fatal injuries to Railway 
employees in Railways open for traffic and in Railway Workshops 
during 1957-58 increased appreciably when compared with the figure 
for the preceding year. The number of non-fatal injuries also in¬ 
creased appreciably both in Railways open for traffic and in Railway 
Workshops. Out of the total 28,084 non-fatal injuries in Railways open 
for traffic, 1,026 were serious and 27,058 minor. A broad classification 
of injuries by nature and causes of accidents is also available in the 
annual report of the Railway Board. 


TABLE NO. LXXXVII 

Analysis of Injuries in Railways Open for Traffic by the Nature 

OF Accidents, 1957-58 



Fatal Injuries 

Non-fatal 

Injuries 

Nature of Accidents 

Number 

Percentage 
to total 

Number 

Percentage 
to total 

(a) In Accidents to Trains, Rolling 
Stock and Permanent-wav. 

18 

6*36 

219 

0*78 

(b) In Accidents caused by the Move¬ 
ment of Trains arid Railway 
Vehicles Exclusive of Accidents 
to Trains, etc. 

222 

78*45 

7,133 

25*40 

(c) In Accidents on Railvtay Premises 
in which the Movement of Trains, 
Vehicles, etc.i was not concerned. 

43 

15*19 

20,732 

73*82 

Total .. 

283 

100*00 

28,084 

1 

100*00 
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It will be seen that a large proportion of fatal injuries resulted from 
accidents caused by the movement of trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents but most of the non-fatal injuries resulted 
from accidents on railway premises in which the movements of trains, 
vehicles, etc., was not concerned. The number of such non-fatal in¬ 
juries increased considerably from 19,292 during 1956-57 to 20,732 
during 1957-58. 


(iv) Docks 

Under the Dock Labourers Regulations, 1948, it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the employers in all major Ports, viz., Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Cochin, Vizagapatam and Kandla to report to the Inspectors 
of Dock Safety every injury occurring in all work which is required 
for or is incidental to the loading or unloading of cargo or fuel into 
or from a ship and is done on board the ship or alongside it, which 
disables the employee concerned for more than 48 hours or results 
in his death. The information thus collected is published by the Chief 
Adviser, Factories in his annual report on the working of the Indian 
Dock Labourers Act, 1934 and the Indian Dock Labourers Regulations, 
1948. The relevant statistics from 1951 are presented below: 


Year 

Fatal Injuries 

Non-fatal 

Injuries 

Total 

Injuries 

1931 .. . 

20 

1,982 

2,002 

1962 . 

18 

2,441 

2,4.59 

1963 . 

13 

2,643 

2,666 

1954 . 

It) 

2,684 

2,700 

1955 .. 

16 

4.253 

4,269 

1956 .. .. . 

22 

4,687 

4,709 

1957 . 

21 

4,520 

4,541 


The sharp increase in the numt>er of injuries in 1955 was due to 
more effective reporting consequent to the placing of the responsi¬ 
bility for the reporting of accidents on other employers of labour 
besides the Port Authorities. The increase till the year 1956 was 
also perhaps due to the difficult nature of cargo, e.g., structural 
steel and heavy plant and equipment handled by the Ports. During 
1957, there was a decline in the number of injuries but the high 
number was still a matter of concern. 

The number of fatal and non-fatal injuries reported from the 
various ports classified by main causes for the year 1957 is given in 
the table on the next page. The total number of reported injuries, 
in 1956 are also shown in the Table. 

As compared to the previous year the total number of injuries 
during 1957 decreased by 3.6 per cent. This was so mainly due to a 
decrease in the number of non-fatal injuries in the Ports of Calcutta 
and Bombay, It will also appear from Table No. XI that the largest 
percentage (34.20) of injuries was due to “Handling of Cargo”. The 
next important cause was “Struck by falling Body”. Other im¬ 
portant causes were “Stepping or Striking against Objects” and 
“Handling of an Article Other than Cargo”. 












TABLE NO. LXXXVIII 

Injuries in Docks Classified by Main Causes, 1957 
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Total (1956) .. 12 1 2,878 \ 6 j 898 5 i 821 .. l 45 .. j 45 I 22 1 4,687 
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Classification of ‘reportable’ dangerous occurrances irrespective 
of whether personal injuries resulted or not is given in the following 
table: — 

TABLE NO. LXXXIX 

Dangerous Occurances in the Docks during the Yeah 1.957 


Oaufiatinii 

[ Number of Dangerous 0(’cur ences 


Total 

All 

Ports 

Calcutla 

B< unbay 

Madras 

. 

Cochin 

Vizaga- 

patam 

Collapse or Failure of 
Lifting Machinery, 

14 

6 

5 



25 

Collapse or Failure of i 
Accessory Ccar. 

27 

52 

22 

4 

J 

106 

Collapse or Failure of 
Means of Access. 




' i 

i ! 

1 

i 

Total (1957) .. | 

41 ! 

58 j 

27! 

4 

! 1 

1 131 

Total (1956) .. | 

52 1 

1 

73 

34 I 

2 

j ' 

4 

1 165 

! i 


It will be seen from the above table that the total number of re¬ 
portable dangerous occurrences was 131 as against 165 in the preced¬ 
ing year .The decrease was recorded in all the ports except that of 
Cochin. 

Table No. XC shows the total man-shifts worked, total number 
of injuries on board ships, frequency rate of injuries and the rate 
of total number of injuries per one lakh ton of cargo handled for 
the year 1956 and 1957. 

TABLE NO. XC 

Total Number of Injuries on Board Ships and Their Frequency 
Rates during 1956 and 1957 


Ports 

Total Man-shifts 
Workerl* 

Total 

Number of 
Injuries on 
Board Ships 

Frequency 
Rate per 
One Lakh 
Man-hours 
Worked-*= 

No, of 
Injuries x 
1,00,000 
Manshifts 
worked x No. 
of hours per 
shiftf 

Rate of 

Total No. 
of Injuries 

Per One 
Lakh Ton 
of (’argo 
Handled 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

Calcutta 

33,56,779 

26,46,144 

1,264 

1,769 

4*7 

8-3 

150 

24*0 

Bombay 

10,68,102 

12,14,640 

457 

548 

6-4 

6-8 

6-0 

12*4 

jpf adras • • 

7,00,176 

6,37,425 

641 

482 

11*4 

9-5 

330 

26-4 

Cochin 

3,96,690 

3,62,074 

35 

45 

M 

1*2 

2-7 

3-9 

iVizagapatam .. 

2,24,965 

1,70,9*39 

38 

39 

21 

2-9 

2-2 

31 

Grand Total .. 

_ .- 

57,44,612 

50,21,222 

2,485 

2,873 

5*3 

7*2 

11-9 

17*9 


•Where Dock Labour Boards are functioning, the figuree include besides the number of 
man-shifts worked by Stevedores workers employed directly, the number of man-shifts work¬ 
ed by pool workers employed through the Board. 

tNumber of hours per shift has been taken as 8 except for Bombay port where in II and 
III shifts these have been taken as 6. 
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For this category of injuries i.e. on board ships, decrease in the 
number as well as frequency rate was noticed in all the Ports except 
Madras. Taken individually the Port of Madras showed the highest 
frequency rate, followed by Ports of Bombay, West Bengal, Vizaga- 
patam and Cochin in order. The continued low frequency rates at 
Cochin and Vizagapatam Port was very largely due tq the nature of 
cargo handled in these Ports. In the Cochin Port bulk of the cargo 
consisted of coir rope, mats and other products which could be 
handled without difficulty. At the Vizagapatam Port the loading of 
manganese ore by mechanical means involving very little manual 
work on board ships, had to a large extent influenced the low 
accident frequency rates. 

Prevention of Accidents in Docks —^The Indian Dock Labours’ 
Regulations deal specifically with safety as applicable to working 
places and lifting machinery. It would not of course be easy to make 
provisions through regulations for preventing injuries brought about 
by human failings due to lack of training and safety consciousness. 
Therefore, to reduce the frequency rate of injuries the need for 
training of dock workers was keenly felt. A comprehensive scheme 
for training of all dock workers was, therefore, framed and this 
was being examined by the Port Authorities. The Madras Port Trust 
constituted a Safety Committee to constitute safety-consciousness 
among workers and formation of such committees at other ports was 
being pursued. The United States Technical Co-operation Mission 
agreed to provide assistance in producing a full-length film on 
“Safety in Dock Work” and a number of film strips dealing with the 
various aspects of dock work. The production of the film and film 
strips was in hand during the year under report. The following 
Dock Accident Bulletins were also issued during the year; — 

Bulletin No. 17—Handling of Steel Cargo. 

Bulletin No. 18—The Union Purchase Method of Coupling 
Derricks. 

Bulletin No. 19—Personal Protective Equipment for Handling 
Noxious and Dangerous Cargo. 

(v) Compensation for Accidents 

Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 compensation is 
payable to workers employed in scheduled employments and draw¬ 
ing less than Rs. 400 per month for injuries due to accidents or 
occupational diseases resulting in death or disablement for more 
than 7 days provided that it is not caused through the fault of the 
worker himself. As all the injuries are not compensated, the number 
of compensated injuries do not reflect the total number of injuries 
occurring. Further, many of the establishments covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, fail to submit returns and hence 
infOTmation received by the State Authorities about the number of 
compensated injuries and the amount of compensation paid is in¬ 
complete. In establishments covered by the Employees’ State Insur¬ 
ance Act, Compensation in case of injuries is paid under this Act 
and not under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. These limitations 
affect the significance of statistics of compensated injuries collected 
under the ’Worl^en’s Compensation Act in reflecting the incidence 
L/B164DofI.B-l7 
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^Classifieatio of 55 (19 for Death and 36 for Permanent disablement) not kuo\rn. 

'fCta^fieation of Ks. 83^393 (Ra. 53,000 for Death and Rs, 29, 893 or Permanent disablement) not known. 
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of injuries. The statistics for 1957 received under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 1923 from all States (except Rajasthan and 
Jammu and Kashmir which did not furnish the required data) and 
Delhi and Andaman and Nicobar Islands among the Union Terri¬ 
tories are presented in 7’able No. XCI on the pi'evious page. 

Of the compensated injuries reported in the returns furnished 
by States during 1957. death accounted for 1.4 per cent., perma¬ 
nent disability 9.3 per cent., and temporary disability 89.3 per cent. 
The amount of compensation paid depends both on the nature of 
injury and the wages of the workers in jured. The statistics received 
for tlie year 1957 reveal that the average compensation paid was 
Rs. 2.204 per case of death. Rs. 297 per case of permanent disability 
and Rs. 30 per case of temporary disability. 


L/B164»o£LTWjv(a 



CHAPTER VIII 

LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 

The Constitution of the Republic of India defines clearly the 
legislative powers of the Union and State Governments. Matters in 
respect of which laws are to be made have been distributed in three 
lists: Union List, Concurrent List and State List. The Parliament 
has exclusive power to make laws with respect to any of the 
matters enumerated in the Union List. In regard to the Concurrent 
List, both Parliament and the Legislature gf any State have the 
power to make law's, w'hile, subject tcJ certain conditions, the Legis¬ 
lature of any State has exclusive powers to make laws for such 
State or any part thereof with respect to any of the matters 
enumerated in the State List. Principal matters of labour interest 
contained in each of these lists are: 

(i) Union List — 

( 1 ) Participation in international conferences, associations 
and other bodies and implementing of decisions made 
thereat. 

(2) Port quarantine, including hospitals connected there¬ 
with; seamen’s and marine hospitals. 

(3) Regulation of labour and safety in mines and oilfields. 

(4) Industrial disputes concerning Union employees. 

(5) Union agencies and institutions for: 

(a) Professional, vocational or technical training; or 

(b) the promotion of special studies or research. 

(6) Enquiries, surveys and statistics for the purpose of any 
of the matters in this list. 

(ii) Concurrent List — 

(1) Economic and social planning. 

(2) Trade unions; industrial and labour disputes. 

(3) Social security and social insurance; employment and 
unemployment. 

(4) Welfare of labour including conditions of work, pro¬ 
vident fund, employers’ liability, workmen’s compen¬ 
sation, invalidity and old age pensions, and maternity 
benefits. 

(5) Vocational and technical training of labour. 

(6) Factories. 

(7) Inquiries and statistics for purposes of any of the 
matters specified in the Concurrent List and the State 
List. 

(iii) State List — 

Relief of the disabled and unemployable. 
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To implement the legislative measures taken on the above, 
matters and to supplement the same administrative machinery exists 
both at Central and State levels. The functions of each machinery 
are separately discussed below: — 

Central Machinery — 

Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of India — 
The responsibility of the Ministry of Labour and Employment in 
respect of the Union List is full and direct. The activities of the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment in regard to Concurrent sub¬ 
jects cover policy laying, co-ordination, control and direction. Co¬ 
ordination is effected through a number of field agencies which the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment maintains primarily for the 
Union subjects. 

A brief description of the activities of the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment and its attached and subordinate offices is given 
below: — 

The Ministry of Labour and Employment, as at present consti¬ 
tuted, consists of the Main Ministry (Secretariat) and the following 
attached, subordinate offices and ad hoc bodies namely, (i) Directo¬ 
rate-General of Resettlement and Employment, New Delhi, (ii) Office 
of the Director, Labour Bureau, Simla, (iii) Office of the Chief 
Labour Commissioner, New Delhi, (iv) Office of the Coal Mnes 
Welfare Commissioner, Dhanbad, (v) Office of the Coal Mines Provi¬ 
dent Fund Commissioner, Dhanbad, (vi) Office of the Welfare Com¬ 
missioner. Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund, Dhanbad. (vii) Office 
of the Chairman, Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory 
Committee for Andhra, Nellore, and Rajasthan, Jaipur, (viii) Office 
of the Chief Inspecor of Mines, Dhanbad, (ix) Office of the Chief 
Adviser, Factories, New Delhi, (x) Office of the Controller of Emi¬ 
grant Labour, Shillong, (xi) Office of the Industrial Tribunals, 
Bombay. Dhanbad and Madras, (xii) Office of the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal (Central) Bombay, (xiii) National Industrial Tribunals 
Allahabad, Bombay and Lucknow, (xiv) Central Wage Boards for 
cotton textiles. Sugar and Cement industrie;^ (Cotton textiles and 
Cement at Bombay and Sugar at Gorakhpur), (xv) Office of the 
Director-General, Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, New 
Delhi, (xvi) Office of the Central Provident Fund Commissioner, 
New Delhi, (xvii) Gorakhpur Labour Organisation, Gorakhpur, and 
(xviii) Central Board for Workers Education—a semi autonomous 
body registered under the Societies Registration Act. 

Ministry of Labour and Employment (Secretariat) —^The Secre¬ 
tariat of the Ministry of Labour and Employment is the centre for 
the consideration of all questions concerning labour as far as the 
Government of India are concerned. It is the central administrative 
machinery for the formulation of labour policy, for enforcement of 
labour laws and for promotion of labour welfare. The policy-laying 
activity covers subjects like closer co-operation between labour and 
management, better industrial relations and increasing production. 
It co-ordinates the activities of the State Governments in the labour 
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sphere. It also forms the Secretariat for the Tripartite Labour Con¬ 
ferences and Committees, connected with particular industries, con¬ 
vened by the Government of India and is the channel for India’s 
participation in the activities of the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion. 

An Evaluation and Implementation Division has been set up in 
the Ministry to ensure speedy implementation of labour laws, awards, 
agreements, settlements. Code of Discipline in Industry, etc., and to 
evaluate the results achieved by these measures. A tripartite Imple¬ 
mentation and Evaluation Committee comprising four representa¬ 
tives each of employers and workers has also been set up for the same 
purpose. The E. and I. Division functions as a Secretariat to the com¬ 
mittee and forms the base of the pyramidal structure of Implementa¬ 
tion Machineries in States. 

Directorate General of Resettlement and Employement —The 
activities of this Directorate are given in a separate section.* 

Office of the Director, Labour Bureau—This organization was set 
up in October 1946. It is responsible for (a) collection, compilation 
and publication of labour statistics, (b) maintenance of consumer 
price index numbers for urban and rural areas, (c) keeping up-to-date 
the factual data relating to working conditions in various industries 
collected by the Labour Investigation Committee, (d) conducting re¬ 
search into specific problems with a view to furnishing data required 
for the formulation of policy, (e) editing the monthly Indian Labour 
Gazette, (f) publishing Indian Labour Year Book giving an authorita¬ 
tive description of labour affairs in the country, (g) conduct of Agri¬ 
cultural Labour Enquiry and analysis of data collected therein. 

Besides the Labour Bureau compiles and publishes annual leports 
on the working of the Factories Act, Minimum Wages Act and the 
Indian Trade Unions Act as well as notes in the Indian Labour 
Gazette on the working of the various other Labour Acts. It also 
issues from time to time special publications on matters of labour 
interest and compiles the All-India List of Factories and the All-India 
List of Trade Unions. 

The Director of th§ Labour Bureau is the Competent Authority, 
under the Minimum Wages Act, in respect of all undertakings in the 
Central Sphere and the Union territories. He is also responsible for 
co-ordinating the work relating to the implementation of the Collec¬ 
tion of Stati.stics Act in respect of labour statistics. 

Under the Second Five Year Plan, the Labour Bureau ha^ been 
assigned the following new projects: — 

(1) Conduct of fresh family budget enquiries at 50 industrial 
centres and maintenance of new series of Consumer Price 
Index Numbers, 

(2) Conduct of Wage Census on an All-India basis, 

(3) Compilation of interim indices of labour productivity, 

(4) A survey of labour conditions on All-India basis, 

♦pefe Chapter I, Section^ 2 and 4, 
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(5) Conduct of Second All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
with a view to have a comparative picture of agrarian 
labour as obtained in 1950-51 and as it was in 1956-57, and 
to find out the incidence of the diverse ameliorative mea¬ 
sures that have been implemented. 

The following surveys and enquiries have also been under¬ 
taken : — 


(a) Index of Earnings Scheme, 

(b) Enquiry into the conditions and problems of Contract 
Labour in certain selected industries, 

(c) Improvement and extension of existing statistics of ejnploy- 
ment and wages with a view to meeting the requirements 
of the National Income Committee, and 

(d) Analysis of absenteeism pattern in Coal Mines. 

Office of the Chief Labour Commisaioner —The Government of 
India appointed a Chief Labour Commissioner in the year 1945 to 
look after the welfare of employees of the Central Government under¬ 
takings and conciliation of industrial disputes in Central Sphere 
undertakings. The organisation is also known as the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Machinery. In respect of Central sphere undertakings the Indus¬ 
trial Relations Machinery is responsible for; — 

(a) Conciliation; 

(b) Welfare, excluding welfare in coal and mica mines for 
which separate organisations exist; 

(c) Administration of labour laws to the extent to which their 
administration is a central responsibility except in so far 
as separate machinery has been provided (e.g., the Con¬ 
troller of Emigrant Labour); 

(d) Watching the implementation of awards of Industrial Tri¬ 
bunals and settlements arrived at in conciliation and sub¬ 
mission of periodical reports regarding their implementa¬ 
tion; 

(e) Organisation of canteens in all Government undertakings 
besides offering advice to State Governments on the 
subject. 

\ 

The main functions with regard to conciliation and welfare 
have been:— 

(i) Assistance in the formation and maintenance of voluntary 
machinery, and works committees in industrial establish¬ 
ments. 

(ii) Prevention and settlement of trade disputes. 

(iii) Maintenance of information regarding wage rates and 
conditions of work. 

(iv) Maintenance of continuous touch with the state of indus¬ 
trial relations between the employers and workmen. 

i 

(v) Examination of welfare measures and advice to employers 
and Government in connection therewith. 
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The Machinery also does verification of membership figures of 
Central Trade Union Organisations in connection with nomination of 
persons to delegations, etc. The work of Labour Officers in undertak¬ 
ings is also supervised by visits to factories. 

The Chief Labour fcommis-sioner, as head of the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Machinery, is the Administrative Authority for the operation of 
the Coal Mines Bonus Schemes. 

Office of the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner—This office is 
responsible for the administration of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1947. The Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner is assisted in 
his work by a Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Committee 
and a Coal Mines Labour Housing Board. The Coal Mines Welfare 
Commissioner is also responsible for the administration of the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 so fas as coal mines are concerned. 

Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner —The 
organisation was set up in October 1948 for the administration of (a) 
the Coal Mines Bonus Scheme, and (b) the Coal Mine.s Provident 
Fund Scheme, which have been framed under the Coal Mines Provi¬ 
dent Fund and Bonus Schemes Act. 1948. The administration of the 
Coal Mines Bonus Scheme was, however, transferred to the Chief 
Labour Commissioner’s Organisation in August 1952. 

Office of the Welfare Commissioner, Mica Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund. Dhanbad and Offices of the Chairmen, Mica Mines Labour Wel¬ 
fare Advisory Committee for Andhra {Nellcre) and Rajasthan 
(Bhilwara) —^These three offices are responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946, and the rules 
framed thereunder in the mica mining areas of Bihar, Andhra and 
Rajasthan respectively.’ 

Office of the Chief Inspector of Mines—The functions of this 
office are: (a) enforcement of the Mines Act, 1952, and the Rules and 
Regulations made thereunder; (b) inspection of mines; (c) investiga¬ 
tion of accidents; (d) inspection of electrical installations and ma¬ 
chinery; (e) technical advice to mine owners; (f) prosecution in cases 
of violation of statutory provisions; (g) collection of statistics under 
the Mines Act, and (h) enforcement of the Mines Maternity Benefit 
Act, 1941 and the rules framed thereunder in mines other than coal 
mines. The Chief Inspector of Mines publishes aftnually a report on 
the activities of the Mines Department. He also publishes “Annual 
Indian Coal Statistics” and a monthly Coal Bulletin which contains 
statistics regarding employment, absenteeism, output, hours of work, 
wages, production, despatches, stock, etc. 

Office of the Chief Adviser, Factories—The x)rganisation was set 
up in 1945 to function as a properly organised service capable of 
advising all concerned on matters relating to the health, welfare and 
safety of workers. It deals with all questions relating to the 
administration of the Factories Act and the rules framed thereimder; 
training of Factory Inspectors and Safety Officers; industrial health; 
surveys of toxic hazards; environmental problems in factories; 
studies relating to productivity and work and method studies; 
housing of industrial labour and administration of safety, health and 
welfare schemes and the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Act. 
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It functions as: (a) Technical Service and (b) Information 
Se^ice. As a technical service, it renders advice on all matters re¬ 
lating to construction, design and layout of factories; working condi¬ 
tions such as lighting, ventilation, control of dust and fumes; accident 
prevention and other safety precautions; canteens, creches, washing 
arrangements and other welfare amenities; as an information service, 
it collects up-to-date information on progressive measures adopted 
in the industrially advanced countries in respect of safety, health 
and welfare of industrial workers and disseminates such and other 
information in the form of pamphlets, leaflets, brochures, posters, 
sketches, charts, etc. 

It administers the Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934, and the 
Indian Dock Labourers Regulations, 1948, through the inspectors, 
Dock Safety, at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 

The organisation is responsible for the setting up of the— 

(a) Central Labour Institute at Bombay comprising— 

(i) A Museum of Industrial Safety, Health and Welfare; 

(ii) An Industrial Hygiene Laboratory; 

(iii) A Training Centre; 

(iv) A Library-cum-Information Centre; 

(v) The Productivity Centre; 

(vi) The Training-Within-Industry Centre; 

(vii) An Industrial Psychology Section; 

(viii) An Occupational Physiology Section. 

(b) 3 Regional Museums of Industrial Safety, Health and 
Welfare at Calcutta, Coimbatore and Kanpur. 

The Central Labour Institute will function as a socio-economic 
laboratory or a National Institute dealing with the scientific study 
of the human factor and a centre for specialised training in labour 
and allied problems and provide a common platform for all groups 
concerned with the well-being of labour and industry. 

Office of the Controller of Emigrant Lobour—This office deals 
with; (a) the administration of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour 
Act, 1932, and the rules framed thereunder, and (b) recruitment and 
repatriation of labour from estates in Assam and inspections of tea 
gardens and depots. 

The Controller publishes every year a report on the working of 
the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act. 

Judicial Bodies — 

(i) Industrial Tribunals, Dhanhad, Nagpur and Bombov—The 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, empowers the Central Government in 
the case of Railways, Central undertakings, major ports, mines, oil¬ 
fields and banks and insurance companies having branches in more 
than one State and the State Governments in other cases, to refer 
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any matter connected with or relevant to any existing or appre¬ 
hended industrial dispute to an Industrial Tribunal for adjudica¬ 
tion. For purposes of settlement of industrial disputes in the under¬ 
takings within the Central sphere the Government of India have 
appointed two Industrial Tribunals—one each at Dhanbad and 
Nagpur and ad hoc tribunal wa.s also appointed at Bombay. 

(ii) Labour Appellate Tribunal —Tlie Labour Appellate Tribu¬ 
nal is a statutory body constituted under the Industrial Disputes 
(Appellate Tribunal) Act. 1950 to hear appeals against the decisions 
of Industrial Tribunals. Industrial Courts, etc. It consi.sts 'of persons 
of the status of High Court Judges. At present only one bench of 
the Tribunal is functioning, at Bopibay. 

(iii) National Industrial Tribunals, Lucknow. Bombay and 
Allahabad —The Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscellane¬ 
ous Piovisions) Act. 1956 which was assented to by the President on 
the 28th August 1956. provides for the three-tier adjudication ma¬ 
chinery, viz., Labour Courts: Industrial Tribunals and National 
Industrial iTribunals. The Act has been brought into force in stages 
and the provisions relating to the three-tier adjudication machinery 
were brought into force with effect from the 10th March 1957. Under 
the Act an ad hoc National Industrial Tribunal was constituted on 
5th Juno 1957. with headquarters at Lucknow and was wound up in 
March 1958. In 1958. three ad hoc National Tribunals were appointed 
to adjudicate over disputes in (i) Brooke Bond (India) Private Ltd.; 
(ii) Ananda Bazar Patrika (Private) Ltd.; and (iii) Certain Canton¬ 
ment Boards. The Government of India appointed two more tribu¬ 
nals on ad hoc basis in 1958 and 1959 with headquarters at Bombay and 
Allahabad respectively. The former Tribunal was appointed to ad¬ 
judicate upon the dispute between the Cantonment Boards and their 
workmen relating to the issues of pay scales, dearness allowance and 
holidays, etc. The Tribunal with headquarters at Allahabad would 
deal with the dispute between the employers and workmen of the 
Amrit Bazar Patrika (P) Ltd., Calcutta. 

(iv) Wage Boards for Cotton Te,vtile, Sugar and Cement Indus¬ 
tries —^In pursuance of the recommendations contained in the Second 
Five Year Plan regarding the establishment of tripartite Wage 
Boards for individual industries, the Government of India have 
appointed Central Wage Boards for Cotton Textiles, Sugar and Cement 
industries. 

The Wage Boards are required to work out a wage structure 
based on the principles of fair wages as set forth in the Report of 
the Committee on Fair Wages. The Sugar and Cement Wage Boards 
are. in addition, required to work out principles for grant of bonus 
to workers in these industries. 

Office of the Director General, Employee^ State Insurance Cor¬ 
poration —This is a statutory institution set up to administer'the 
EJmployees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 which - provides for sickness, 
maternity disablement and dependants’ benefits as well as medical 
benefit to workers employed in factories. Medical care is also being 
provided to families of workers. The Corporation directly renders all 
the services except medical benefit which is organised by the States. 
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The Executive Committee of the Corporation is the Standing 
Committee. The Principal executives are the five Principal Officers 
mentioned in the Act. namely, the Director-General, the Medical 
Commissioner, the Insurance Commissioner, the Chief Accounts 
Officer and the Actuary. The Director-General controls and co¬ 
ordinates the work of the other four Principal Officers. There is also 
a Medical Benefit Council to advise the Corporation regarding matters 
connected with provision of medical benefit. 

Office oj the Central Provident Fund Commissioner —This orga¬ 
nisation was set up in April 1953, for the administration of the 
Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 and the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Scheme, 1952 framed thereunder. The Central Provident Fimd 
Commissioner is assisted by 20 Regional Provident Fund Commis¬ 
sioners who have their offices mostly in the capitals of various States. 
The Central Provident Fund Commissioner is subject to the general 
control of the Central Board of Trustees constituted under the scheme. 
The main function of the Board is to administer the affairs of the 
Fund which is vested in it. 

,, Gorakhpur Labour Organisation —The Organisation is responsible 
for the supply of labour (mainly drawn from Gorakhpur and the 
Eastern Districts of Uttar Pradesh) to various collieries affiliated to 
the Coal Fields Recruiting Organisation. The Organisation has ap¬ 
pointed three Welfare Officers—one .each at Raniganj, Jharia and 
Singhareni to look after the welfare of wmrkers in the labour camps 

States’ Machinery — 

All the States have set up organisations for the administration 
and enforcement of the various labour laws in force in their terri¬ 
tories and for the collection, compilation and dissemination of statis¬ 
tical and other information relating to labour. All the States have 
appointed Labour Commissioners for purposes of administration of 
labour laws and welfare activities in their respective areas. In the 
discharge of their functions, the Commissioners are generally assisted 
by Deputy Labour Commissioners and/or Assistant Labour Commis¬ 
sioners. In West Bengal, labour laws are administered by three Direc¬ 
torates under the Labour Department, viz., the Labour Directorate, 
the Shops and Establishments Directorate, and the Factory Directo¬ 
rate. Most of the States have also appointed Chief Inspectors of 
Factories and Chief Inspectors of Boilers to administer the Factories 
Act, 1948, and the Indian Boilers Act, 1923, respectively. Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation under the Indian Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act, 1923, and Registrars of Trade Unions under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, have also been appointed in most of the 
States. The Labour Commissioner often combines the functions of 
various officers enumerated above. For example, in Bihar, the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour is also discharging the functions of the Com¬ 
missioner for Workmen’s Compensation, the Registrar of Trade 
Unions, the Certifying Officer under the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act and the Regional Provident Fund Commis¬ 
sioner. The Chief Inspector of Factories and the Chief Inspector of 
Boilers are also under his administrative control. In Bombay, the 
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Commissioner of Labour is also the Certifying Officer under the Indus¬ 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) Act and the Chief Conciliator 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. In Rajasthan, the 
Labour Commissioner is also discharging the functions of Conciliation 
Officer for the State. 

In certain States, special machinery has been set up for the col¬ 
lection of labour statistics while in others the above authorities are 
performing these duties as well. In Madras, labour statistics are col¬ 
lected by the Chief Inspectoi' of Factories while in Delhi territory, 
such statistics are collected by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 
In Assam, such statistics are collected by the Directorate of Econo¬ 
mics and Statistics and also by the Offices of the Labour Commis¬ 
sioner and the Chief Inspector of Factories. In the States of Bihar, 
Bombay and Madhya Pradesh, labour statistics are compiled under 
the guidance of Statistical Authorities. Such Authorities collect 
statistics regarding, employment, hours of work, attendance and 
wages and earnings under the Industrial Statistics Act. 1942 (now 
replaced by the collection of Statistics Act. 1953). In the other 
states, according to the information available in the Bureau, 
labour statistics are collected through officers appointed for adminis¬ 
tration of labour laws or by the Labour Departments directly. For 
instance, statistics of employment, accident, etc., under the Factories 
Act. 1948, and of wage bills and earnings under the Payment of W^es 
Act, 1936, are collected by the Chief Inspectors of Factories. The 
Registrars of Trade Unions collect statistics relating to trade unions, 
their membership funds, etc. The Commissioners for Workmen’s 
Compensation are in-charge of the collection of statistics relating to 
accidents, compensation paid, etc., under the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act, 1923. 

Competent Authorities have been appointed by the various State 
Governments under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, to ascertain from 
time to time the Consumer Price Index Numbers applicable to persons 
covered by the Scheduled employments. 

Apart from the statistics and information collected on statutory 
basis, ad hoc enquiries are undertaken by some of the State Govern¬ 
ments for the collection of special data relating to particular prob¬ 
lems of current interest. 

I 

The data collected are analysed and some of them are published 
in the form of annual reviews or in the journals published by the 
State Governments and/or in the Indian Labour Gazette, published 
by the Labour Bureau of the Central Government. A Labour Gazette 
containing statistical and other information of labour interest is issued 
every moilth by the Bombay and West Bengal State Governments 
while monthly labour bulletins are issued by Andhra Pradesh, Madras 
and Gttar Pradesh. Monthly Statistical Digest is issued by the West 
Bengal Government while quarterly Bulletins or Digests of Statistics 
are Issued by the States of Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Orissa, Punjab 
and Rajasthan and Delhi and Himachal Pradesh administrations. 



CHAPTER IX 
LABOUR LEGISLATION 
1. Factories 

The Factories Act, 1948* 

Object and scope —The main objects of the Factories Act, 1948 
are to ensure that all reasonable precautions are taken .for the safety 
of factory workers and that suitable measures are taken to promote 
their health and welfare. In order to prevent the haphazard growth 
of factories, the Act also provides foi’ the approval of plans by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories before the erection of factory building 
commences. The Act extends to the whole of India except the State 
of Jammu and Kashmirt. and applies to all establishments employ¬ 
ing 10 or more workers where power is used and to establishments 
employing 20 or more persons where power is not used. The State 
Governments are, however, empowered to apply the provisions of 
the Act to any premises, irrespective of the employment therein, 
where a manufacturing process is carried on with or without the 
aid of power except where the work is done by the worker solely 
with the aid of his family members. 

Main provisions —The main provisions of the Act relate to: (i) 
health, safety and welfare; (ii) hours of work; (iii) employment of 
young persons and women; (iv) annual leave with wages, and (v) 
occupational diseases. Salient features of these provisions of the Act 
are given below; 

(i) Health, safety and welfare —Chapter III of the Act contains 
provisions to safeguard the health of factory workers with a view 
to ensuring that conditions of work, as far as possible, do not ad¬ 
versely affect their health. These relate mainly to cleanliness, disposal 
of wastes and effluents, ventilation, control of temperature, elimina¬ 
tion of dust and fume, artificial humidification, overcrowding, lighting, 
drinking water facilities, latrines, urinals and spittoons. Factories 
employing over 250 persons are required to supply cool drinking 
water during summer. To eliminate overcrowding, the Act pres¬ 
cribes a minimum space of 500 c.ft. for each worker in factories 
built after the commencement of the Act. For others, the mini¬ 
mum fixed per worker is 350 c.ft. 

The provisions relating to safety measures and precautions to 
be taken with a view to preventing accidents are contained in 
Chapter IV of the Act. They relate to the fencing of machinery, 
casing of new machinery, testing and examination of appliances, 
plant, etc., such as hoists, lifts, cranes, chains and pressure vessels, 

♦For historical background see Indian Labour Year BooK VJ47^i8^ p. 31, 1048-40, p. 46 and 
1953.54, p. 43. 

fThe Government of Jammu and Kashmir publiahod in the Stale Gaseite dated 18tb May, 
1957 the text of the now Factoriea Act (The Jammu and Kashmir Act^ 1057) enacted for con¬ 
solidating and amending the law regarding, labour in factories in the State. Tlie new Act 
received the assent of ^6r-i*Eiyasat on Ivth January 1957^ and repealed aarlier Act on the 
iuhjfoi. 
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supply of safety appliances to workers, precautions against 
dangerous fumes and in case of fire, etc. It also lays down the con¬ 
ditions under which young pei-sons may be employed on dangerous 
, machines, and prohibits the employment of women and children 
near cotton-openers. The Act empowers the State Governments to 
frame, in the light of local requirements, detailed jules for im¬ 
plementing the provisions of this Chapter. Power has also been con¬ 
ferred upon State Governments to lix maximum weights which may 
be lifted or carried by men, women and children. 

Provisions relating to welfare facilities to be provided for 
workers are contained in Cliapter V of the Act. These cover such 
items as washing facilities, facilities for storing and drying clothes, 
facilities for sitting, rest shelters, first aid appliances, canteens (in 
case of factories employing over 250 woikers), lunch-rooms (in case 
of factories employing over 150 workers) and creches (in case of 
factories employing more than 50 women workers). Factories em¬ 
ploying 500 or more workers required to appoint a Labour Welfare 
Officer to look after the welfare of workers. The State Governments 
are empowered to prescribe the duties, qualifications and service 
conditions of these officers, and also to older any factory or class of 
factories to associate the representatives of employees with the 
management of the welfare facilities. 

(ii) Hours of work —The hours of work for adult workers have 
been fixed at 48 per week and 9 per day with a maximum spread- 
over of IO 2 hours in a da^, inclusive of rest intervals. Such workers 
cannot be made to work for more than 5 hours unless a rest inter¬ 
val of half-an-hour has been given. The Chief Inspectors of Factories 
have been empowered to grant exemption from the limit of daily 
hours of work to factories in order to facilitate the change-over of 
shifts. State Governments or Chief Inspectors of Factories can also 
allow any factory, for a specified reason, to grant rest intervals to 
its employees after they had worked continuously for 6 hours. In 
the case of a child and an adolescent, who has not been granted a 
certificate of fitness to work as an adult, a ^ hour day with a 
spread-over of 5 hours has been fixed, llio Slate Governments are, 
however, empowered to grant exemption to certain categories of 
workers from the provisions relating to hours of work, etc. In cases 
where such exemptions are allowed, the Act lays down that (a) the 
total number of hours of worker should not exceed 10 a day and 50 a 
week and (b) the spread-over should not exceed 12 hours a day. 
Persons required to work over-time are to be paid at twice the normal 
rates of wages. 

(iii) Employment of young persoris and wormen —The Act pro¬ 
hibits employment of children below the age of 14 years and de¬ 
clares persons between the ages of 15 and 18 years to be adoles¬ 
cents. No child or adolescent can be employed in any factory unless 
he has been certified to be fit and carries a token to that effect 
while at work. Such ctertificates are valid only for a period of 
one year. Employment of women is prohibited between 7 p.m. and 
6 a.m. The Act bans employment of children and of adolescents 
below the age of 17 years during night. The Act also provides for 
initial and periodical medical examination of young persons .by 
certifying surgeons. Restrictions have also been laid down on em¬ 
ployment of women and children in certain dangerous occupations. 
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(iv) Annual leave with wages —Besides a weekly day of rest, 
the Act provides that every worker who has worked for a period 
of at least 240 days during a calendar year, shall be allowed, during 
the subsequent year, leave with wages at tlie rate of (a) one day 
for every 20 days worked in the case of adults, and (b) one day for 
every 15 days worked in the case of children. This leave is exclusive 
of all holidays, whether occurring during oi' at either end of the 
period of leave, and can be availed of in not more than three instal¬ 
ments in a year. Provision has also been made for proportionate 
leave with wages for a worker who is discharged or dismissed before 
he has completed the 240 days qualifying period of work in a factory. 
Persons joining otherwise than on Lst January are also entitled to 
leave at the above rale provided they have worked for two-thirds of 
the total number of days in the remainder of the calendar year. 

(v) Occupational diseases —It is obligatory on the part of fac¬ 
tories to send information to the appropriate authorities regarding 
specified diseases w'hich cause serious bodily injury or death, or re¬ 
garding occupational diseases contracted by employees. Such cases 
are also required to be reported by the medical practitioners attend¬ 
ing on persons suffering from occupational diseases to the Chief 
Inspectors of Factories, Factory Inspectors have been authorised to 
take samples of substances used in the manufacturing process, if 
their use is either contrary to the provisions of the Act or is likely 
to cause bodily injury or injury to the health of workers. The State 
Governments are empow'ered to appoint competent persons to en¬ 
quire into causes of any accident or into any case of occupational 
disease. 

Administration—r-The responsibility for administration of the 
Act rests with the State Governments who administer it through 
their own Factory Inspectorate. The onus for compliance with the 
provisions of the Act wholly rests on the occupier of the factory, 
though certain obligations are also imposed on worker's. It is pro¬ 
vided that workers shall not wilfully interfere with, or neglect to 
make use of, or misuse, things provided for their health, safety 
or welfare by the occupier. In addition, a w'orker is required to 
refrain from doing anything wilfully and without reasonable 
cause which is likely to endanger himself or others. ‘ 

The organisation of the Chief Adviser, Factories also assists the 
States in the administration of the Factories Act. During the year 
under review, this organisation finalised the following draft model 
rules for adoption by the State Governments: — 

(a) Prescribing qualification of Factory Inspectors under 
section 8(i), 

(b) Examination and testing of pressure vessels under 
section 31, 

(c) In respect of processes in the manufacture of pottery 
under section 87 and 

(d) In respect of chemical works under section 87 and also 
^ amendments to include manufacture of insecticides. 
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Enforcement —^For enforcement of the various provisions of the 
Act, the State Governments appoint persons with the prescribed 
qualifications, as Inspectors/Cei'tifying Surgeons in respect of, the 
local limits assigned to each of them. In addition, every District 
Magistrate is the Inspector for his district. The Inspectors possess 
wide powers such as entry into the factory; inspection of premises; 
plant and machinery; making on-the-spot enquiries, requiring pro¬ 
duction of documents, etc., for effective enforcement of the Act. The 
duties of the certifying Surgeons are to examine young persons, 
etc., engaged in dangerous occupations or processes and to conduct 
periodical examination of all persons engaged in dangerous occupa¬ 
tions in factories and to exercise general medical supervision. 

Inspections —As in the past, inadequacy of the staff of the 
Factory Inspectorates continued to be a major difficulty in securing 
effective compliance with the piovisions of the Act. This was more 
so because of the gradual extension of the Act to the smaller factories. 
The immensity of the inspection work to be performed by the Ins¬ 
pectorates can be judged from the fact that the number of factories 
increased from 16,000 in 1948 to 41,784 in 1957*. The question of 
strengthening the Inspectorates has been receiving the constant atten¬ 
tion of the Central as well as the State Governments. In some States 
additional Inspectors have been appointed but the increase in the 
staff has not been commensurate with the increase in the number of 
factories. The percentage of un-inspected factories to the total number 
of factories on registers at the end of 1957 was 17.3. The following 
table shows the number of factories inspected in various States 
during 1957. 

TABLE NO. XCII 
Factories Inspected in 1957 


Serial 

No. 

1 

State/Torritory 

2 

Number of 
fHctories on 
register at 
the end of 
1957 

3 

1 Number of 

1 factories 
! iiispectcffl 
! during 

1 1957 

1 

j IVreeiitagc 
j of factories 
insjiccted to 
faflories on 
register 

5 

1 

Andhra 

4,J9ti 

3,7(a 

88-3 

2 

Assam 

1,125 

190 

13*6 

3 

Bihar 

5.133 

3.607 

66*4 

4 

Bombay 

11,615 

10,922 

94 0 

5 

Kerala 

1,625 

1,423 

87*6 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

l,993t 

1,899 

95*3 

7 

Madras 

5,164 1 

! 5,102 

98*8 

^ i 

Orissa 

537 

337 

62*8 

9 

1 Punjab 

2.970 1 

1,605 

540 

10 

Rajasthan 

545 

530 

97*2 

11 

Uttar Pradesh .. .. ,. 1 

2,082 

2,024 

97*2 ‘ 

12 

West Bengal .. .. ., j 

3,538 1 

2,021 

57* 1 

13 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands .. i 

7 1 



14 

.Delhi . 

880 

863 

98*1 

U 

Himachal Pradesh .. .. | 

14 

6 

42*9 

16 

Tripura 

(iO 

21 

35*0 


Total 

41,784 

34,653 

82*7 


♦The ooren^ in TwioiM yeaw woe not identical and hence the figuraa may be to sin 

only an approxmiato idea, * 

tFiorialoiiai. 
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From the above table, it will be observed that the percentage 
of factories inspected was the highest in Madras, i.e., 98.8 and the 
lowest in Assam, i.e., 43.6. 

The annual reports received from the State Governments on 
the working of the Act during 1957 show that provisions relating 
to health and general welfare were generally being observed. The 
Factory Inspectors paid fair attention to protection of workers 
against industrial diseases and maintenance of their general health. 
The Medical Inspectors in the States, wherever they -have been ap¬ 
pointed, continued to make visits to factories. Research into the 
hazards of specific production processes was also undertaken by a 
number of agencies, both official and non-officiaJ*. 

The Inspectorate staff enquired into tlie complaints lodged by 
individual workers, trade unions and private persons regarding the 
infringement of the provisions of the Act. The following table shows 
the number of convictions obtained for offences under the Act: — 

TABLE NO. XCIII 


Convictions Obtained during 1957 for Offences under the 
Factories Act. 1948 





Offences relating to 



Serial 


'Employ- 

Notices, 

Safety 

Health, 

Others 

Total 

No. 

State/Territory 

ment and 

regist^ers 

provi- 

sanita- 





hours of 

and 

sions 

tion and 





w<jrk 

returns 


welfare 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Andhra 

136 

104 

143 

102 

' 

153 

698 

2 

Assam 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Behfir 


42 

26 



64 

4 

Bombay 

tl27 

1<M 

121 

57 

86 

1,050 

Ti 

Kerala 

i 


o 

3 

6 

11 

0 

Madhya PradoMh i 

* * 28 ; 

13 


7 

26 

90 

! 7 

Madras 

172 

3t)6 

55 

125 

]0(i 

824 

! 8 

Orissa .. ; 

• ' ! 



,. ' 

2 

2 

9 

Punjab .. : 

642 i 

424 

36 ! 

380 1 

325 

1,801 

10 

Rajasthan 

. . 

16 

1 i 

1 ! 

10 

28 

11 

lit tar Pradesh ,. , 

57; ; 

17 ' 

H ^ 

10 i 

46 

144 

12 

West .. ; 

3 j 

15 1 

3 ! 

3 ; 


24 

13 

Andaman & .\ico- ! 



j 

.. i 

.. 

, , 


bar Uland.<4. ; 


1 

i 




14 

Delhi .. .. 

19 

35 ; 

32 1 

.W I 

102 

218 

15 

Himachal Pradesh ' 

; 

1 


• * i 

,, 

, , 

16 

Tripura .. j 




1 

1 

...i 




Total .. i 

i 

1,686 ; 

1,258 1 

I 

444 

710 j 

i 

cc 

4,958 


It will be seen from the table that a majority of the convictions 
obtained related to violations of the provisions pertaining to em¬ 
ployment and hours of work and display of notices, maintenance 
of registers, etc. 


*For see the Seotion on oeoqpAtloiml Disease, 

Ii/B164DofL]3—18 
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i. Mines 

The Mines Act, 1952 

Object and scope —^The main object of the Mines Act, 1952 is to 
regulate the working conditions in mines and to provide for certain 
amenities to workers employed therein. It came into force on 1st 
July 1952.* It extends to the whole of India except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Act defines a ‘mine’ as “any excavation 
where any operation for the purpose of searching for or obtain¬ 
ing minerals has been or is being carried on and includes: (i) every 
shaft in the course of being sunk; (ii) every level and inclined plane 
in the course of being driven; (iii) all shafts, levels, planes, 
machinery, works, tramways and sidings, whether above or below 
ground, in or adjacent to, and belonging to the mine; (iv) any work¬ 
shop situated within the precincts of the mine and under the same 
management and used solely for purposes connected with that mine 
or a number of mines under the same management; (v) any power 
station for supplying electricity solely for the purpose of working 
the mine, or any group of mines; and (vi) unless exempted by the 
Central Government by a notification in the Official Gazette, any 
premises or part thereof on which any process ancillary to the 
getting, dresssing or preparation for sale of minerals or of coke is 
being carried on.” There were no changes made in the Act during 
the year under review, but the Government of India was consider¬ 
ing a proposal to amend the Act in order to remove certain ambi¬ 
guities and to bring the provisions of the Act in conformity with 
certain I.L.O. recommendations. 

The Central Government have been authorised to exempt any 
mine or any class of persons employed therein from the operation 
of all or any of the provisions of the Act. No mine, however, can be 
exempted from the operation of the provisions relating to employ¬ 
ment of children unless it is granted exemption from the operation 
of all other provisions. 

Main provisions —The main provisions of the Act relate to: 
(i) hours of work, rest interval, weekly off, etc., (ii) leave with wages, 
Oii) health, safety and welfare and (iv) employment of women and 
young persons. Salient features of the provisions of the Act, in res¬ 
pect of these, are given below: — 

(i) Hours of work, rest interval, weekly off, etc .—^The Act limits 
the hours of work of adult workers to 9 per day and 48 per week, 
if employed above ground and 8 per day and 48 per week, if 
employed below ground. The maximum daily spreadover in the case 
of surface workers has been fixed at 12 hours and in the case of 
underground workers at 8 hours. Slightly longer hours of work have 
been prescribed for certain categories of underground workers, viz., 
pump-minders, onsetters or attendants of continuously operated 
machines. In their case, a maximum of 54-hour week has been pres¬ 
cribed and their daily hours of work and spreadover have been fixed 
at 9. Under the Act, no adult worker employed above ground is 
allowed to work continuously for more than five hours unleffi he is 


•?<»r hi Ulrica' backgroand see Mian hi'mr Terr Book, 1061-62, p. 66. 
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given a rest interval of at least half an hour. No person employed 
in the mine is allowed to work for more than six da 5 ^ in a week. If 
the worker is deprived of one or more weekly days of rest as a result 
of exemption provided in the Act, he has to be given an equal number 
of compensatory days of rest within two months. 

As regards overtime work, the Act lays down that except in 
the case of an emergency involving serious risk to the safety of a 
mine or persons employed therein, no person shall be allowed to 
work for more than 10 hours in a day inclusive of overtime and that 
the total number of hours of overtime work shall not exceed 50 
in any quarter. For overtime work, perisons employed below ground 
are entitled to payment at double the ordinary rate of wages and 
others at one-and-half times the ordinary rate. 

(ii) Leave with wages —The Act provides that every person em¬ 
ployed in a mine shall be entitled, in addition to a weekly day of 
rest, to leave with wages, after 12 months’ continuous service, at the 
rate of 14 days if he is a monthly-paid employee and 7 days, if he is 
a w'eekly-paid employee or a loader or employed below ground on 
piece-rate basis. Only a worker paid on monthly basis may carry 
forward his leave to the succeeding 12 months but the accumulated 
annual leave shall not exceed a total of 28 days. Twelve months’ 
continuous service shall be deemed to have been completed in the 
case of a loader or other person employed below ground on piece- 
rate basis if he has put in at least 190 days of attendance and for 
other persons, the qualifying period of attendance is 265 days during 
a period of 12 months. In calculating wages for the leave period, the 
cash equivalent of advantages accruing to workers through the free 
issue of food-grains and any compensation drawn in cash is to be 
taken into account. Wages for leave period are to be paid in advance 
if the period of leave allowed is 10 days or more in the case of 
monthly-paid employees and 5 days or more in the case of others. 
Provisions relating to leave do not prejudice the right of worker’s 
who enjoy better facilities under any award, agreement, etc. 

(iii) Health, safety and welfare —^Elaborate provisions have been 
made in the Act for safeguarding the health and safety of workers 
and for promoting their welfare. Every mine is required to make 
suitable arrangements for the supply of cool and wholesome drinking 
water to workers employed both above and below ground and to 
provide latrines and urinals for males and females separately at 
convenient places. Each mine is also required to maintain first-aid 
boxes or cup-boards equipped with prescribed contents at the rate 
of one for every 150 workers. Such boxes or cupboards are to be kept 
under the charge of persons trained in first-aid. The Act further pro¬ 
vides that every mine employing over 500 workers shall maintain 
ambulances and strechers of the prescribed standard and also an 
ambulance room of the prescribed size, etc. Ambulances and 
stretchers, etc., are to be kept under the charge of such medical and 
nursing staff as may be prescribed by the Central Government. 

In order to ensure .safety of workers, the Chief Inspector of 
Mines and Inspectors of Mines have been authorised to issue 
directions to employers to adopt such preventive measure as the 
former may consider necessary for the purpose. The Act further 
provides that if the Chief Inspector of Mines or any Inspector 
L/SWDottB-18(a) 
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authorised by" him feels that there is urgent or immediate danger 
to the life or safety of workers in any mine he may prohibit, until 
the danger is removed, the employment, in any mine or part there¬ 
of, of any person whose employment is not reasonably necessary 
for removing the danger. Provision has also been made for com¬ 
pulsory reporting by the owners, agents or managers of mines of 
all cases of fatal accidents as well as certain types of serious acci¬ 
dents. The Act also provides for an e..quiry in respect of all cases 
of fatal accidents. The Central Government have been empowered 
to notify any disease connected with mining operations as an occu¬ 
pational disease in mines. By a Notification issued in July 1952, the 
Government notified Silicosis and Pneumoconiosis as diseases con¬ 
nected with mining operation. When such a notification is issued it 
becomes incumbent on the employer to inform the Chief Inspector 
of Mines of any occurrence of notified disease in his mine. 
Similarly, every doctor attending on workers suffering from such 
disease is required to report such cases to the Chief Inspector of 
Mines. The Central Government has been empowered to appoint a 
competent person to enquire into, and report on, any case of occupa¬ 
tional disease. 

Certain other matters, affecting the safety of workers, which 
are to be regulated by the Regulations issued under the Act are: 
qualifications of managers of mines; storage, conveyance and use of 
explosives; safety of the road and working places; inspection of 
workings and sealed-off fire-areas in mines; ventilation, lighting and 
fencing. By a Notification issued on 24th October 1957, the Central 
Government framed the Coal Mines Regulations, 1957, which super¬ 
sede the Indian Coal Mines Regulations 1926, and the Coal Mines 
(Temporary) Regulations. 1955. The Regulations of 1957 provide for 
more effective measures to prevent as also to deal with dangers 
from inflammable and noxious gases, dust, flooding and outbreak of 
fire or spontaneous heating. Provision has also been made for 
adequate safeguards for persons working underground and for 
periodical examination of shafts, inclines and outlets to the surface. 
The responsibilities and duties of different categories of staff engaged 
in coal mines have been clearly defined to ensure that various safety 
measures are strictly followed. The Central Government have also 
taken steps to frame similar Regulations in respect of metalliferous 
mines. A draft revised Code of Metalliferous Mines Regulations was 
published for information and comments in March, 1957. In the 
light of comments received, the draft Code is being finalised. 

The Central Government are authorised to make rules requir¬ 
ing mines (i) to maintain creches if women workers are employed, 
(ii) to maintain at or near pitheads locker rooms and bathing places 
equipped with shower baths separately for men and women, (iii) to 
provide and maintain rest shelters, where more than 150 persons 
are ordinarily employed, (iv) to provide and maintain canteens, 
where more than 250 persons are ordinarily employed and where the 
Chief Inspector of Mines or Inspectors of Mines specifically ask 
the mine to do so, and (v) to employ Welfare Officers if 500 or more 
workers are normally employed. In exercise of these powers, the 
Central Government framed certain rules called the Mines Rules, 
1955. These Rules regulate the appointment, etc., of Mining Boa^, 
Courts of Inquiry and Certifying Surgeons, prescribe the standards 
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of welfare amenities and forms of registers and notices; and lay 
down the procedure for granting leave with wages. The Central 
Governmeni published in May 1958 the draft of the Coal Mines 
Pithead Bath Rules which they propose to make under section 58 
of the Mines Act, 1952. These rules will repeal the existing Coal 
Mines Pithead Bath Rules, 1946 framed under the old Mines Act. 

Government have also been empowered to make rules providing 
for the establishment and management, etc., of central rescue 
stations for a group of mines or all mines in a specified area. The 
Rules framed for this purpose under the old Mines Act are known 
as the Coal Mines Rescue Rules, 1939. The Government of India 
published in September 1957, the draft of a revised Code of Coal 
Mines Rescue Rules under section 58 of the Mines Act, 1952 for 
comments. In the light of the comments received, these Rules were 
being finalised during the year under review. The Mines Act provides 
for the levy of excise duty, not exceeding six pies per ton, on coal 
and coke produced in and despatched from mines for which rescue 
stations may be set up. The proceeds of the excise duty are to be 
utilised for the creation of a Central Rescue Station Fund. At present 
there are two rescue stations one at Jharia and other at Sitarampur, 
and it is proposed to establish similar rescue stations in other coal¬ 
fields. A sum of Rs. 3,41,805 was realized as excise duty during 
1957-58 to meet the expenditure on the maintenance, etc., of the 
rescue stations. 

Section 86 of the Act authorises the Central Government to 
apply, subject to such exceptions and restrictions as may be specified 
in the notification issued by them, the provisions of Chapter III 
(Health) and Chapter IV (Safety) of the Factories Act, 1948 to all 
mines. 

(iv) Employment oj women and young persons—The Act lays 
down that women workers cannot be employed in any part of mine 
which is below ground and while working above ground they can¬ 
not be employed except between the hours of 6 A.M. and 7 P.M, 
The Central Government has been empowered to relax restrictions 
regarding employment of women during night but in no case they 
can be allowed to work between the hours 10 P.M. and 5 A.M. 

The Act fixes the minimum age of employment in mines at 15 
and prohibits employment of children below that age in any part of 
the mine which is below ground or in any open excavation in which 
any mining operation is being carried on. In respect of adolescents, 
i.e., persons between the ages of 15 and 18, the Act lays down that 
they cannot be employed below ground unless they are certi^d fit 
to work as adults by a certifying surgeon and they carry a token to 
that effect while at work. An adolescent even if certified fit to 
work as an adult cannot be employed under ground in any mino 
except between the hours 6 A.M. and 6 P.M. 

Administration—For purposes of administration, the Act pro¬ 
vides for the appointment of a Chief Inspector of Mines. He is to 
be assisted in his duties by the Inspectors of Mines and by District 
Magistrates who may exercise the powers and perform the duties of. an 
Inspector subject to the general and special orders of the Central 
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Government. The Act also provides for the appointment of certified 
surgeons who are to carry out prescribed duties in connection with 
the examination of young persons and of persons engaged in 
dangerous occupations or processes and to exercise medical super¬ 
vision in case of occupational diseases. 

Enforcement —The total number of inspections made during 
the period January to September 1958, for which information is 
available, was 5,886. The quarterly average of inspections on the 
basis of first three quarters of 1958 was 1,962 as against 1,973^ in 
1957*. The total number of prosecutions launched against owners, 
etc., for violations of the provisions of the Mines Act and Rules 
and Regulations framed thereunder was 588 during 1957. The cor¬ 
responding figure for the period from January to September 1958, 
was 657. 

The year 1958 witnessed two major accidents in Chinakuri and 
Central Bowrah collieries which took a toll of 176 and 23 lives 
respectively. The Courts of Inquiry set up to investigate into the 
causes and circumstances attending the accidents came to the find¬ 
ing that none could be held responsible for the former accident, 
while responsibility for the latter should be fixed on the manage¬ 
ment. Legal action was being taken against the management. 

One of the important events of the year 1958 was that im¬ 
mediately after the major accidents in the Chinakuri and Bowrah 
collieries in February 1958, the Government set up a Steering Com¬ 
mittee to prepare the ground for a Conference on Safety in Mines 
to consider the question of safety in all its aspects. The first session 
of this Conference was held at Calcutta on the 5th and 6th August 
1958. Three Committees set up by the Conference to consider the 
different aspects of problem submitted their reports which were 
later discussed at the second session of the Conference held at 
Dhanbad in January 1959. 

A Committee of Inquiry was appointed to make investigation 
of the causation, extent, diagnosis and treatment of the cases of 
manganese poisoning prevalent in the manganese mines in India 
and to advise on the preventive measures, etc., required to be 
adopted 


3. Plantations 

(a) The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932t 

Object and scope—The object of the Act is to regulate the re¬ 
cruitment of workers for tea gardens in Assam so as to prevent 
recruitment by enticement and false representation and to ensure 
proper arrangements for medical attendance, feeding and rest 
during their journey to Assam. Under the Act, the assisted emi¬ 
grants have the right to repatriation at the cost of the employer. Tlie 
Act applies to the whole of India except Jammu and Kashmir. 

♦The average for 1957 relate^ to all the four quarter» the year. 

tFor hiHtoaoal background refer to/wrZiVm rear jBoojfc, 194748, p. 39; 194849, 

pp. 64-55 
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Main provisions—The Central Government are authorised 
under the Act to declare any area within a State to be a controlled 
emigration area and to grant a licence to any person to act as a local 
forwarding agent on behalf of an employer or employers. Such 
licences can be granted only on the application of an employing in¬ 
terest. The Government, however, can refuse to entertain an appli¬ 
cation if the employing interests have not made proper provision for 
forwarding, accommodation and feeding of assists emigrants on 
their journey to the tea estates. Recruits from controlled emigra¬ 
tion areas can be sent to Assam only through licenced local forward¬ 
ing agents. Assisted emigrants from such areas can be sent to Assam 
through the prescribed routes and on their journey must be accom¬ 
panied by a competent person deputed by the local forwarding 
agent. The Central Government cian also dedlare any controlled 
emigration area or any part of such an area to be a restricted re¬ 
cruiting area. In that case no person except a licenced forwarding 
agent, a person having a licence for recrmtment of a garden Sardar 
holding a certiiicate from the owner or manager of the tea estate, 
can assist another person to proceed to Assam as an assisted 
emigrant. 

The Act prohibits any assistance to children below 16 years of 
age to proceed to Assam unless they are accompanied by their parents 
or other relatives on whom they are dependent. Similarly, no married 
woman, who is living with her husband, can be assisted to proceed 
to Assam without the consent of her husband. Under the Act, every 
emigrant labourer and his family has a right to repatriation at the 
cost of the employer after the expiry of three years from the date 
of his entry into Assam or at an earlier date in certain special cir¬ 
cumstances. The Act requires the employer to pay not only the fare 
for journey but also subsistence allowance for the period of the 
journey. 

Th§ Central Government are empowered by the Act to make 
rules prescribing the qualifications of persohs who may be granted 
licences to act as recruiters, providing for the collection of a cess, 
providing for the accommodation and for the scale of diet to be 
provided and the sanitary arrangements to be made at each depot, 
etc. In exercise of these powers, the Government of India framed 
the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Rules in 1933. By a Notification 
issued in October 1954, these rules were amended, inter alia, (1) 
to ensure that emigrant labourers are forwarded to the Assam tea 
estates by railway routes passing wholly through India, (2) to protect 
the repatriation rights of labourers who entered Assam as de¬ 
pendent children and are subsequently employed in the estates as 
adults, (3) to punish a Sardar engaged in recruitment if he gives to 
the forwarding agent incorrect information about labourers re¬ 
cruited by him. The amended rules also provide that the employers 
should report to the Controller of Emigrant Labour (a) the names 
of emigrants who postponed their right of repatriation, (b) the re¬ 
patriation of emigrants as it occurs and (c) abscondances and 
transfers of emigrants as they occur. By a Notification dated 24th 
December 1955, the Government of India extended the Tea Districts 
Emigrant Labour (Bihar and Orissa) Rules to the whole of the State 
of Orissa. 
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* Administration —For purposes of the administration, the Act 
provides for the appointment of a Controller of Emigrant Labour. 
He may be assisted by Deputy Controllers of Emigrant Labour and 
Civil Surgeons and District Magistrates. His function is to supervise 
the recruitment and repatriation of emigrant labourers. To meet 
the expenses of the Controller and his establishment, the Act pro¬ 
vides for the levy of a cess on the employing interests, at such rate 
not exceeding rupees nine for each assisted emigrant entering Assam, 
as the Central Government may determine for the year of levy. The 
rate of cess for the year 1958 was the same (Rs. 5) as for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The annual reports on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act contain some data regarding the working and living 
conditions of labour in the Assam tea plantations. The statistics re¬ 
garding emigrant labour in Assam are reproduced below: 

TABLE NO. XCIV 

Emigrant Labour in Assam, 1947—1958 




Number of 

Emigrants who- 
postponed thoit 
right of 
repatriation 

Year ending 
September of 

• 

Total Labour 
population 

Now emigrants 

, Emigrants 
repatriated 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

l‘J47 

i),rni,f’57 

43,(J07 

21 , 04 : 

13,676 

11148 ■ . 

i),71),005 

3 i,758 

31,(1 3 

17,611 


!t,l)4,8l>l 

33,433 

2(i,7!3 

23,922 

1‘60 

1(1,15,333 

28,100- 

2 ),898 

18,370 

1951 

M),3I,7(;3 

3 ‘,783 

33,(43 

18,377 

11)52 

t(t,i7,l!(3 

38,513 

27,433 

1 

20,642 

1953 

5,()(;,5li4‘' 

4,774 

31,240 

16,061 

11)54 

(),8(i,()7l 

5341 

1 17,041 

19,900 

1955 

8,()l,Ui4 

24,790 

17,075 

24,619 

lllo'i 

8,1)3,.544 

; 10,3-‘4 

15,312 

21,301 

11)57 

3,33,(138 

24,(i09 

18,247 

22,696 

15)58 

4,(15,850 

NA. 

13,537 

16,689 


* Excluding Lakhimpur. 


t The drop in the number of n«w:einigrant8 was due to Assam Government’s Mauest 
to planters not to recruit labour from outside the State, but to meet their reanirame^Tv 
transfer from gardens having surplus labour. * wj 

N. A. Not available. 
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(b) The Plantations Labour Act, 1951* 

Object and scope —The object of the Act is to regulate the work¬ 
ing conditions of labourers employed in plantations. It applies to 
the whole of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir and 
covers, in the first instance, all tea, coffee, rubber and cinchona 
plantations measuring 25 acres or more and wherein 30 or more 
persons are employed or were employed on any day of the preced¬ 
ing twelve months. The State Governments are, however, empowered 
to apply the Act to any other class of plantations with the prior ap¬ 
proval of the Central Government. Though the Act came into force 
with effect from 1st April 1954, only such provisions of the Act as 
could be given effect to without framing the Rules became opera¬ 
tive from that date. So far, seven States, viz., Assam, Bihar, Madras, 
Mysore, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and two Union 
territories, viz., Himachal Pradesh and Tripura, have framed the 
Plantation Labour Rules. But the rules in some of the States do 
not cover all the items for which provision is required to be made 
in them under the Act. In Kerala, both the Travancore Cochin and 
Madras Plantation Rules, 1955 were in force during 1958. 

Main provisions —The main provisions of the Act deal with 
(i) Hours of work, rest interval, etc., (ii) Health and welfare, (iii) 
Leave with wages, (iv) Emplo^ent of children and young persons. 
Important features of the provisions of the Act in these respects are 
given below: 

(i) Health and welfare—The Act provides for (a) housing, (b) 
medical aid, (c) recreational and educational facilities, etc. In the 
matter of housing every employer is required to provide and main¬ 
tain, for every worker and his family residing in the plantation, the 
necessary housing accommodation. The standard and specification of 
the accommodation to be provided; the selection and preparation of 
sites for the constructiqn of houses and the size of such plots; rent 
chargeable from workers; the procedure for allotting housing accom¬ 
modation and suitable strips of land adjoining such accommodation 
for use as kitchen gardens and the definition of what constitutes the 
family of a worker for purposes of housing accommodation are to 
be prescribed in the rules framed by the State Governments. Under 
the rule making powers conferred by the Act, the State Goveriunents 
are authorised to constitute tripartite advisory boards for consulta¬ 
tion in regard to matters connected with the provision of housing 
accommodation. So far as medical aid to workers is concerned, the 
same is to be provided in accordance with the rules framed by the 
State Governments for the purpose. The workers are also entitled, 
subject to any rules framed by State Governments, to sickness 
allowance and maternity allowance under such conditions as the 
State Governments may prescribe. As regards recreational and 
educational facilities, etc., the Act empowers the State Govenments 
to frame rules for providing such recreational facilities as may be 
prescribed. In regard to education. State Governments are empowered 
to make rules for providing facilities in this respect in estates where 
there are more than 25 workers’ children between the ages of 6 and 12.- 

*Va!r hMoriokl background see Indian Labour Year Book, IBSO-Sl, pp. 66>(i9. 
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Planters ordinarily employing 150 workers are required .to provide 
and maintain canteens. Creches are to be maintained in such planta¬ 
tions as employ 50 or more women workers. Some of the other ameni¬ 
ties to be provided by the employers include supply of drinking 
water, maintenace of latrines and urinals separately for men and 
women, supply of protective clothing, etc., to workers. The exact 
standards of these facilities are to be prescribed under rules framed 
by the State Governments. The Act also provides that plantations 
ordinarily employing 300 or more workers should appoint Welfare 
Officers. Their number, duties, qualifications, etc., are to be pres¬ 
cribed by the State Governments. 

(ii) Hours of work, rest interval, [etc,. —The weekly hours of 
work for adults have been fixed at 54. For children, i.e., persons 
below 15 years and adolescents, i.e., persons between 15 and 18 
years, a 40-hour week has been prescribed. The Act does not fix 
daily hours of work but lays down that the period of work of an 
adult worker shall be so arranged that it does not spread over 
more than 12 hours a day including rest intervals and the time 
spent in waiting for work. Except with the permission of the State 
Government, no woman or child worker can be employed in any 
plantation otherwise than between the hours 6 A.M. and 7. P.M. 
Workers must be given an interval for rest of at least half an 
hour after 5 hours’ work. The hours of work for a normal working 
day for purposes of wages and overtime are to be fixed under 
rules framed by the State Governments. The Act empowers the em¬ 
ployers to refuse to employ a worker on any day if on that day he 
turns up for work more than half an hour after the schedule time 
for the commencement of work. The State Governments can frame 
rules to provide for (a) a weekly day of rest and (b) payment for 
work done on the weekly day of rest. The rate of payment is to be 
not less than the overtime rate prevailing in the area. Where there 
is no such rate, the State Government may fix such rate as they 
may deem proper. Workers have been given option to work on any 
day of rest which is not a closed holiday. However, they are not 
allowed to work for more than 10 days at a stretch without a day 
of rest. The Act provides that where on any day a worker has been 
prevented from working by reasons of tempest, fire, rain or other 
natural cause, that day may, if he so desires, be treated as his weekly 
day of rest for the week concerned. Persons whose total period of 
employment in any week is less than 6 days are, however, not en¬ 
titled to a weekly day of rest. 

(iii) Employment of children and young persons —Employment 
of children below the age of 12 is prohibited by the Act. Persons 
between the ages of 15 and 18 are declared to be adolescents. No 
child or adolescent can be employed for work unless he is certified 
fit to work by a duly appointed certifying surgeon and unless he 
carries a token to this effect while at work, A certificate of fitness 
granted by a certifying surgeon is valid only for a period of 12 
months. 

(iv) Leave with wages —The Act provides that every worker 
shall be allowed leave with wages at the following rate: (a) if an 
adult, one day for every 20 days of work, and (b) if a child or an 
adolescent, one day for every 15 days of work. Workers are entitled 
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to accumulate leave up to a maximum of 30 days. During the period 
of leave they are to be paid at the rate equal to the daily average 
of their full-time wages, excluding bonus and overtime earnings but 
including dearness allowance and money value of food concessions, 
if any. These provisions do not prejudice the right of workers en¬ 
joying better facilities under any award, agreement, etc. 

Enforcement —The enforcement of the Act is the responsibility 
of the State Governments who may appoint a Chief Inspector of 
Plantations together with such ancillary staff as may be needed. 
The reports* received from the State Governments of Madras, 
Mysore, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and the Administration of 
Tripura on the working of the Act during 1957 contain data re¬ 
garding the number of estates covered, etc., by the Act and the same 
are briefly summarised below: 

TABLE NO. XCV 

Number of Estates, etc., covered by the Plantations Labour Act 
AND THE Rules thereunder in 1957 


1 

.^’adras 

2 

'•ysoref 

IJtt nr 
Prado h 

4 

West 

Bengal 

5 

Tripura 

6 

1. Date when the 

Dectimber, 

October, 

y&rch, 

December, 

September, 

Plantalinn Labour 

ma 

]<J66 

1957 

1956 

1965 

Rules came into 
force, 

2. Number u\' estates 
covered. 


706 

10 

283 

65 

3. Total acerge of 
estates covered. 

1,03,I.W 

1,01,031 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

4. Total employment 
in estates covered. 

70,48(t 

78,000 

1,994 

l,37,28lt 

11,000§ 


fThe data relate to the financial year 

JThe figures relate to only 172 estates submitting returns in this regard. 

§Ap])roximate figure'^. 

N,A. Not available. 

4. Transport 

(a) The Indian Railways Act, 1890 

Object and scope —Except for workers employed in railway work¬ 
shops covered by the Indian Factories Act, there was no statutory 
regulation of the conditions of work of railway servants, till 1930. 
In that year the Government of India ratified two International 
Labour Conventions, viz., Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 
1919, and Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921, and gave effect 
to them by amending the Indian Railways Act, 1890. By the Indian 
Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930, a new Chapter (VIA) was added 
to the original Act. This chapter was amended in 1956, by the Indian 
Railways (Amendment) Act, 1956. The scope of the Act is restricted 
to such employees w'ho are not covered by other labour legislation, 
i e., the Factories Act, the Mines Act, and the Indian Merchant 

♦For A sumntary of th« reports on the working of the Act see Indian Labour Gazette, 
Peoeml er 1668 . 
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Shipping Act. Certain other categories of workers such as those 
employed in a confidential capacity or in imparting technical or 
academic education, armed guards, etc., have also been excluded 
from the purview of the Act. 

Main provisions—The main provisions of the Amending Act 
of 1956 deal with (i) classification of railway servants, (ii) hours of 
work and (iii) periods of rest. Workers covered by chapter (VIA) 
of the Act are classified into three categories—‘continuous’ ‘essen¬ 
tially intermittent’ and ‘intensive’. The maximum hours of work of 
‘continuous’ workers are 54 a week, of ‘essentially intermittent' 
workers, 75 and those of ‘intensive’ workers 45 hours a week on an 
average during a month. Generally, railway servants have to be 
given a rest of not less than 24 consecutive hours in a week com¬ 
mencing on Sunday. Sections 71C and 71D of the Act, however, 
authorise the appropriate authority to grant temporary exemptions 
from the provisions of the Act relating to hours of work and rest 
periods in cases of emergency and exceptional pressure of work. 
Whenever overtime is worked, it must be paid at not less than one 
and a half time the ordinary rates of pay. 

Railtoay Servants (Hours of Employment) Rules, 1951—The 
Central Government have been empowered to make rules regard¬ 
ing certain matters dealt with by the Act. In exercise of this power, 
the Central Government framed certain rules known as the Railway 
Servants (Hours of Employment) Rules, 1931. The Act and the rules 
framed thereunder are generally referred to as the Hours of 
Employment Regulations. In 1946, the Government of India ap¬ 
pointed late Shri G. S. Rajadhyaksha to adjudicate on the dispute 
relating to hours of work, periydic rest, leave reserves, leave rules 
and holiday concessions for daily rated and inferior staff of the rail¬ 
ways. The Adjudicator submitted his award to Government in May 
1947, recommending the extension of the scope of the Hours of 
Employment Regulations so as to cover various other categories of 
workers who were then excluded and made certain recommenda¬ 
tions regarding classification of railway-servants, hours of work, 
leave with pay, etc. The recommendations regarding hours of work, 
periods of rest and leave reserves were accepted by the Government 
of India and were declared binding for a period of three years by 
an order issued in June 1948. Since the implementation of the re¬ 
commendations of the Adjudicator involved reclassification of all 
railway employees, the Government issued instructions to Railway 
Administrations to implement the award by 31st March 1951. The 
award was implemented on all railways. With a view to incorporat¬ 
ing the recommendations of the Adjudicator regarding hours of work 
and period of rest, the Government of India, framed fresh rules, 
called the Railway Servants (Hours of Employment) Rules, 1951,* 
in supersession of the Railway Servants (Hours of Employment) 
Rules, 1931. Although the recommendations of the Adjudicator were 
implemented by amending the Rules framed under section 71E of 
the Indian Railways Act, 1890, the Central Government consider^ 
it advisable to amend Chapter VIA of the Act-with a view to giving 
statutory force to the Adjudicator’s award regarding hours of work, 
periods of rest, etc. This decision was given effect to in the Indian 
Railways (Amendment) Act, 1956, referred to earlier. 

*For details see Indian Labour Year Book, 1955>56 pp. 260-261. 
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Administration-—The administration of the Hours of Employ¬ 
ment Regulations is the responsibility of the Chief Labour Com¬ 
missioner (Central). Each of the seven railway regions is in the 
charge of a Regional Labour Commissioner (Central), who is res¬ 
ponsible for the administration of the Regulations. The Regional 
Labour Commissioners are assisted in this work by Conciliation 
Oihcers (Central) and Labour Inspectors (Central). The Conciliation 
Officers have been declared by the Government as Supervisors of 
Railway Labour. 

Enforcement —^The Report of the Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central) on the working of the Hours of Employment Regulations 
in Railways for the year 1957-58 shows that the total number of 
workers- coverea by the Regulations was 11,09,430 in 1957-58 as 
against 10.80,753 in the previous year. The distribution of these 
workers in 1957-58 in all the seven regions classified according to the 
nature of work was: Intensive—2,185 (0.21 per cent.); Continuous— 
7,37,691 (67.09 per cent.); Intermittent—1,14,549 (9.28 per cent.) and 
Excluded—2,55,005 (23.42 per cent.). The enforcement authorities ins¬ 
pected during the year under review, 4,974 establishments and de¬ 
tected* 18.578 irregularities as compared to 5,796 inspections and 
13,208 irregularities during 1956-57. Of the 18,578 irregularities de¬ 
tected during 1957-58, 6.103 related to maintenance of rosters; 2,068 
to non-payment of overtime allowances; 1,694 to denial of com¬ 
pensatory leave, 1,584 to habitual workers working outside working 
hours and 1,550 to habitual working on rest days. The maximum 
number of irregularities detected was in the Transport Departments 
(13,927) and the minimum was in the Medical Department (144). 
Irregularities numbering 7,263 or 31 per cent., were rectified, 135 
were contested by the Railway Administration and 11,180 were 
pending at the end of 1957-58. 

(b) The Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923 

Object and scope —The origin of legislation for mercantile 
marine workers can be traced as far back as the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Since then a series of Acts came into operation. With 
a view to consolidating the earlier enactments and to regulating 
various matters connected with merchant shipping, the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, was passed. Part II of the Act regu¬ 
lates the conditions of employment of Indian Seamen. Since its enact¬ 
ment, the Act has been amended on several occasions. Among the 
important amending Acts are the ones passed in 1949 and 1951. The 
amending Act of 1949 was passed to regulate the supply of maritime 
labour by providing for the setting up of Seamen’s Employment 
Offices, while the amending Act of 1951 was passed to provide for 
thef medical examination of seamen and to authorise the Central 
Government to notify the authorities by whom such examination 
may be conducted. 

Main provisions—The main provisions of the Act relate to (i) 
recruitment and employment offices, (ii) payment of wages, (iii) 
health, welfare and medical examination, and (iv) employment of 
young persons. 
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(i) Recruitment and Employment Offices —^Under the Act, a 
seaman can be engaged on an Indian, British or Foreign Ship only 
by a Master of the ship in the presence of a Shipping Master in the 
prescribed manner. The amending Act of 1949 empowers the Central 
Government to establish Seamen’s Employment Offices at such ports 
as they think fit for the purpose of engaging or supplying seamen for 
merchant ships. The Government are also empowered to direct that 
at any port at which no separate Seamen’s Employment Office has 
been established, the functions of Seamen’s Employment Office shall 
be discharged by such person or body of persons as may be speci¬ 
fied. Such person or body of persons are to be deemed to be Sea¬ 
men’s Employment Officer for the purposes of the Act. At any port 
where such an office has been established no person can receive 
or accept to be entered on board a ship any seaman unless such a 
seaman has been engaged through or supplied" by such office. In 
exercise of the powers conferred by this Act, the Central Govern¬ 
ment framed the Indian Merchant Shipping (Seamen’s Employment 
Office, Bombay) Rules in May 1954, and the Indian Merchant Shipp¬ 
ing (Seamen’s Employment Office, Calcutta) Rules in October 1954. 
Seamen’s Employment Offices were opened at the ports of Bombay 
and Calcutta in June 1954, and March 1955, respectively. The em¬ 
ployment office scheme was extended to seamen employed on Home 
Trade Ships in Bombay with effect from the 1st September 1957. 
During the year ending December 1958, 30,589 seamen were re¬ 
gistered at Calcutta and 38,811 at the Bombay Office. Of these re¬ 
gistered, 14,426 got engagements at Calcutta and 22,427 at Bombay 
during the same period. 

Payment of wages —A seamen’s right to wages begins either 
at the time at which he commences work or at the time he is re¬ 
quired to present himself on board a ship, whichever is earlier. The 
Master or owner of a ship is required to pay to every seaman his 
wages within three days after the cargo has been delivered or with¬ 
in five days after the seamen’s discharge, whichever is earlier. In 
the case of delayed payment, a seaman is entitled to compensation 
at the rate of two days’ pay for every day of delay subject to a 
maximum of ten days’ double pay. The Act also lays down the pro¬ 
cedure to render accounts to seaman regarding his wages, system 
of making advances and deductions from wages and payment of 
wages in cases in which the agreement of a seaman is prematurely 
terminated. Seamen are also protected against the attachment or 
assignment or sale of their wages made prior to their accrual. 

Health, welfare and medical examinations —The provisions of 
the Act relating to health and welfare of the seamen cover accommo¬ 
dation, food, water supply, medical attendance in case of illness 
and grant of relief to distressed seamen abroad a ship. Every sea¬ 
man on board a ship is entitled to living accommodation of not less 
than twelve superficial feet and 72 cubic feet. 

The Amending Act of 1951 prohibits the employment of a sea¬ 
man in any capacity in any ship unless he is in possession of a certi¬ 
ficate in the prescribed form granted by the prescribed authority to 
the effect that he is physically fit to be employed in that capacity. 
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The Indian Merchant Shipping (Medical Examination) Rules, 
framed by the Central Government in July 1951, provide for the 
appointment of medical officers at ports, prescribe the standards of 
physical fitness, lay down the procedure for medical examinations, 
etc. Arrangements exist for medical examination of seamen before 
recruitment and seamen are required to appear for medical exami¬ 
nation once in every five years. Special arrangements, for making 
available to seamen test-certificates, specialists’-opinion, X-ray 
photographs, etc., at concessional rates, have been made in cases in 
which these are called for by the Medical Examination Centre. An 
Appeal Board is also in existence to hear appeals filed by seamen 
declared unfit by doctors under the scheme. 

Employment of young persons —^Employment of children below 
the age of 14, with certain exceptions, is prohibited. Similarly, em¬ 
ployment of young persons, below the age of 18, as trimmers or 
stokers, except under certain specified conditions, is also prohibited 
in any ship registered in India. 

Other provisions —Under the Act, the master of every Indian 
and British ship, except home-trade ships of a burden not exceeding 
300 tons, is required to enter into an agreement with every seaman 
at the time of engagement, in the prescribed form, providing details 
regarding the voyage, the conditions of work and wages etc. The 
procedure for terminating the services of seamen, grant of discharge 
certificates, etc., to them has also been laid down in the Act. Other 
provisions of the Act deal with disciplinary matters, disposal of the 
property of deceased seamen, grant of relief to distressed seamen, etc. 
A seaman who had been lawfully engaged cannot leave the ship 
unless his agreement terminates. A deserter is liable to forfeit all 
or any part of his effects which he leaves on board and also the 
wages he may have earned. 

Administration —Part II of the Act relating to employment of 
seamen is administered by Shipping Masters who are assisted by 
Deputy Shipping Masters. The Shipping Masters supervise and faci¬ 
litate the engagement and discharge of seamen in the manner pres¬ 
cribed by the Act and provide means to secure their presence on 
board at the proper time. Seamen’s welfare Officers stationed at 
Calcutta and Bombay co-ordinate the welfare activities in the res¬ 
pective ports and also assist in arranging medical and hospital faci¬ 
lities for seamen. 

A new Act “The Merchant Shipping Act, 1958” was passed dur¬ 
ing the year under review. This would repeal “The Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923” when brought into force. The purpc»e of the 
new Act is to foster the development and ensure the efficient main¬ 
tenance of an Indian mercantile marine in a manner best suited 
to serve the national interests and for that purpose to establish a 
National Shipping Board and a Shipping Development Fund, to pro¬ 
vide for the registration of Indian Ships and generally to amend and 
consolidate the law relating to merchant shipping. The new Act re¬ 
lates, inter alia, to the establishment of a National Shipping Board 
and its functions; General Administration; formation of a Shipping 
Development Fund; Registration of Indian Ships; Certificates of 
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competency to be held by officers of ships; classification of seamen 
and apprenticeship to the sea service; survey of passenger ships; 
safety; wreck and salvage; penalties and procedure, etc. 

(c) Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948 

Object and scope —^The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ¬ 
ment) Act was passed in March 1948, mainly with a view to eliminat¬ 
ing the hardship caused to dock workers on account of the casual 
nature of their work. The Act empowers the Central Government 
in the case of major ports, and the State Governments in case of 
other ports, to frame schemes for the registration of dock workers 
in order to ensure greater regularity of employment and to regulate 
the employment of dock workers, whether registered or not, and the 
terms and conditions of such employment in any port. 

Main Provisions —The schemes framed under the Act may, inter 
alia, provide for (i) regulating the recruitment of dock workers and 
their registeration; (ii) regulating the terms and conditions of em¬ 
ployment, e.g., rates of wages, hours of work and holidays with pay; 
(iii) prohibiting, restricting or otherwise controlling the employment 
of dock workers to whom the scheme does not apply; (iv) training 
and welfare of dock workers; (v) health and safety measures in 
places where dock workers are employed in so far as satisfactory 
provision therefor does not exist; and (vi) payment to dock workers, 
covered by the scheme, of minimum pay for periods during which 
employment or full employment may not be available for them. 
The Act also provides for the setting up of an Advisory Committee 
to advise on such matters arising out of the Administration of the 
Act or any scheme made thereunder as may be referred to it by 
the Government. The Committee is to consist of not more than 15 
members—^five each representing Government, Labour and Employers. 
The Act also provides for the appointment of Inspectors for the pur¬ 
poses of the Act at such ports as may be specified in the notification. 

Dock Workers (Advisory Committee) Rules, 1949—Rules for regu¬ 
lating the constitution, procedure, etc., of the Advisory Committee 
were framed by the Government of India in 1949. In February 1950, 
a Dock Workers Advisory Committee was formed with the Chief 
Labour Commissioner (Central) as Chairman. This Committee was 
reconstituted in 1954. The Government have also prescribed the 
method of lodging complaints regarding contraventions of the pro¬ 
visions of the scheme with Inspectors to be appointed under the Act 
and also the duties of the Inspectors in relation to such complaints. 

Between 1951 and 1953, the Government of India framed separate 
schemes regulating the employment of dock workers for each of the 
three major ports, viz., Bombay,* Calcutta,f and Madras.t After the 
implementation of the schemes, complaints started coming to the 
Government from different quarters regarding working thereof. Be¬ 
cause of these complaints, the Government of India appointed 'in 
January 1955, an Enquiry Committee consisting of ten members under 

*For details see Indian Labour Tear Booh, 1962«58» ppu 64*65. 

fl'or details see Jndiofn Labour Tear Booh, 1950*61, pp. 78*60. 
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the Chairmanship of Shri S. S. Vasist to enquire into the working 
of the schemes and to recommend such modifications as were con¬ 
sidered desirable. The Committee submitted its report in September, 
1955. In pursuance of the recommendations* made by this Committee, 
the Schemes in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras were suitably revised 
in 1956. 

The three schemes do not differ much. Their aim is to ensure 
greater regularity of employment for dock workers and to secure an 
adequate number of workers for the efficient performance of work. 
The main provisions contained in the schemes relate to the constitu¬ 
tion^ and functions of the Dock Labour Boards and Administrative 
Bodies, duties and responsibilities of officers of these bodies, main¬ 
tenance of registers, registration, payment of guranteed minimum 
wages, attendance wages and disappointment money to registered 
workers, etc. The schemes also provide for restrictions on employment, 
pay in respect of unemployment or under-employment, disentitlement 
to payment, disciplinary procedure for contravention of the provisions 
of the schemes by the workers, termination of employment, appeals 
by workers and employers and provident fund and gratuity. Penal¬ 
ties have been prescribed for contravention of provisions relating to 
the restrictions on employmentf. These schemes also provide that the 
administrative cost of the scheme shall be defrayed by payments made 
by registered employers to the Board by way of percentage on the 
gross wages payable to the workers. In determining the rate of pay¬ 
ments, the Board may fix different percentages for different categories 
of workers. In case the levy is to exceed 50 per cent., on gross wages, 
it is to be sanctioned by the Board with the prior approval of the 
Central Government. Drafts similar schemes in respect of Cochin and 
Vizagapatam Ports were published during the year under review. A 
piece-rate scheme for Madras dock workers was introduced with effect 
from 1st March 1958. A similar scheme was already in force in the 
Bombay Port. 

Administration —The total number of workers registered under the 
schemes at the end of March 1958, was 4,197 at Bombay and 1,879 at 
Madras.t The rate of levy at Bombay was increased from 45 per cent., 
to 75 per cent., within two months from 1st February 1957, and raised 
to 125 per cent., from 1st May 1958. It was also decided simultaneously 
to charge the levy on time-rate wage. In Calcutta, the rate of levy 
on the gross wages of pool and monthly workers, during 1957-58 was 
40 per cent, and 25 per cent., respectively. In Madras, the rate of levy 
was reduced from 27J per cent., to 20 per cent., from the 
10th October 1957, but was subsequently increased to 35 per cent., in 
view of the introduction of piece-rate scheme. The welfare levy at 
10 per cent., of the time-rate wage bill was retained. 

The Bombay Dock Labour Board continued to make considerable 
progress in the activities connected with workers welfare. In addition 
to 2,400 houses for class III and class IV employees, the Adminis¬ 
tration decided to build 928 self-contained two-roomed tenements at 
Antop Village for non-scheduled staff. Of these, construction of 544 

* Forja summary of the main'rccomraondations of th<' Committee, .see Indian Lalmir Year 
Book, 1954-55, pp.* 59-60. 

t For further details of the schemes see Indian Labour Year Book, 1955-56^ pp. 265’266* 

}, Information relating to Calcutta was not available, 

L;Bl64DafLB-^19 
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flats was completed and of 96 was in hand up to the 31st December 
1958. The medical dispensary and the canteen of the Board were run¬ 
ning satisfactorily. In order to cope with the work, the Board decided 
to appoint another Medical Officer for the dispensary. Other welfare 
activities of the Board comprised indoor and outdoor sports, reading 
room, sewing and hand work classes, etc. The total income of the 
Board during the year ending 31st March 1958, was Rs. 26 52 lakhs and 
the total expenditure during the same period was Rs. 22.86 lakhs— 
showing a surplus of 3.66 lakhs. 

The total income of the Madras Dock Labour Board during the 
year ending 31st March 1958, was Rs. 23.99 lakhs and the total ex¬ 
penditure was Rs. 23.79 lakhs. The Board accepted the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Registration Committee which proposed increase in 
wages ranging from 20 to 40 per cent., both for Reserve Pool and 
Monthly workers with effect from 15th June 1957. These wages were 
taken into account in framing the Madras piece-rate scheme. The 
Board proposed to build houses to accommodate 500 workers. 

Enforcement, etc .—Some data relating to the enforcement of the 
provisions of the schemes during 1957-58 are available in the annual 
reports of the Dock Labour Boards at Bombay and Madras*. These are 
given below'; — 


TABLE No. XCVI 

Complaints, Etc., Received By The Dock Labour Boards During 

1957-58 



Number 

Bombay — 


1. Number of complaints 

1,032 

2, Number of workers involved 

2,410 

3. Number of workers punished 

1,611 

Madras — 


1. Number of complaints .. .. .. .. .. 

260 

2. Number of cases in which action w'as taken 

118 


5. Legislation relating to Workers in Shops and Conunercial 

Establishments 
1. Object and Scope 

State Acts—The working conditions of the employees in shops 
and commercial establishments in India are regulated by Acts passed 
by the State Governmentst. These Acts regulate, inter alia, the daily 

♦Similar data for Calcutta are not aTailable. 

tFor historical background, etc., of these Acts, see Indian Labour Tear Book, mS-56i p. 
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and weekly hours of work, rest intervals, opening and closing hours 
of establishments, payment of wages, overtime pay, holidays with 
pay, annual leave, employment of children and young persons, etc. 
During the year 1958. all the reorganised States, and the Union Terri¬ 
tories of Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Tripura and Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands had either their own Acts or had adopted or applied to their 
areas the Acts passed by other States. Subject to certain specific 
exceptions, these Acts apply in the first instance to shops, commercial 
establishments, restaurants, hotels and places of amusement in cer 
tain selected urban areas. The State Governments are. however, 
empowered to extend the ‘application’ of the Acts to such other areas 
or to other categories of undertakings in such areas as they may 
consider necessary. Certain types of employees, such as those em¬ 
ployed in a confidential capacity or whose work is of intermittent 
nature, are excluded from the scope of the Acts. 

The Weekly Holidays Act, 1942—Besides the State Acts, there 
is also a Central Act known as the Weekly Holidays Act passed in 
1942. It provided only for the grant of weekly holiday to persons 
employed in shops, commercial establishments, etc. This Act is per¬ 
missive in character and is operative only in those States which 
notify its application to specified areas within their jurisdiction. 


During the year 1957, the Central Act was applied in certain 
areas in Bihar, Bombay, Mysore, Orissa, Rajasthan, Telengana Re¬ 
gion of Andhra Pradesh, the town of Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh, 
certain areas of West Bengal and Manipur. 

During the year 1958, following Acts were passed by the various 
State Governments: 


1. Rajasthan Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 1958. 

2. Madhya Pradesh Shops and Establishment Act, 1958. 


3. Punjab Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 1958. 

# 

Besides these. Bills to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
the regulation of conditions of work and employment in shops and 
commercial establishments in the States of Kerala and Mysore were 
also published for eliciting public opinion. The Government of Orissa 
amended Sections 12 and 14 of the Orissa Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Act, 1956 in as much as they related to the deductions 
of wages and the serving of notice before termination of employ¬ 
ment of any worker. 


The Government of Madras enacted the Madras Catering Estab¬ 
lishments Act, 1958 with a view to regulating conditions of work, etc., 
in catering establishments in the State. From the date of the com¬ 
mencement of the Act, the Weekly Holidays Act, 1942, the Factories 
Act 1948 and the Madras Shops and Commercial Establishments 
Act, 1947,’ shall not apply to catering establishments. 


L-B164DofLB—19(») 
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tThe breik-up of 2496? persons is not available according to categories of vShopi, Commercial Establishment, Theatres, Restaurants, Hotels, etc. 
{Information in respect of Coorg not received. 

K.fi.^Information in respect of Jammu and Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh and Manipur not received. 

Source; Annual returns under the Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, Weekly Holidays’ Act, etc., received from the State Governments. 
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Table No. XCVII shows the number of shops, commercial estab¬ 
lishments, theatres, etc., covered by the Acts in some of the States 
during 1957 and the number of persons employed therein. 

Main provisions —The main provisions of these Acts relate to 

(i) hours of work, (ii) payment of wages, (iii) holidays and leave and 
(iv) employment of children and young persons. 

(i) Hours of work, etc .—Table No. XCVIII shows the main pro¬ 
visions of the State Acts relating to hours of woik, rest intervals; 
payment for overtime work, etc. 

(ii) Payment of ivages~All the Acts contain provisions for regu¬ 
lating the payment of wages to employees. The Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan Acts empower the State Governments to 
apply the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act to all or any 
class of establishments or to all or any class of employees covered 
by the Act. The Uttar Pradesh, Madras, Bihar, Punjab, Hyderabad, 
Travancorc-Cochin and Delhi Acts lay dov/n that the wage period 
should not exceed one month. After they become due, wages must 
be paid within ten days under the Acts in West Bengal and Assam, 
seven days in Uttar Pradesh and Delhi, and five days in Madras and 
Hyderabad. The Punjab Act provides that wages must be paid on 
demand at the expiry of each wage period. 

For overtime work the Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Madras, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh. Orissa, Travancore-Cochin and Delhi Acts provide 
that employees should be paid at twice their ordinary rates of 
wages. The Rajasthan, Hyderabad and West Bengal Acts lay down 
that overtime should be paid at one and a half times the ordinary 
rate of wages. In Bombay, persons employed in shops, commercial 
establishments and places of ammusement are entitled to get pay¬ 
ment for overtime work at the rate of one and a half times their 
ordinary rate of wages and those employed in residential hotels, 
restaurants or eating houses are entitled to twice their ordinary rate 
of wages. The Bihar, Madras, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh, Travancore- 
Cochin and Delhi Acts make provisions for regulating deductions 
also. 


(iii) Holidays and leave—Most of the Acts provide that em¬ 
ployees shall be" given weekly holiday. In addition to weekly holiday, 
all the Acts have made provision for grant of privilege leave, etc., 
to employees. 

In Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan the 
Acts provide that all establishments must be closed on one day in a 
week. The Assam, Hyderabad and Madras Acts require only shops 
to close on one day in a week. The West Bengal Act lays down that 
every shop should be closed for one and a half days in a week. In 
the Bombay and Delhi Acts, provision has been made for weekly 
closure of shops and commercial establishments but no such provision 
has been made for hotels, theatres, etc. 

A summary of the provisions of these Acts as regards grant of 
weekly holiday, privilege leave, casual leave, sick leave, etc., is given 
in Table No. XCIX (page 266 and 267), 



TABLE No. XCVIII 

Provision of the State Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts regarding Hours of Work, 
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to 

2 

8 

48 

1 hour after 4 
hours’ work, 

12 

To be fixed by an 
order of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Do. 

2 hours in a day 
and 6 hours in a 
week.- 

8 

48 

1 hour after 4 
hoiurs' work. 

Madhya Pradesh 

6 

9 

48 

1 hour 

12 

To be fixed by an 
order of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Do. 

3 hours in a week. 

10 

48 

1 hour 

Hyderabad 

5 

8 

48 

1 hour after 5 
hours’ work. 

12 

To be fixed by an 
order of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Do. 

Hours of work not 
to exceed 10 per 
day & 00 per 
week. 

8 

48 

1 hour after 5 
hours’ W'ork. 

Bombay 

4 

9 

48 

1 hour id^ter 5 hours' 
w'ork, 

11* 

5 A. M. for shops 
dealing in perish¬ 
able commodi¬ 
ties for others 7 
A.M. 

8-30 P.M. For Pan 
Bidi shops etc., 
11 P.M. 

3 hours in a week J 

5 

48 

1 hour after 5 
hours’ work. 

Bihar 

3 

9 

48 

^ an hour after 5 
hours’ work. 

14* 

7 A.M. 

9 P.M. 

Hours of work not 
to exceed 10 per day 
and 60 per week. 

9 

48 

i an hour after 5 
hours’ work. 

Assam 

2 

9 

50 

1 hour after 4 hours* 
work. 

12 

7 P.M. 

Establishment 

1 

Shops-^ 

Daily hours 

Weekly hours 

Rest Intervals 

Spreado^er (in hours) 

Opening Hour 

Closing hour 

Overtime 

Commercial Establishment 

Daily hours 

Weekly hours 

Rest Intervals .. 
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Spreadover (in honrs)! 
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♦Longer spread-over permitted in certain speciGed circumstances. 
fFor theatres and other places of amusement 11 hours. 

X Addticmal overtime work is permitted on not more than 6 days in a year (e.g., for stock taking). 

§Only for residential hotels, restaumnts and eating houses, for threatres and places of amusement the closing hour is 12 midnight. 
@Madras and Hyderabad Acts also applicable in Andhra. 
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Mysore .. 1 day .. 10 days (can be accumulated 10 days 

up to 20 days) for adults. (adult) 

12 days (can be accumulated 12 days 
up to 24 days) for young (young per 
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(iv) Employment of children and young persons^—Special pro¬ 
visions are contained in all State Acts for regulating the employment 
of children and young persons. The main provisions of the Acts in this 
regard are given in Table C. 

TABLE No. C 

Provisions relating to Hours of Work, etc., for Young Persons in 
State Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts, 


Sts to 

1 

Minimum 
ago of oin- 
ploymonl 
2 

Employmenf of 
young persons 
permitted during 

3 

Hours of work 
of young peM-sons 

4 

Best intervals 
fur young 
persons 

5 

1, Andhra 
(Hvderabafl 
area). 

12 

« A.'M. to 7 1*.M. 

7 per day and 42 per 
week. 


2. Assam 

12 

. . 



3. Bihar 

12 

7 A.M. to 7 r.M. 

('Ihildren 5 ])er day and 
3t>per wtH'k. Young 
persons* 7 per day 
42 per we(‘k. 

One hour after 
4 hours’ work. 

4. B')«ibay 

12 

(i A.M. to 7 1>.M. 

0 per day 

Half an hour 
aftei' 3 hours’ 
continuous work 

5» Mi»dhyfi 
Pradesh. 

12 

7 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

r)J hours per day 

One hour aft{‘r 
4 hours work. 

0. Mttrdras 

14 

0 A.M. to 7 P.'v'. 

7 per (lay and 42 p(u- 
week, overtime 

work prohil)i((.‘d 

' • 

7. Mysore 

12 

Young pe.r.sons not 
to work before 0 
AM. 

7 per day and 42 
liour.s in a we(?k. 


8. Orissa 

12 

«A.M tof> P.M. 

5 per day 


9. Punjab 


8 A.M. to 7 P.M. 

7 per day and 42 per 
week.* 

Half an hour 
after 3^ hours' 
continuous work. 

10. Kajasthan 

12 

Employment prohi¬ 
bited during nights. 

3 hours a day ‘ 


11. Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. 

14 

(except as 
appren¬ 
tices) 

0 • 

6 per day 

* 

12. West Bengal 

•• 

•• 

7 per day and 40 per 
week*. 

One hour after 4 
liours’ work. 

13. Delhi 

12 

8 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
during winter and 
between 7 A.M. to 

9 P.M. during sum¬ 
mer. 

6 per day* 

Half an hour 
after 3J hours’ 
continuous work 
Supreadovor 
not to exceed 
8 hour per day. 


♦Persons below the age of 14 under the Punjab Act, 17 under the West Bengal Act, 
between 14 and 18 under the Bihar Act, and between 12 and 18 under Delhi Act are deemed to 
be young persons, 
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(v) Other provisions —With the exception of a few Acts, all others 
provide that no employee shall be dismissed, except under certain 
circumstances, unless he is given one month’s notice or wages in 
lieu thereof. Such a provision has been made in the Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab, Madras, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, 
Travancore-Cochin and Delhi Acts. The Bombay Act lays down that, 
except in the case of misconduct, no employer shall dismiss an em¬ 
ployee who has been in continuous employment for at least three 
months unless he is given 14 days’ notice or wages in lieu thereof. 
Similarly, the Madhya Pradesh and the Delhi Acts provide that, 
except in the case of misconduct, no employer shall dismiss an 
employee who has been in continuous employment for at least three 
months unless he is given a month’s notice or wages in lieu of notice. 
The Hyderabad Act lays down that no employee who has been 
continuously employed for at least six months shall be dismissed, 
except for misconduct, unless he is paid gratuity at the rate of 15 
days’ average wages for each year of continuous service subject to a 
maximum of 15 months’ average wages. The Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and Hyderabad Acts place certain restrictions on the employees’ 
right to quit service. Every employee in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, 
those employees in Hyderabad who are qualified for gratuity and 
those in Delhi who have put in 3 months’ service cannot leave ser¬ 
vice unless they give to their employers one month’s notice. The 
Delhi Act provides that if any employee fails to give due notice, 
he will be released from this employment only on payment of an 
amount equal to one month’s pay. In the remaining States the em¬ 
ployers are entitled to withhold any unpaid wages for a period not ex¬ 
ceeding 15 days if the employees fail to give the required notice. The 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Delhi Acts 
provide that the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923, with necessary changes, shall apply to every employee of a shop 
or commercial establishment. Only Madras, Bombay, Travancore- 
Cochin, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Delhi Acts contain provisions 
relating to cleanliness, ventilation, lighting and precautions against 
fire in establishments covered by the Acts. With the exception of 
the Madhya Pradesh, Act, no other Act contains any provision re¬ 
lating to provident fund. Under the Madhya Pradesh Act, every 
employer is required to provide a provident fund for the benefit of 
every employee and to contribute to the fund an amount equal to 
the amount contributed by the employee not exceeding 61 per cent, 
of his wages. It authorises the State Government to make rules 
on the subject and to notify places or classes of shops and establish¬ 
ments or employments to which the provisions of the Act regarding 
provident fund shall apply. The Orissa and the Rajasthan Acts 
alone provide for payment of maternity benefit to women em¬ 
ployees. In both these States, maternity leave is allowed to women 
workers who have put in not less than six months’ service preceding 
the date of confinement. Expectant mothers are entitled to maternity 
benefit for every day during the six weeks preceding and succeeding 
confinement at a rate that may be fixed by the Government. The 
Acts prohibit employment of women during the six weeks follow¬ 
ing the day of confinement and declare their dismissal, without 
sufficient cause, as unlawful. 
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Administration —In the States of Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal and erstwhile Hyderabad, Chief Inspectors of Shops and 
Establishments have been appointed for the administration of the 
Act. In other States, the administration of the Act is the responsi¬ 
bility of either the Labour Commissioners, Factory Inspectors or 
officials of Health or Revenue Departments. In Bombay, the Act, 
is administered by the local authorities. The Orissa Act provides 
for the appointment of Chief Inspector and Inspectors. 

Enforcement —Table No. Cl shows the number of inspections 
made, prosecutions launched, cases disposed of by Courts, and the 
amount of fines realised during 1957 in some of the States for which 
such information is available. The administering authorities con¬ 
tinued to follow the policy of persuation for obtaining compliance 
with the provisions of the Acts and launched prosecutions, only as 
a last resort, against habitual offenders or in cases of breaches of a 
serious nature. Most of the irregularities detected related to non¬ 
payment of wages, non-closure of establishments on weekly holidays, 
opening of shops beyond prescribed hours, non-observance of rest 
intervals, etc. 


TABLE No. Cl 

Number of Inspections Made, Prosecutions Launched, Cases Dis¬ 
posed OF BY THE Courts and Amount of Fines Realised during 
1957, BY States. 


State 

1 

Number of 
Inspections 
Made 

2 

Prosecutions 

Launched 

3 

Cases 

Disposed of 
by Courts 

4 

Amount 
Realised as 
Fines 

6 

Andhra Pradesh 

3,39.001 

1,616 

1,478 

9,783 

Assam 

3,950 

36 

16 

276 

Bihar .. 

2,373 

34 

52 

635 

Bombay 

2,97,703 

13,221 

11,128 

1,431 

Kerala 

41,600 

31 

60 

612 

Madhya Pradesh 

63,640 

4,034 

2,934 

11,476 

Madras 

6,58,299 

414 

400 

6,172 

Mysore* 

67,661 

680 

624 

3,872 

Orissa .. 

93 

676 

42 

1 83 

Rajasthan 

13,C67 

1,200 

1,079 

664 

Punjab 

1,94,014 

9,110 

6,798 

78,621 

Uttar Pradesh .. 

60,697 

936 

916 

17,980 

West Bengal 

64,662 

3,442 

3,893 

49,670 

Delhi. 

34,764 

2,691 

2,614 

76,630 

Tripura 

1 

643 

18 

19 

112 


♦Information in respect of Coorg not received. 

N-B ,—Information in respect of Jammn & Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh and Manipur not 
received. 


Source: Annual returns under the Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, Weekly Holi- 
days Act, etc., received from the State Governments. 
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6. Legislation Relating to Industrial Housing 

For the most part of the pre-Independence period, the only 
enactment in the domain of industrial housing was the Land 
Acquisition (Amendment) Act, 1933, which enabled employers to secure 
land for the construction of houses for their employees. In the year 
1946, a real beginning was made in this direction when the Mica 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act was passed by the Central 
Government. This was followed by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act in 1947. Among other things these Acts make provision 
for the construction of houses for workers in mica and coal mines*. 
The State Governments, of Bombay, Saurashtra, Mysore, Madhya 
Pradesh, Hyderabad, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab have enacted legis¬ 
lation to provide suitable housing accommodation to the working 
class. Some of these Acts were passed prior to the reorganisation 
of the States and are, hence, applicable to the areas of the erstwhile 
State concerned. The main provisions of these Acts are briefly given 
below. 

The Housing Acts in Bombay State —There are at present 
three acts in operation in Bombay State, viz.. The Bombay Housing 
Board Act, 1948; The Madhya Pradesh Housing Board Act, 1950; 
and the Saurashtra Housing Board Act, 1954. These acts continued 
to be in force in the erstwhile State of Bombay, Vidarbha and 
Saurashtra regions, respectively. The salient features of the first 
two Acts are given below. 

(a) The Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948—The Act was passed 
in the year 1948 and since then it has been amended on several 
occasions. The main provisions of the Act as amended up to the 
middle of July 1957 are briefly mentioned here. The Act authorises 
the constitution of a Housing Board which, under the control of the 
State Government, is empowered to frame and execute the housing 
schemes for industrial workers. The Board is required to give due 
publicity to its schemes for eliciting public opinion, etc. Acquisition 
of land for the purpose of the Board’s programme is to be treated 
as a public purpose under the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 and the 
Board has been declared to be a local authority for the purposes of 
the Act. The Board has also the power to promote land and build¬ 
ing development and to levy betterment charges. The Act contains 
provisions for setting up of a special tribunal for settling disputes 
in respect of betterment charges, reconstitution of plots, compensa¬ 
tion, etc. By an amendment of the Act, in 1952, the Housing Board 
has been empowered to evict the tenants under certain circumstan¬ 
ces, such as, non-payment of rent, sub-letting the premises etc.f 

(b) The Madhya Pradesh Housing Board Act, 1950—The Act 
was passed by the former Madhya Pradesh Government in November 
1950 and it provides for the constitution of a Housing Board con¬ 
sisting of a chairman and 9 other members representing different in¬ 
terests (including certain Government officials). The fund of the 
Board is to be raised mainly from grants, subventions, donations, 
gifts or loans from the Central or State Governments, etc. The 


*For details, see relevant section in the labour legislation, 

•I For some details regarding the activities of the Board, see Chapter on Industrial Housing. 
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Board is authorised to undertake and execute approved housing 
schemes for construction of houses for industrial workers. It is also 
authorised to do all such things as are likely to chrapen construc¬ 
tion of buildings. To enable the Board to discharge its duties satis¬ 
factorily, it has been declared as a local authority for purposes of 
the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. Broadly speaking, the functions of 
the Board are to construct houses (including )housing areas) for 
workers with amenities like water supply sanitation, lighting, 
parks, playgrounds as well as facilities for transport,* 

(c) The Mysote Housing Boafd Act 1955—The Mysore Housing 
Board Act was enacted in October 1955 and it partially, replaced 
the previous Act on the subject, viz., the Mysore Labour Housing 
Act, 194.9. The 1953 Act is intended to enable the Housing Board to 
take such measures as are necessary for the purpose of dealing 
with and satisfying the requirements of, housing accommodation. 
Under the Act. the Mysore Housing Board (which replaced the 
Mysore Labour Housing Corporation constituted under the 1949 Act) 
is to consist of a Chairman and six other members oppointed by the 
State Government. The Board has been entrusted with wide powers, 
such as acquisition and demolition of any housing scheme and pre¬ 
paring and executing new housing schemes. In addition to these, 
the Board is authorised (i) to take measures to expedite and 
cheapen construction of buildings, (ii) to evict persons from the 
Board’s premises under certain circumstances. 

(d) The Hyderabad Labour Housing Act, 1952—This Act came 
into operation from 15th November 1952 and it now applies to the areas 
of erstwhile Hyderabad State merged in Andhra Pradesh. The Act 
provides for the constitution of the Hyderabad Labour Housing 
Corporation, a tripartite body consisting of three representatives 
each of employees and employers and six nominees of the State 
Government. It is charged with the duty of providing houses of ap¬ 
proved standards with all possible amenities to workers as near 
their place of work as possible and maintaining them in a good 
habitable condition. The Act also lays down the manner in which 
the Corporation may obtain financial grant from the State Govern¬ 
ment for executing its housing schemes. In order to enable the 
Corporation, a tripartite body consisting of three representatives 
nece^ary powers under the Land Aequidition Act. The Housing 
Act also provides for the constitution of a Hyderabad Labour Hous¬ 
ing Fund mainly for financing the activities of the Corporation. The 
Fund is to be raised mainly from grants, donations, gifts and loans 
from the Central and State Governments, any local authority, etc. 

(e) The Uttar Pradesh Industrial Housing Act, 1955—For the 
administration, control and management of the tenements cons¬ 
tructed by the State Government or any local authority under the 
Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme of the Government of India 
or under any other scheme of the Central or State Government, the 
State Government enacted the U.P. Industrial Housing Act, 1955. 
The Act was enforced in 12 urban areas of the State with effect 
from 15th June 1957. 

♦For fjetails regarding the activities of the Vidarbha Housing Board during 1968, see 
Chapter on Industrial Housing. 
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The Act provides for the appointment of a Housing Commission¬ 
er and constitution of an Advisory Committee. The Housing Com¬ 
missioner will be .responsible for allotment of houses, realisation 
of rent, eviction of persons occupying such houses and all other 
matters relating to the administration of- the Act. 

(f) The Punjab Industrial Housing Act, 1956—The Punjab 
Industrial Housing Act was enacted in 1956 and it has a very 
iirnited objective, i.e., to manage the houses built under the Sub¬ 
sidised Industrial Housing Scheme of the Government of India. It 
is being put into effect gradually in the different towns, etc., in the 
State. By the end of 1958, it was in force in 15 urban areas of the 
State, where houses under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 
have been or were being constructed. The Act provides for allotment, 
recovery of rent, eviction and other ancillary matters. Under the Act, 
the Labour Commissioner is the competent authority for allotment 
of houses and for such other functions as may be prescribed. The 
Rules framed under the Act provide for allotment of one-room 
tenements to workers whose income is less than Rs. 100 per month 
and two-room tenements for those earning Rs. 100 or more. The 
limited experience gained so far has shown that a large number of 
two-room tenements have remained vacant as the earnings of a 
majority of workers are less than Rs. 100 p.m. 

7. Safety and Welfare 

(a) The Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934 

Object and scope —Though the Act was passed in August, 1934, 
because of certain practical difficulties it could be put into force only 
with effect from 10th February 1948. Under the Act, the Central 
Government is authorised to make regulations for the safety of 
workers employed in the loading and unloading of ships. In exercise 
of the powers conferred by the Act, the Government of India framed 
certain regulations in January 1948. These regulations provide for 
(a) the safety of working places and approaches to them, (b) lighting 
and fencing of workplaces and approaches to them, (c) the nature of 
means of access to and from ships, (d) measures to be taken for 
safe transport of workers to or from ship by water, (e) the safety of 
workers engaged in removing or replacing hatch coverings and 
beams, (f) ensuring the safe working of hoisting machines or gears, 
lifting machines, etc., (g) the fencing of machinery, live electric con¬ 
ductors and steam pipes, (h) safety measures in stacking and un¬ 
stacking, stowing and unstowing of cargo, and (i) maintenance of 
first-aid equipment, ambulances, and life saving appliances for the 
rescue of drowning persons. By virtue of certain amendments made 
in 1953, the responsibility for reporting the accidents which pre¬ 
viously rested wholly on the port authorities has now been placed 
on the employers. The employers have also been made responsible 
for providing first-aid facilities on ships not berthed along side of a 
wharf or quay except where they enter into a written agreement 
with the ships’ authorities. The distinction between machinery and 
plant carried on board-a-ship and that which is not carried on board 
has also been removed. These regulations were further amended in 
1957 with a view to ensuring safety to workers while handling 
Tetra Ethyl Lead Compound, considered to be a dangerous substance. 

L/Bl6IDofLB—20 
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Previously the regulations applied only to the major ports of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Visakhapatnam and Cochin. With effect from April 
1955, Kandla was also declared as a major port and as such, the 
regulations are now applicable to this port also. During 1958, Regu¬ 
lation 12 relating to notice of accidents and dangerous accidents 
sustained by workers was amended. The regulation as amended 
requires that all accidents to workers who are disabled from work 
for the rest of the day or shift, and all dangerous occurrences should 
be reported within 4 hours of the occurrence and should be confirmed 
within 72 hours of the occurrence by sending reports to the Inspectors 
in a prescribed form. However, in case of accidents to workers, 
reports in the prescribed form are required only where the workers 
are disabled for more than 48 hours. 

Administration —For purposes of enforcement, the" Act provides 
for the appointment of Inspectors by the Central Government. It also 
declares all Principal Officers of the Mercantile Marine Department 
to be ex-olficio Inspectors within their respective jurisdiction. The 
administration of the Act has been entrusted to the Chief Adviser, 
Factories and the Government of India have declared him and some 
of his officers to be Inspectors under the Act with jurisdiction over 
all the six ports. For carrying out regular inspection work, three 
Inspectors (Dock Safety)—one each for Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras have been appointed. The Inspector stationed at Bombay is 
also responsible for the enforcement of the Act at the port of Kandla. 
Similarly, the Inspector posted in Madras is responsible for enforcing 
it at Visakhapatnam and Cochin ports. In 1956, the Chief Adviser, 
Factories examined the entire question of training all dock workers 
and submitted, in this connection, a training scheme to the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment. The Scheme has now been forwarded 
to the Port authorities and the Dock Labour Boards at the Ports of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 

Enforcement —During the year 1958, the total number of re¬ 
ported accidents in the five ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Cochin and Visakhapatnam was 3,789 as against 4,541 in 1957. As 
compared to the previous year, the total number of injuries during 
1958 decreased by 16-6 per cent. The number of fatal injuries in 1958 
was 19 as against 21 in 1957. Ten accidents were reported from the 
Kandla port. 

Prosecutions —The number of prosecutions instituted for breach 
of Regulations during the year was four—one each at the ports of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Visakhapatnam. The cases at Bombay 
and Madras resulted in convictions. The case at Visakhapatnam 
ended in acquittal and the one at Calcutta remained pending at the 
close of the year 1958. 

(b) The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946 

Object and scope —The Act applies to the whole of India except 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir. It provides for the raising of a 
fund by the levy of an ad-valorem customs duty on all mica ex¬ 
ported from India. The duty is not to exceed 6i per cent, ad-^alorem. 
The Fund is to be utilised for activities connected with the welfare of 
labour in the mica mining industry. Rules under the Act were pub¬ 
lished by the Central Government in the Gazette of India, dated 
the 10th January 1954. ' 
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Administration —The Central Government are authorised under 
the Act to constitute Advisory Committees, not exceeding one for 
each State, to advise them on any matter arising out of the ad¬ 
ministration of the Act or the Fund. The members of the Committees 
are to be appointed by the Central Government. These Committees 
are to include an equal number of members representing mica mine 
owners and the workmen employed in the industry and at least one 
member of each Committee is to be a woman and another a member 
of the legislature of the State concerned. The Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittees are to be appointed by the Central Government. The Gov- 
enrment have, so far, constituted Advisory Committees for Andhra, 
Bihar and Ra.iasthan. The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory 
Committees for Andhra and Rajasthan were reconstituted during 
1958-59. At the end of the year steps were being taken to reconsti¬ 
tute the Bihar Committee also. 

(c) The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947* 

Object and scope —The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 
1947, which came into force on 14th June 1947, continued to apply to 
the whole of India except Jammu and Kasmir. It provides, inter 
alia, for the setting up of a fund to be called the Coal Mines Labour 
Housing and General Welfare Fund. The executive organisation of 
the Fund is known as the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Organisation. 
It is the function of this organisation to provide housing, medical 
and other welfare facilities to miners and their dependents. 

Finances —The income of the Fund is derived from the lev.y of a 
cess on all coal and coke despatched from collieries in the territories 
to which the Act applies’ at such rate as may be fixed by the Central 
Government, subject to a minimum of 4 annas and a maximum of 
eight annas per ton. The rate of cess during 1957-58 continued to be 
6 annas per ton. The proceeds of the cess are to be apportioned between 
the Housing Account and the General Welfare Account. During the 
year 1957-58, the proceeds were distributed between the Housing 
Account and the General Welfare Account in the ratio of 13:3, 

Administration —The Fund is administrated by the Central 
Government in consultation with a Tripartite Advisory Committee 
appointed by them in this behalf. This Committee consists of an equal 
number of members representing Government, the owners of coal 
mines and workmen employed in. the coal mining industry. One of 
the members of the Committee is to be a woman. The Act provides for 
the constitution of a Coal Mines Labour Housing Board to undertake 
housing activities for tvorkers. By an amending Act of 1949, the 
Board was also vested with the control of other building operations 
financed from the General Welfare Account. The Central Govern¬ 
ment is authorised by the Act to appoint a Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Commissioner and such other Officers as it may deem 
necessary to carry out measures financed by the Fund. The Central 
Government have constituted an Advisory Committee, a Housing 
Board and various Sub-Committees and have framed rules to regu¬ 
late the constitution and functions of these bodies. 

♦For an account of activities of the Fund see (t) relevant aeotion in t!ic Clii4)tci' Labour 
Welfare, (»») Indian Labour Gazette June, 1959l8Bue. 
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For purposes of administration of the Act, a Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Commissioner has been appointed. He is assisted by other 
suitable staff, which consisted of 1,597 persons* oh 31-3-1958. Of 
these, 17 were in Class I, 50 in Class II, 807 in Class III and the rest, 
723 in Class IV. During the year 1957-58, the total number of cases 
instituted against the collieries for contravention of the Coal Mines 
Pithead Bath Rules and Mines Creche Rules was 97 as against 133, 
during the previous year. 

(d) The U.P. Sugar and Power Alcohol Industries Labour Welfare 
AND Development Fund Act, 1950 

Object and scope —The Act came into force on 1st September 1951 
and was amended in 1953 to remove certain technical difficulties. 
The main purpose of the Act is to constitute a U.P. Sugar and Power 
Alcohol Industries Labour Welfare and Development Fund for pro¬ 
moting welfare of labour employed in the Sugar and Power Alcohol 
industries. The Fund is to be constituted mainly from the sum which 
the Government has acquired or may acquire by realising from the 
sugar factories, the difference between the sale price of molasses fixed 
by the Government for purposes of supply to power alcohol factories 
and open sale price of molasses sold for other purposes. The Fund 
consists of three separate accounts, viz., (a) Housing Account, (b) 
General Welfare Account, and (c) Development Account. The various 
activities for w'hich the money in each account of the Fund may be 
utilised have been specified in the Act.f 

Administration —The Act provides for the constitution of a 
tripartite Advisory Committee consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of Government, owners of sugar and power alcohol 
factories and workers employed therein to advise the Government 
or the Housing Board on matters connected with the administration 
of the Act. The Housing Board is to be constituted exclusively for 
the administration of the Housing Account of the Fund. 

Other provisions of the Act relate to the audit and publication 
of accounts of the Fund; investment of moneys of the Fund; conditions 
for occupation of housing accommodation provided by the Fund, etc. 
The Act authorises the Government to make rules regulating the 
constitution and working of the Board and the Advisory Committee; 
maintenance of the account books of the Board; procedure to be 
adopted for applying for. and conditions governing, grants-in-aid; 
duties and functions of officers appointed under the Act, etc. 

The U.P. Government published the Rules under the Act on 
1st October 1951. On the same date, the Government notified the 
appointment of a Housing Board and an Advisory Committee.t The 
State Labour Commissioner has been appointed as the Labour 
Welfare Commissioner under the Act and as such, the Chairman of 
the Housing Board. Allocation of the Fund already collected by the 
Government has been made under the Rules. 98 per cent-of the fund' 
is to be credited to the Housing Account and 1 per cent each to the 
other two Accounts. The activities of the Fund at present are con¬ 
fined to construction of houses for sugar factory workers. 

* Excludes 45 RH,nctionod, which romained vacant on Slut March, 1958, 
t For details see (ho Indian Labour Ymr Bnok^ 1951-52, pp. 88-90. 

X For details see tlic Indian Labour Year Book, 1952-53, p. 84. 
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The Advisory Committee constituted under the Act met twice 
during 1957 and discussed matters such as construction of quarters 
in sugar factories, provision of beds for workers in the district 
hospitals, etc. The Housing Board also met twice during 1957 and 
discussed various matters regarding construction of workers’ 
quarters in the sugar factories of the State. 

(e) The Coal Mines (Con.servation and Safety) Act, 1952 

Object and scope—The Act was passed in 1952 and it applies 
to the whole of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. The 
Central Government arc empowered under the Act to take measures 
necessary for the purpose of maintenance of safety in coal mines or 
conservation of coal. 

Provision has been made in the Act for the levy of excise duty 
on all coal raised and despatched and on all coke manufactured 
and despatched from collieries in India at such rate, not exceeding 
one rupee per ton, as may be fixed by the Government. Government 
are also empowered to levy an additional excise duty on all coking 
coal raised and despatched from colllieries in India, The rate of 
such levy is to be fixed by the Government from time to time but 
not exceeding Rs. 5 per ton in ca.se of Selected Grades A and B 
and Rs. 2 per ton in case of Grade I. The Government may, during 
the period in which any excise duty is being levied, impose on all 
coal, imported or brought into India from any place outside India, 
additional custom duty at rates equivalent to the rates of excise 
duty levied under the Act. The proceeds of the excise duty are to 
be paid to the Coal Board (set up under the Act) and credited-to the 
Coal Mines Safety and Conservation Fund constituted under the 
Act. Among other things, the Fund is to be utilised for (i) meeting 
the expenses of the Board: (ii) the grant of stowing materials and 
other assistance for stowing operations to colliery owners, etc.; (iii) 
the execution of stowing and other operations in furtherance of the 
objects of the Act; (iv) research work connected with safety in coal 
mines or conservation and utilisation of coal; (v) the grant to State 
Governments, research organisations, local authorities and colliery 
owners of money in aid of any approved scheme designed to further 
the objects of the Act, etc. 

Administratinn—The Act provides for the establishment of a 
Coal Board consisting of a Chairman and such number of other 
members not exceeding six, as the Central Government may think 
fit to appoint. In pursuance of this power, the Government of India 
have appointed a Coal Board consisting of a Chairman and four 
other members (one of them being Member-Secretary). The Central 
Government is authorised under the Act to delegate such powers 
and duties to the Board as they deem necessary for effectively deal¬ 
ing with the problems relating to safety in coal mines or conservation 
of coal and matters connected with or incidental to it. The Board 
held fifteen meetings during 1957-58. 

For administration of the Act, one or more Advisory Committees 
may be constituted by the Central Government under Sec. 15(1) of 
vthe Act. There were three such Committees during 1957-58, viz.. 
Technical Advisory Committee (Mining); Advisory Committee on 
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stowing; and Research Advisory Committee. The Government are 
also empowered to make rules providing for the measures to be 
taken for maintaining safety in coal mines or for the conservation 
of coal; levy or imposition, collection and payment of the excise and 
custom duties; terms and conditions of service of the Chairman and 
members of the Board; etc. In exercise of these powers the Coal 
Mines (Conservation and Safety) Rules were framed by the Govern¬ 
ment in September 1954. No important amendments were made to 
these Rules in 1957-58. 

The Chief Inspector and Inspectors appointed under the Indian 
Mines Act are also empowered under this Act to inspect coal mines 
and to ensure that the provisions of the Act or the Rules framed 
thereunder are complied with or the stowing for which assistance 
has been granted is being done effectively. They are also empowered 
to order, under certain circumstances, any owner, agent or manager 
of a coal mine to take such protective measures, including stowing, 
in any mine as they think necessary. 

(f) Tte Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953 

Object avd scope —The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act was 
passed in June 1953. It applies to factories covered under Section 
2(m) of the Factories Act, 1948; tramways, motor or omnibus 
services; and all the establishments including Societies and Charit¬ 
able or other trusts which carry on business or trade and which 
employe 50 or more persons. The State Government is empowered to 
enforce the provisions of the Act in different areas from different 
dates. The main object of the Act is to constitute a Fund for financ¬ 
ing such activities as promote the welfare of labour in the State. 
The Fund is to consists, among others, of all fines realised from em¬ 
ployees. all unpaid accumulations* and any voluntary donations. It is 
to be utilised by the Board to defray expenditure on the following 
measures intended to promote the welfare of labour and their de¬ 
pendents, (a) community and social education centres including 
reading rooms and libraries: (b) community necessities; (c) holiday 
homes; (d) games and sports; (e) entertainment and other forms of 
recreation; (f) home industries and subsidiary occupations for 
women and unemployed persons; (g) activities of a social nature; 
(h) cost of administering the Act; and (i) such other objects as, in 
the view of the State Government, would improve the standard of 
living and ameliorate the social conditions of labour. 

Administration —The Fund is to vest in and be held by a Board 
called the Bombay Labour Welfare Board.f It is to consist of an 
equal number of representatives of employers and employees and 
independent persons (some of whom are to be women) nominated by 
the State Government. The Board is empowered to appoint, with the 
previous approval of the State Government, a Welfare Commissioner, 
who will act as its principal executive officer. Some of the more im¬ 
portant of the remaining provisions of the Act relate to such matters 

♦The claufte relating to the payment of accumulatione of unpaid wages has now been declared 
ultra vires of the Constitution of India by the Supreme Court. 

tFor a summary of the Working of the Bombay Labour Welfare Board, during 1957-68» 
see Indian Labour Gazette, March, 1959 issiie; vide pp. 714—716. 
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as the constitution and the functions of the Board; duties and powers 
of the Welfare Commissioner; appointment of Inspectors for purpose 
of enforcement of the Act; etc. There is an important provision 
which relates to the amendment of Section 8 of the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936 so far as its application to the Bombay State is con- 
semed. It provides that the employers covered by the Act shall 
deposit the amount realized by them under Section 8 of the Payment 
of Wages Act in the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund. 

8. Wages 

(a) The Payment of Waoes Act, 1936 

Object and scope —The main purpose of the the Act is to ensure 
regular and prompt payment of wages and to prevent the exploita¬ 
tion of wage earners by prohibiting arbitrary fines and deductions 
from wages. It applies to the whole of India' except Jammu and 
Kashmir."^ Till December 1957, the Act was applicable only to 
persons getting Rs. 200 per month as wages or salary and employed 
in any factory or upon a railway. By an amending Act i.e., the 
Payment of Wages (Amendment) Act, 1957, the wage limit was 
raised to Rs. 400 p.m. By virtue of the same amendment, the scope 
of the Act was also extended to workers in construction industry. 
(This is, however, subject to State Governments’ discretion). The 
definition of the term ‘wages’ was also revised so as to include any 
remuneration payable under any award or settlement or order of 
a Court. The other important changes made by the amending Act 
relate to: (i) enlargement of the definition of ‘authorised deduc¬ 
tions’ so as to include deductions towards payment of insurance 
premia and on account of penalties imposed under service rules, 
and (ii) conditional attachment of property to safeguard the 
interests of workers. The amending Act was brought into force 
with effect from 1st April 1958. * 

Main provisions —The main provisions of the Act relate to; 
(i) powers of State Governments to extend the application of the 
Act, (ii) fixation of wage periods and time for payment of wages, 
(iii) deductions from wages, and (iv) levy of fines. Under Sub¬ 
section (5) of Section 1 of the Act, the State Governments are em¬ 
powered to extend the provisions of the Act to any class of persons 
employed in ‘any industrial establishment’. The extent to which 
this power has been exercised by the State Government? in given 
hereafter in a separate paragraph. In regard to fixation of wage 
periods, etc., the Act stipulates that, (a) no wage period shall 
exceed a rnonth; (b) undertakings employing less than 1.000 persons 
shall pay wages before the seventh and other undertakings before 
the tenth of the succeeding month. (Discharged workers, however, 
are to be paid their wages before the expiry of the second working 
day after their employment is terminated). Regarding deductions 
from wages, the Act permits only certain deductions such as (a) 
fines; (b) deductions for absence from duty; (c) deductions for 
damage or loss, etc. By virtue of the amending Act of 1957, some 
more deductions have been authorised. These include deductions 

•In jAtnmu and Kashmir, a separate .St.ato Act viz,, the Payment of Wages Act, 1956, is 
in operaticn« 
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(a) for housing accommodation provided by the employer, Govern¬ 
ment, any statutory Housing Board, etc., (b) for payment of insur¬ 
ance premium, and (c) for purchase of Government securities. (The 
amending Act of 1957 also lays down that the imposition of fines 
under Service Rules is not to be taken as a deduction from wages 
for purposes of the Act). In regard to levy of fines, the Act provides 
for the manner and extent to which fines may be imposed. It also 
provides that the fines so collected shall be credited to a separate 
fund, which is to be utilised only for such purposes as are beneficial 
to workers. 

Extension of the Act—Table No CII gives some idea of the in¬ 
dustries, etc.l to which the Act has been applied by different State 
Governments. 


TABLE NO. CII 

Extension of the Application of the Payment of Wages Act by 

THE State Governments 


.Stat<7T«'mt<iry j InduKtrifft/servii-cs, to wliic-h the Act liiis beer 

exit iifU-d 


Aiidlirti PradoHh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Boivbay 


KtTiila 


^ladhyn Pradi*.sb 

Madras 

Mysor(‘ 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 

Delhi 

Tripura 


Motor omnibus seriees; docks, wharfs <»r ji^ttics; workers 
in inland vessels in Visivkhapatnam. 

Motor omiubus services; plantatit)ns; inland steam nnviga 
tion services; docks, whfirfs or jettit s. 

Motor omnilm-j ser ice; itjlad steam oaviga! ion service 
Factories so declan*d under Section 85 of the Factories 
Act; docks; establishments covered under the Bombay 
Shops and (•ommercial Kstablishments Act in certaii 
areas; persons performing certain duties at the port of 
Kandla. 

Motor oTninibu.s services; inland steam vessels; docks, 
wharfs c»r jetjies in C'^ichin; plantations; certain categories 
of workshops; establishments related to: (i) the eonstrui 
tion, development or maintenance of buildingH, roads^ 
bridges, canals, (ii) navigation, irrigation or supply 
water, and (m) generation, transmission and distribu- 
tio’i of electrieity. 

Motor ominibus services; quarries; carpet making and 
shawl weaving; tobacco manufacturing; oil mills; mica 
works; lac manufacturing; tanneric s and leather manu¬ 
facturing; and engineering workshops. 

Motor omnibus services; phintaiitms; factories so delcared 
under Section 85 of the Factories Act, 

Motor ominibus services; plantations; tramways in the 
Mysore Iron and Steel. Works. 

Motor vehicles and public carriers nmler certain permits; 
bamboo forest work establishments, 

Mot(»r ominibus services; plantations; Government and 
private transport company's; quarries, certain categorics| 
of workshops. 

Printing pisses. 

Motor ominibus services; tramways; docks, wharf or| 
jetties. 

Motor omnibus services; nudor goods, transport services; 
tramways. 

Motor omnibus serviecH, 


Tfhe list is not exhaustive. 
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Important amongst the amendments to the Act made by the 
State Governments is the one made by Bombay. The Government 
of Bombay amended the Act twice, viz., in 1953 and 1954, The 
amendment made in 1953 provides that both the employer an(i 
manager or person responsible for the control of an industrial 
undertaking are jointly and severally responsible for the recovery 
of wages, etc. The amendment made in 1954 empowers the com¬ 
petent authorities to recover the amounts due under the Act as 
arrears of land revenue. 

Administration—Under Section 14(1) of the Act, Inspectors of 
Factories shall be deemed to be Inspectors for purposes of this Act. 
In addition, State Governments are empowered to appoint others 
also as Inspectors for such factories and for such areas, etc., as they 
may notify. The administration of the Act in mines, oilfields and 
railways (other than railway workshops) is the responsibility of the 
Chief Labour Commissioner (Central). 

Enforc'ement —Some data are available regarding the number 
of inspections made, etc., in the different States during 1958 and the 
same are given in Table No. CIII. 

TABLE NO. CIII 


Number of Inspections made under the Payment of Wages Act in 

1958 


Stute/Territory 

Number of 
Ins])ections 

1. Assam .. 

2(>(l* 

2. Bombay 

288® 

3. K-crala .. 

l,170t 

4. Madras 

7,5341: 

5. Orissa .. 

549§ 

6. Uttar Pnidt'sh .. 

2,369|i 

7. West Bengal 

4,128 

8. Delhi ., 

69811 


* Excluding the inwpectioiiH d<»iK* in July, 1958. 

^Excluding th«* ini^pcctions denu* in September, 1958. 
fExcluding the inspe(^th)n.s done in Marcii, 1958. 

^Excluding the inspections done in December, 1958. 
§Excluding the inspections done in October and December, 1968. 
jj Excluding the inspections done in February and June, 1958, 

^ Excluding the inspections done in October, 1958. 
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The number of inspections made, irregularities detected and 
rectified, etc., in the undertakings under the Central sphere are 
given below: 



Railways other than 
VVorkshu])S 

Mines 


1950.57 

1950 

1957 

Number of inspections made 

7,307 

6,36S 

4,781 

t 

Number of irregularities detected 

13,181 

19,682 

18,023 


Percentage of irregularitie.s rectified 

47 

55 * 

!)3* 

i 


^ Roctifiod within 12 
t Data not availahlc. 


(b) The Minimum Wage.s Act, 1948* 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 requires the appropriate Gov¬ 
ernment, Central or State as the case may be, to fix, within a speci¬ 
fied period, minimum rates of wages payable to employees (defined 
as persons “employed for hire or reward to do any work, skilled or 
unskilled, manual or clerical, etc.”) in the scheduled employments. 
Minimum rates of wages need not be fixed in respect of any employ¬ 
ment in a State, if it employees less than 1,000 employees. The 
.scheduled employments are: Woollen Carpet Making or Shawl 
Weaving Establishments; Rice, Flour or Dal Mills; Tobacco (in¬ 
cluding Bidi-making) Manufactories; Plantations; Oil Mills; Local 
Authority; Road Construction or Building Operations; Stone 
Breaking or Stone Crushing; Lac Manufactories; Mica Works: 
Public Motor Transport; Tanneries and Leather Manufactories and 
Agriculture. Under Section 27, the appropriate Government is em¬ 
powered to extend application of the Act to any other employment 
in respect of which it is of the opinion that minimum rates of wages 
should be fixed. In exercise of this power, the application of the 
Act has so far been extended in Assam to Commercial Handling; 
in Bombay to Hotels, Restaurants and Eating Houses, Employment 
in any industry in which any process of Printing by Letter Press. 
Lithography, Photogravure or other similar work or work incidental 
to such process or Book Binding is carried on, Employment in any 
Cotton Ginning or Cotton Pressing Manufactory and Employment 
m any Shop or Commercial Establishment other than that covered 
by the Schedule; in the former State of Coorg to Cardamom Malais; 
in Delhi Territory to Printing Presses, Foundries, Automobile 
Engineering including Servicing and Repair Workshops and other 
Metal Working Establishments; in Madhya Pradesh to Cement, Glass. 
Potteries, Cotton Ginning and Pressing and Printing Presses; in the 
former State of Ajmer to Cotton Textiles, Wool Cleaning, Pressing 
and Baling and Printing Presses; in the former State of Hyderabad 

♦The first annual Report on the Working of the Minimum Wages Act covering the period 
rom March 1948, upto the end of December 1953, has been published by the Labour Bureau, 
early in 1955, the second Report for the period Ist January to 3Ist December 1954, in 1950 
and the third Report for the period 1st January to 81st December 1966, in 1967, The Report 
or the year 1966 is under publication and that for 1957 under preparation. 
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to Cotton Ginning and Pressing; in Mysore to Ceramic Industry; in 
Orissa to Gudakha Making; in the former State of PEPSU to Iron, 
Steel and Re-rolling, Textiles, Cement, Sugar and Electrical, Mecha¬ 
nical and General Engineering Products; in the Punjab to Textile 
Industry, Foundries with or without Machine Shops, Private Presses, 
Agricultural Implements, Machine Tools, General Engineering in¬ 
cluding Cycle Parts, Scientific Industries, Cinemas and Contractors’ 
Establishments of the State Forest Department; in the former State 
of Saurashtra to Salt Pan Industry and in Kerala to Coir Industry, 
Cardamom Plantations, Banks, Handloom Industry, Brick Manu¬ 
factories, Tile industry, Cashewnut Industry, Salt Pans, Printing 
Presses, Toddy Tapping Industry, Match Industry, Shops and Estab¬ 
lishments (including Hotels and Restaurants), Timber Industry and 
Water Transport other than Motor Boat Transport. 

The Act provides for the fixation of (a) a minimum time rate of 
wages, (b) a minimum piece rate, (c) a guaranteed time rate end (d) 
an overtime rate, for the different occupations, localities or classes 
of work, and for adults, adolescents, children and apprentices. The 
minimum rate of wages may consist of: (a) a basic rate of wages and 
a cost of living allowance ,or (b) a basic rate of wages with or without 
the cost of living allowance and the cash value of the concessions in 
respect of essential commodities supplied at concessional rates, or 
(c) an all-inclusive rate. The Act also lays down that wages shall 
be paid in cash, although it empowers the appropriate Government 
to authorise the payment of minimum wages, either wholly or partly 
in kind in particular cases. 

The Act provides that the cost of living allowance and the cash 
value of concessions in respect of supplies of essential commodities 
at concession rates shall be computed by the Competent Authority 
at certain intervals. The Director, Labour Bureau is the Competent 
Authority for Union Territories and Cental Government Under¬ 
takings and the various State Governments also have declared their 
Competent Authorities. 

The appropriate Government is empowered to fix the number of 
of hours of work per day, provide for a weekly holiday and the pay¬ 
ment of overtime wages, etc., in regard to any scheduled employ¬ 
ment in respect of which minimum rates of wages have been fixed 
under this Act. 

The Act empowers the appropriate Government to appoint 
Committees and Sub-committees to hold enquiries and advise 
them in fixing and revising minimum rates of wages in re^ct 
of any scheduled employment and to appoint an Advisory 
Board for the purpose of co-ordinating the work of Committees and 
advising the Government, generally, in the matter of fixing andvre- 
vising minimum rates of wages. The Act also provides for the setting 
up of a Central Advisory Board for the purpose of advising the 
Central and State Governments and for co-ordinating the work of the 
Advisory Boards. The membership of the above bodies is to consist 
of an equal number of employers’ and employees’ representatives and 
of independent persons not exceeding one-third of their total strength- 
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The Act makes provision for the maintenance of registers and 
records in the prescribed manner by establishments covered under 
the Act, appointment of Inspectors and Authorities to hear and decide 
claims arising out of payment of wages less than the minimum rates 
of wages or remuneration for day of rest or for work done on such 
days or of overtime wages. It also prescribes penalties for offences 
and lays down a procedure for complaints. 

The Act has been amended from time to time for extending the 
time-limit for the fixation of minimum wages, the latest being the 
Minimurn Wages (Amendment) Act, 1957 which has extended the 
time-limit for the fixation of minimum wages in the scheduled em¬ 
ployments upto 31st December, 1959. The Amendment Act also 
provides for the reviewing of the minimum rates of wages in any 
scheduled employment in respect of which the minimum wages fixed 
could not be reviewed within a period of 5 years, as prescribed in 
the Act. 

The Minimum Wages (Central Advisory Board) Rules, 1949 and 
the Minimum Wages (Central) Rules, 1950 were framed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India under Sections 29 and 30 of the Act respectively. A 
Central Advisory Board was also constituted with representatives 
of Government, (Central and States), employers and employees. The 
Board, at its second meeting held in April, 1954, recommended the 
fixation of a national minimum wages ranging from Rs. 1/2/- per day 
to Rs. 2 per day according to areas. The third meeting of the Board, 
held in September 1956, recommended, among other things, inclusion 
of additional employments of Mines and Quarries, casual employ¬ 
ment and employment on Coal Handling (worked departmentally or 
otherwise) and employment in Ports and Docks. 

During 1958, minimum wages were fixed for agricultural em¬ 
ployees in Darbhanga, Bhagalpur, Saharsa, Monghyr, Champaran and 
Santhal Parganas Districts of Bihar, Malabar District of Kerala, 
Mandya Taluk of Mandya District in Mysore and Tarai and Bhabar 
Areas of Nainital District in Uttar Pradesh. Minimum wages were 
also fixed for employments in Cardamom Plantations, Tile Industry 
(Quilon, Feroke, Alwaye and Trichur areas). Toddy Tapping 
Industry, Bidi Manufactory (Malabar District) and Cigar Making in 
Kerala and Agricultural Implements, Machine Tools and General 
Engineering including Cycle Parts in Punjab. Minimum wages were 
revised for agricultural employees in Palamau District of Bihar, 
Bidi makers in Vidharba Region of Bombay, certain categories of 
skilled and unskilled workers employed in Municipalities and those 
engaged in Oil Mills in Kerala, and for employments in Rice, Dal 
and Flour Mills, Tobacco (including Bidi making) Manufactory, Oil 
Mjlls, Local Authority Road Construction and Building Operations. 
Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing and Public Motor Transport in 
Madhya Pradesh. The rates notified by the Madhya Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment were to become operative with effect from 2nd January, 1959. 
The West Bengal Government revised minimum rates of wages fixed 
earlier for the employments in Tobacco (Bidi making) Manufactories, 
Local Authorities (Municipalities other than Calcutta Corporation 
and Howrah Municipality), Rice Mills. Tanneries and Leather 
Manufactories and Cinchona Plantations. 
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Details regarding the minimum wage rates of unskilled workers 
fixed under the Act in different scheduled employments by various 
appropriate Governments upto the end of' December 1957, were 
given in the previous issue of the Year Book (PP. 117-139). The 
rninimum rates of wages fixed as well as revised during 1958 are 
given in Table No.’<‘-'^yiun the “Wages and Earnings” Chapter. 

9. Social Security 

(a) Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 

Object and scope —The object of the Act is to impose an obliga¬ 
tion upon employers to pay compensation to workers for accidents, 
arising out of and in the course of employment, resulting in death 
or total or partial disablement for a period exceeding 7 days. Com¬ 
pensation is also payable for some occupational diseases. 

The Act extends to the whole of India except the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and applies to (i) certain categories’^' of railway servants, 
(ii) workers, whose monthly wage does not exceed Rs. 400, employed 
in any capacity specified in Schedule II to the Act. Schedule II in¬ 
cludes factories, mines, plantations, mechanically propelled vehicles, 
construction work and certain other hazardous occupations.f How¬ 
ever, the Act does not apply to persons (i) whose employment is of a 
casual nature and who are employed for purposes other than em¬ 
ployer's trade or business, and (ii) serving in the Armed Forces of the 
Indian Union. Those workers who are covered by the Employees' 
State Insurance Act, 1948 are also not entitled to compensation, etc., 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

Under sub-section (3) of Section 2 of the Act, the State Govern¬ 
ments are empowered to extend the scope of the Act to any class 
of persons whose occupations are considered hazardous. In exercise of 
this power some of the State Governments have extended the appli¬ 
cation of the Act. Some of the categories of workers to whom the Act 
has been extended in certain States are given below:—(i) workers 
employed for the purpose of loading, or unloading any mechanically 
propelled vehicle or in handling or transport of goods which have 
been loaded into such vehicle in Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore and 
Bihar States; (ii) workers employed by any Municipality or District 
Board in any occupation ordinarily involving out-door work in Mysore 
State; (iii) workers employed in handling tractors or other mecha¬ 
nical contrivances on a farm in Bombay State; and (iv) workers 
employed in Municipalities as sweepers for the purpose of cleaning 
'of deep surface drains having depth of 5 feet or more from the sur¬ 
rounding ground or road level, loading and unloading of garbage on 
trucks, etc., or employed in sewer pumping stations in Bihar State. 
The Government of Madras have also applied the Act to workers 
employed in (i) the plucking of cocoanuts; (ii) loading and unloading 
of timber or in the transport of timber otherwise than by inland 
waters; (iii) establishments wherein power is used (irrespective of 
the number of workers employed); and (iv) establishments notified 
as factories under the Factories Act. 

♦ As defined in .siHiiion 3 of t he Indian Kailways A(!t, 1800, hut peniiancntly employed in 
any adniinietrativo, difilrict or suh-divimonaJ oflier of a railway and not employed in any Hueh 
cai>acity,aB is specified in Schedule II of the Workmen’s Coni[wnsation Act. 

t For greater detaila see Indian Labour Ymr Book^ 11151*52; vide pp. 96-07. 
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Main provisions—Title to Compensation —Compensation is payable 
by the employer’^ in the case of injury caused by accident arising out 
of and in the course of employment. It is, however, not payable if the 
injury, not resulting in death, is caused by the fault of the worker, e.g., 
due to influence of drink, drugs, wilful disobedience of an order, etc. 
Besides, in the case of workers who contract certain occupational 
diseases (mentioned in schedule III to the Act) compensation is pay¬ 
able. Sub-section (3) of Section 3 of the Act, however, authorises State 
' Governments to add to the list of diseases mentioned in Schedule III. 
Some Governments have made use of this power and added certain 
diseases to the schedule. !' 

Rate oj Compensation —The amount of compensation payable 
depends on the nature of the injury and the average monthly wage 
of the w'orker concerned. Compensation is payable for death, perma¬ 
nent total disablement, permanent partial disablement and temporary 
disablement. In case of death of adults, the rate of compensation pres¬ 
cribed under the Act varies from Rs. 500 in the case of persons in the 
lowest wage group (below Rs. 10 per month) to Rs. 4,500 in the case of 
those in the highest wage group (above Rs. 300 per month). For perma- 
ment total disablement of adults, the rate of compensation ranges 
from Rs. 700 to Rs. 6,300. For minors, the Act prescribes a uniform 
rate of Rs. 200 as compensation for death and Rs. 1,200 as compensation 
for permanent total disablement. For permanent partial disablement, 
compensation is calculated on the basis of percentage loss of the earn¬ 
ing capacity as laid dowm in Schedule I to the Act. The Act lays down 
that half-monthly payments shall be made to workers in case of tempo¬ 
rary disablement. However, the rate of payment is the same both for 
adults as w'ell as minors and varies from half a month’s wages in the 
case of workers getting less than Rs. 10 per month to Rs. 30 in the case 
of those getting more than Rs. 100 per month. 

Dependants —For purposes of the Act, dependants have been 
grouped into two classes—those who are considered dependants with¬ 
out any proof and those who must prove that they are dependants. The 
first group includes; a widow, a minor legitimate son, an unmarried 
legitimate daughter or a widowed mother. The following have been 
included in the second group if they were wholly or partially depen¬ 
dant on the earnings of the workman at the time of his (or her) death; 
a widower, a parent other than a widowed mother, a minor illegitimate 
son, an unmarried illegitimate daughter, a daughter legitimate or 
illegitimate if married and minor or widowed, a minor brother, an un¬ 
married or widowed sister, a widowed daughter-in-law, a minor child 
of a deceased son. a minor child of a deceased daughter where no parent 
of the child is alive or where no parent of the workman is alive, a 
paternal grand-parent. 

Distribution of Compensation—It is provided that all cases of fatal 
accidents should be brought to the notice of Commissioner for Work¬ 
men’s Compensation and in case the employer admits the liability the 
amount of compensation payable should be deposited with him. Where 

• Accordif!)!; to Sertiim 12 of the Act, tho principal employer is responsible for the payment 
of oompensation to cor t ract labour. 

t For details regarding t he States which have used this power see the section on 
Occupational Diseases. 
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the employer disclaims the liability the Commissioner may, after such 
enquiry as he thinks fit, inform the dependants that it is open to them 
to prefer a claim and may give such other information as he thinks fit. 
The Act does not permit contracting out. Advances by the employers 
against compensation are permitted only to the extent of Rs. 100. The 
Commissioner is also empowered to deduct a sum of Rs. 25 from the 
amount of compensation in order to indemnify the person who in¬ 
curred funeral expenses. 

Amendments to the Act —A Bill further to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923, was introduced in the Rajya Sabha on the 
24th September 1958. Some of the important amendments the Bill 
seeks to make relate to; (i) removal of distinction between an adult 
and a minor for the purposes of workmen’s compensation; (ii) reducing 
the waiting period of seven days to three days for being entitled to 
compensation and in cases where the period of disablement is twenty- 
eight days or more, providing for payment of compensation from the 
date of disablement; (iii) providing for penalty for failure to pay com¬ 
pensation, when due, and (iv) enlarging the scope of schedules I, II 
and III. 

Administration —The Act is administered by the State Govern¬ 
ments who are required to appoint Commissioners for Workmen’s 
Compensation. The functions of the Commissioners include (i) settle¬ 
ment of disputed claims, (ii) disposal of cases of injuries involving 
death, and (iii) revision of periodical ^layments. Employers are requir¬ 
ed to notify the appropriate authorities the number of accidents, 
amount of compensation paid, etc. The State Governments compile 
these statistics and forward the same to the Labour Bureau, which' 
publishes an annual review on the working of the Act.* Some details 
regarding the average daily number of workers covered, number of 
accidents resulting in death, permanent disablement, etc., and the 
amount of compensation paid are given in Table No. CIV on page 288. 

From the table it will be observed that the rate of compensated 
accidents per 1,000 workers covered decreased from 18.0 in 1956 to 
17.4 in the following year. However, it may be noted that a strict 
comparison of the figures cannot be made on account of (i) differences 
in areas covered, (ii) variations in the number of undertakings fur¬ 
nishing the returns, and (iii) possibly, the extension of the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act. 

(b) The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 

Object and scope—The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 
which is a pioneering measure in social insurance in the country, ex¬ 
tends to the whole of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
It applies, in the first instance to all factories, other than seasonal 
factories run with power and employing 20 or more persons. The* 
approprike governments are, however, authorised to extend it par¬ 
tially or wholly to any establishment or class of establishments, indus¬ 
trial commercial, agricultural or otherwise. It covers persons employ¬ 
ed directly and indirectly and also clerical staff but does not apply to 
a member of the armed forces or to a person whose remuneration in 
the aggregate exceeds Rs. 400 a monthu__ _ _ 

'• relates to 19,'57 and has boon published in the In>Iian L-ibour Omelle, 

iMhroh 1969, issue; pp. 694-708. 
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§ Figures relat’© to Ajmer, Bhopal, Coorg, Delhi, Andaman and Xicobar Islands and all part ‘A’ States except Orissa. 

II relate to Ajmer, Bhopal, Coorg, Delhi, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and all part ‘A’ States except Assam and Orissa. 

Covets all the re^-organised States except Rajasthan and Jammn and Kashmir. Amongst the Union territories t»nly Delhi is covered. 
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Admin istration —The administration of the Insurance Scheme 
framed under the Act lias been entrusted to an autonomous body 
called the Employees’ Slate Insurance Corporation consisting of the 
representatives of the Central and State Governments, employers, 
employees, niedical pjofession and Parliament. A similar body, known 
as the Standing Committee, works as the executive of the Corporation. 
The membeis of this Committee are elected from among the members 
of the Corporation. A third body, called the Medical Benefit Council, 
advises the Corporation on matters relating to admmi.stration of medi¬ 
cal benefits, certification for purposes of grant of benefits, etc. It con¬ 
sists of the Director-General of Health Services, the Medical Commis¬ 
sioner of the Corporation and repre.sentatives of State Governments, 
employers, employees and the medical profession. The Chief Executive 
Ohicer of the Corporation is the Director-General, who is assisted by 
four other Principal Otfieers mentioned in the Act. An important deve¬ 
lopment during 1957-.58 was the constitution of Regional Boards on a 
State-wise basis. By the end of March 1958. such Boards had been 
constituted in Bombay, Uttai- Piade.sh and West Bengal. Preliminary 
action was also taken in respect of (.'stablishing similar Boards in the 
remaining States. These Boards are to assist the Corporation in imple¬ 
menting the Scheme. 

In pursuance of its policy of opening regional offices on a State- 
wise basis, the Corporation opened such oflices in the Stales of Andhra, 
Kerala, Mysore, Punjab (including Himachal Pradesh) and Rajasthan 
during the year 1957-58. Thus at the end of March 1958, regional offices 
were functioning in Hyderabad, Bombay, Trichur, Indore, Madras, 
Bangalore, Amritsar, Jaipur, Kanpur, Calcutta and Delhi. 

Finance.s—The Scheme is financed by the Employees’ State Insur¬ 
ance Fund, which consists of contribution from employers and em¬ 
ployees and grants, donations and gifts from the Central and Stale 
Governments^ local authorities or any individual or body. The State 
Governments also share the cost of the Scheme by eonti ibuting to¬ 
wards the expenses on medical treatment and attendance on the 
insured persons, the proportion being left to be governed by an agree¬ 
ment between the Corporation and the State Government. The pro¬ 
portion agreed to at present is 3:1 between the Corporation and the 
State Governments. The Corporation has, however, agreed to reduce 
the State Governments’ share from ,Slh to l/8th from the date the 
families are includ('d for medical care up to the end of the Second 
Plan period. 

ContribulioJis—Contributions in lospect of an employee are pay¬ 
able both by the empluvee and his employer. The employee's share in 
the contribution is to be dc;ducted from his wages by the principal 
employer. The rates of weekly contributions laid down in Schedule 
I of the Act as originally passed are given in Table No. CV. 

Under Chapter V-A of the Act. as amended in 1951, however, the 
contributions am not payable by the employers as specified in column 
3 of Table No. CV. Instead the employers all over India pay the 
employers’ special contribution as a percentage of their total wage 
bill. This percentage is to be specified by the Central Government from 
time to time taking into consideration the areas where the hf^nefit 
provisions of the Act have been applied. The Central Government, by 
L/BlWPofLB—21 
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TABLE NO. CV 

Rates of Weekly Contributions 


Gi\>up of cmployeen 

1 

1 

j iLiiipIfvecs* 

I eoutrifiution 
! recoverable 

1 from their 
i wages 

! 

i 

j Employers' 

1 Ci*nfnbution 

i 

1 

j 

1 

1 Total aontrJ’ 
bution 

1 (employees* A 
! eii.iployers* 
j (jontributions) 

i 

1 


Ii 

♦ 


Ks. Av Ps. 

! 

: Ks. As. I*s. 

f 

; Rs. As. Ps. 

1. Employees wlittse a\crage ibiiiy wages 
art'below Re. 1. 

Nil 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

2. Euipioyees whos*' average tlail\ wages 
are Ke. 1 and above but lielow Ks. J -8-0. 

0 2 0 

0 7 0 

0 0 0 

3. EmpU*yees whose aveiago daily wage# 
are Ks. 1-8-0 and abt»vc but below Ra. 2. 

o 4 0 

0 H 0 

I 

0 12 0 

{ 

4. Employees whose average daily wages 
are Rs. 2 and above but below* Rs. 3. 

0 0 0 

! 0 12 0 

i 

12 0 

5. Employees whose averagt^ daily wages 
are Re. 3 and aliove but below Rs. 4. 

0 8 0 

1 1 0 d 

1 1 

1 «s 0 1 

1 j 

6. Employees whost^ average <laily wages 
are Rs. 4 and ab<ive but below Rs. 6, 

0 II 0 

J 0 0 

2 1 0 

7, Employees whose average daily wages 
are Rs. 6 and above but bolow' Rs. 8. 

0 1« 0 

1 .14 0 

2 13 0 

8. Employees whose average daily wages 
are ns* 8 and above. 

1 4 0 

i 

2 8 0 

3 12 0 


a notification, have fixed the percentage of the rates of employers’ 
spwial contribution at J per cent., of the total v/age bill all over India 
with an additional J per cent., i.e.. IJ per cent., in all, for employers 
in areas w'here the Act has been put into force. The extra charge of 
i per cent., in implemented areas is levied mainly on the ground that 
in these places the Corporation takes over the liability under the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act and the State Maternity Benefit Acts from 
the employer. The Central Government, by a notification* in Decem¬ 
ber 1956, have, however, indicated their intention to raise the rates 
of employers’ special contribution from U per cent., to 3 per cent., in 
implemented areas and from i per cent., to per cent., in other areas. 
The date from which the new rates will become effective remained 
to be decided at the dose of the year 1957-58. The employees in places 
where the benefits of the Act apply are required to pay contributions 
at the rates shown in column 2 of the above Table. Employees at other 
places do not pay any contribution. 


•Ministry of Labour Notifioation dated 24th December HIR6i vidf Gaiettc of India, Part II 
SpctioB January 5,1957, 
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Employees’ contributions are payable in respect of every week for 
the whole or part of which an employee is employed and receives his 
wages. They are also payable in respect of periods of authorised leave 
and for periods of absence from work due to a lock-out or a legal 
strike, if, in respect of the period covered by such event, the employee 
receives wages in full or in part. The amount of weeldy contribution 
payable in respect of an employee depends on his average wage during 
that week, the average being obtained by dividing wages earned by 
the number of days of actual work. 

The provisions of Ciiapter "V-A are designed to meet the needs of 
the transition period. When it is possible to extend the Act to practi¬ 
cally the whole of India, these provisions can be made ineffective by 
the Central Government and then the contributions shall become pay¬ 
able as in the Table above. 

Benefits —^The important benefits provided under the Act are: 
(i) sickness benefit; (ii) maternity benefit; (iii) disablement benefit; 
(iv) dependants’ benefit; and (v) medical benefit. An insured person 
who is entitled to benefits under the Scheme is not eligible to claim 
similar benefits under the Workmen’s Compansation Act or the State 
Acts relating to Maternity Benefit. 

Sickness benefit —The benefit consists of periodical cash payments 
to an insured person in lespect of such days of his sickness in a bene¬ 
fit period* as are certified by the duly appointed medical practitioner, 
provided he satisfies the contributory conditions laid down in the Act 
and certain other conditions prescribed in the Regulations. No benefit 
is payable for an initial period of two days except in the case of spell 
of sickness following, at an interval of not moie than 15 days, the spell 
of sickness for which sickness benefit was last paid. The benefit is 
payable for a maximum number of 56 days in any continuou.s period 
of 365 days. The daily rate of benefit payable is equivalent to about 
one-half of the assumed average daily wage as given in a schedule to 
the Act. A person in receipt of benefit is required to remain under 
medical treatment at a dispensary or other medical institution pro¬ 
vided under the Act. 

With effect from 1st J une 1956, the Corporation extended the sick¬ 
ness benefit to insured persons suffering from Tuberculosis. The quali¬ 
fying condition for entitlement to this benefit is that the insured per¬ 
son should have been, at the beginning of Ihe^ spell of sickness in 
which Tuberculosis is diagnosed, in continuous employment for a 
period of 2 years or more in a factory or establishment to which the 
benefit is limited to a period of 18 weeks following, whether imme¬ 
diately or after an interval, the last day for which sickness benefit at 
the full rate was due under the Act. Subject to the condition that the 
rate of extended sickness benefit shall not exceed the full rate of sick¬ 
ness benefit, the rate of cash benefit during the period of extension 
shall be Re. -1121- a day or half the sickness benefit rate whichever is 
higher. The question of providing the extended sickness benefit to per¬ 
sons suffering from leprosy and malignant and mental diseases was 
under the active consideration of the Corporation during the year 1958. 

*i.e., ft period of 26 oonsoootive days. 

L/B164DofLB-2I(») 
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Maternity benefit —The Employees' State Insurance Corporation 
decided during 1958, to enhance the rate of maternity benefit, stepping 
it up to twice the sickness benefit rate with a minimum of Re. 0.75 
per day. The maximum duration of the benefit is 12 weeks. 

Disablement benefit —This benefit is payable for temporary or 
permanent, partial or total disablement as a result of employment 
injury, which includes certain occupational diseases, sustained by an 
insured employee. Roughly, the rate of benefit foi' temporary disabk*- 
ment is equivalent to about one-half of the assumed average daily 
wage for a continuous period of 52 \v eeks immediately preceding the 
week in which the employment injury (jccurs. this is called the full 
rate. The proportion of the full rate at which, and the period for which, 
the disablement benefit is payable are as follows: — 


Xatiur (iisabl<'jut*nf 


tash Ix’iiolii anti |K*ri«>tl lor which 
a vtulahlr 


I (t) Toinj[M>iMtry 

I 

! {ii) partial 


[Hi) IVninjiiciit total 


(/) At the full rate* dnrin;i the |>criu<l of i 

.. I (t/i .\t . 1 , ju It «'nt m 1 hill rate a,- provitlcd ; 
I ill .MM i ion 4 of 1 lie W orkinnrs I I«»inpctihation 
Act, for lih'. 

. . 1 (Hi) At the hill rate lio life. | 


In July 1956, the Corporation decided that artiiicial Iknbs should 
be provided to the insult'd persons whose limbs are lost as a result of 
employment injury. Necessary arrangements have been made in this 
connection, with the Army Artificial Limbs Centre. Poona. During the 
year 195(>. 20 insured pensons were provided with artificial limbs at 
this centre at a total cost of Rs. 16,900. The Ctirporation is also consi¬ 
dering the question of supplying artificial dentures to insured persons 
for loss of tooth/teeth caused as a result of employment injury. 

Dependants’ benefit —The benefit consists of periodical payments 
at the following rates to the dependents of an insured person who dies 
as a result of an employment injury: 

(a) An amount equivalent to 3/5ths of the full late to the 
widow during her life or until re-marriage. If there are 
more widows, the amount payable is to be divided equally 
among them; 

(b) An amount equivalent to 2/5ths of the full rate to each 
legitimate unmarried daughter until she attains an age of 
15 or until marriage, whichever is earlier. 

The benefit to any son or daughter may be continued till the age 
of 18 if he or she continues education to the satisfaction of the Corpo¬ 
ration. The total sum to be distributed among dependents is not to 
exceed a sum equal to the full rate. If none of the above dependents 
is left behind by the deceased insured person, the dependents’ benefit 
may be paid to a parent or grand-parent for life nr to certain other 
dependents for a limited period at such rales as may be determined 
by the Employees’ Insurance Court. In such cases the maximum com¬ 
pensation will be 50 per cent., of the full rate. 
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Medical benefit —NornialJy an insured person is entitled to medical 
benefit for any week during which contribution is payable in respect 
of him (or her) or in which he (or she) is qualified to claim sickness 
benefit, maternity benefit, or disablement benefit. There is also a pro¬ 
vision for giving medical benclil, as provided in the Regulations, to 
persons who cease to pay contribution under the Act. By a regulation, 
however, the Corporation has provided that even vvhen an insured 
person ceases to contribute, he will continue to get medical benefit for 
13 weeks after such cessation and if he has already paid 12 contribu¬ 
tions in that contribution period, he will continue to be eligible for 
medical benefit till the end of the corresponding benefit period. A 
tuberculosis patient is entitled to medical caie for about a year, 
following the date on which he otherwise becomes disentitled to it pro¬ 
vided he had 3 years’ continuous service to his credit at the time T.B. 
was diagnosed. 

The medical benefit is provided either in the form of out-patient 
treatment at a dispensary or a clinic of Insurance Medical Practitioner 
or other institutions or by visits to the home of the insured persons 
or as in-patient in a hospital or other institution. The medical benefit 
is provided by the State Government concerned and the Corporation 
at present contributes 3/4ths of the cost incurred by the State Gov¬ 
ernments in this behalf. The benefit is provided either through the 
Service System or the Panel System. The former-, i.e.. Service System 
was in existence in the Slates/territories of .A.ndhja. Delhi, Kerala, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, while the Panel System existed in 
Punjab and West Bengal at the end of March 1953. In the remaining 
States, i.e., Bombay. Madhya Pradesh and Madras both the systems 
were in vogue. The problem of tuberculosis has received special atten¬ 
tion. Hospital accommodation includes one bed for tuberculosis for 
every 1,600 insured persons. 

The Corpoi'ation decided in 1950 that where substantial number of 
workers demand treatment by systems of medicines other than the 
Allopathic system and where the State Governments have recognised 
the qualifications of doctors following such systems, treatment facili¬ 
ties should be provided under these systems as well. During the year 
1957. treatment under the indigenous systems of medicine was avail¬ 
able to some extent in the States of Bombay. Kerala and Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Important among .the other benefits provided to insured persons 
are; (i) payment of conveyance charges and/or compensation for loss 
of wages to insured persons called to appear before a medical board, 
referee or a hospital; (ii) remittance of cash benefits by money order 
at the cost of the Corporation, and (iii) supply of spectacles on a no¬ 
profit-no-loss basis. The last facility was, however, available only in 
the States of Andhra Pradesh. Mysore. Punjab and Rajasthan at the 
end of March 1958. 

Organisation of medical care, etc .—Special arrangements are being 
made for in-door treatment of insured persons in existing hospitals by 
reservation of beds as an interim measure till anne-xes, special wards 
or separate hospitals are constructed. The Corporation has agreed to 
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advance loans to the State Governments for this purpose. The pro¬ 
gress made in the construction of new hospitals during April—Decem¬ 
ber 1958, was as follows: — 


Town 


r‘ropr(‘ss; 


(?) Bangalore 


Two hospital , one ot 80 ht'ds and a -ioftaidj 
with beds wert^ established. 


{H) Nag]iur 


{Hi) HydtTfdaid 


{iv) Boinliay 


Tweiity-hve beds for tuberculosis patients 
were constructed in tbe .Ma\t> hospital andl 
put to list*. 

ISixtct n beds lor T.15. paiitaits wt re constructed 
in the Irrunii.iunma T. Hospital and 
put to use. 

'fbo .*MH)-l>eddctl Maliatma (Jaiidhi Alcnioria) 
Hospital is under (HUistnit^tiori and it is 
(txpeoted io l>e completed in IthlO. 


In addition to the above. 425 beds were reserved by the Corpora¬ 
tion in hospitals controlled by Governments. Local Bodies or private 
agencies. 

The Corporation continued its efforts to e.ffect economies in the 
administrative sphere. Steps were also taken to (i) improve standards 
•of medical care, even in sparse areas, (ii) extend the scope of the Act 
to several new areas, (iii) give extended cash and medical benefits for 
T.B. patients from 1st June 1956, and (iv) improve the enforcement of 
the various provisions of the Act. The number of insured persons in¬ 
creased from 13.7 lakhs at the end of March 1957, to 14.6 lakhs in the 
following year. The total attendances at the State Insurance dispen¬ 
saries increased from about 85.8 to 127.0 lakhs during the same period. 
About 23,000* cases were referred to hospitals for admission and 
2,26,.596 cases were sent for special investigations during 1957-58. 

Adjudication of disputes-—The Act contains provisions . for the 
setting up by the State Governments of Employees’ Insurance Courts 
to decide disputes and to adjudicate on claims. Such courts have been 
set up in the areas where tbe benefit provisions have been applied. 
Special Tribunals t6 deal with cases arising out of the payment or re¬ 
covery of employers’ special contributions have been set up in places 
where there are no Employees’ Insurance Courts. 

Enforcement —Being the first measure of its kind in South East 
Asia, there were inherent difficulties in the enforcement of the Scheme 
simultaneously in all the industrial centres in the country. Conse¬ 
quently, a phased programme has been drawn up for the implementa¬ 
tion of the Scheme. Table No. CVI shows the areas, etc., to which 
the provisions of the Act have been applied. 

Excluding Madhya Erndesh for the enilrey^ar and Bombay for March,t958, 
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TABLE NO. CVI 

Areas, etc., where the Employees' State Insurance Act has been 
ENFORCED (UP TO THE END OF DECEMBER 1958) 


1 

1 


, Approxi- 

I No, of instired per* 
i sons at the end of 

’ 

1 

Dat e of 

mate 

State/Territorv 

’ Area 

1 number 

! 



j 

ilnple- 

of 

! March 

March 


1 

mentfltifm 

ieniplovef*M 

; 1957 

1958 

i I 

! •> 


4 

5 

6 


j 


(In thousands) 

: 1, AHManj 

{i) Gauhati,(//) Dhubri, {Hi) 

2t<-!*r>K 

40 



1 

Dihrugarh, (/»•) Tinaukia- 
Makuw. 





i 2. Andhra 

(«’) Hyderabad, (//) Secun- 

^ M-55 

ll 



1 

dera ad. 

{'Hi) Viaakhapatnam, {}v) 

^0-l« 55 

y 24 » 

p 

35*0 

38-3 

: 

V'ijayavada, (i’) Eluru 




1 

1 

(?’/) Mangalgiri, (vH )Guntur 
(vlH) rhittivasla and ih’} 


( 



1 

N<‘lJimarla. 





! .3. Boin>)a\ 

i 

(0 Grt‘at<*r Bombav 

3 10 54 

n 



(ti) Nagpur 

ILT-'H V 502 0 

659-6 

i588*8 

1 

(in) Akoiu, (iv) Hinganghat 

27-5-56 

!J 



; 4. Kerala 

(i) Alleppy, (//) Quilou; 

(iii) Trichur, (/ r) Ernakulam, 

j. 16-9-56 

' 30 0 

32*2 

31*4 

i 

(v) Alwayo, 

(a/) Trivandrum 

28-9-58 

4 0 



I 5. Maflras 

(1) Coiinbatons .. 

23-1.55 

n 



1 

(it) Madras 

20-1L55 ! 




(Hi) Madurai (iv) Arabaaa- 

\28-10-56 

:v 1250 

143 2 

160*0 


mudramand (v) Tuticorin 
(vi) Salem, (pH) IJdumpet 

r 

J 



\ 


(vili ) Mettur, and ix) Tirppur 

J 30-11-58 20-5 


.. 

1 

1 

(0 Gwalior, (H) Indore 

23-1*55 

n 



(Hi) Ujjain, (iv) Katiam 

\ 2-9-56 

1 64-5 

71‘8 

75*2 


and Burhanpur. 

(ei) Jabalpur 

/ 

29-6-56 

J 



7. Myaon? 

(i) Bangalore .. | 

27-7-58 

50-0 


.. 

8. Punjab 

(i) Amitola, (n) Amritsar j 





(Chheharta), (Hi) Batala, ) 
(iv) Bbiwani, (r) Jamna> ! 
iiagar, (??t) Jullundur and 
(vH) Ludhiana. 

^ 17-6-53 

30 0 

1 

47 *.5 

1 56*7* 



9. Rajasthan 

(i) Jaipur, (H) Jodhpur, 




j 


(Hi) Bikaner, (iV) Pali 
(Marwar), (v) Lekheri and 

>- 2-12-56 

12 0 

15*1 

I 23*9 


(vi) Bhilwara. { 

(vH) Beawar .. .. ■ 

^27-10-57 

50 


1 


(mV) Swai-Madhopur .. | 

2-3-58 

2*5 



10. Uttar Pradeah 

(ft) Kanpur .. .. 1 

24-2-52 


* * i 

! 


(H) Lucknow, (Hi) Agra, | 

\ 15-1-56 


141*5 

165*2 


(ftc}Saharanpur. | 

(r) Allahalmd, (ri) Varanasi, | 

/ 


I 



(vii) Rampur, (vm) Kal« ! 

V3l -3-57 

181*5 




yanpur. 






(ix) Hathras, (^r) Aligarh, 






(xi) Bareilly and (xH) 

.30-8.58 

.. 

« « 

.. 


Shikobabad. 





U. West Bengal 

Calcutta District including 
Howrah City. 

^ 14-8-55 

250 0 

270*2 

270*8 

12. Delhi .. 

Delhi Territory . . 

24-2-62 

44*0 

58*3 

60-0 

1 

Total 

.. 

1,299*0 

1.874*4 

M698 


*Frovi«ioiial. 

NoTB-^The figures in columns 6 and 6 are in excess of those in column 4 on account of the 
fact that a peiion inay cease to be in insurable employment and yet may be entitled to certain 
bmfits by Tiftue of his past contributions. 
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As a rrsult of llu' extension of the scheme vo new areas about 
34,000 new workers wore covered during 1957-58. 

Extensimi of medical care to families of insured persons —The 
most significant achievement during the year 1958 was the extension 
of medical care to about 1,21 ..500 families of insured persons. The 
States/Centres, etc., to which family na'dical care facilities were ex¬ 
tended are given beloAv; 


St.ift* (’tMitf .'s An .! hiiif mT lunubcr <>1 

fxtciiwioii ftiiuily uuitH 
I r»y<»r*t*d 


I !. A-'Mtnn 

(•anhati, Dlnihri. nibiaitrarb. TinHu- 
kia-Makuin. 

28-12 JOaS 

4.<M)0 

i 2. IJihcir 

Patna, Katibar. ,\f<*nirhyr ainiSama'^- 
t ipiif. 

2 in-l!t:»s 

15,500 

3. My^on* 

. Pianjjnba*-' 

2(i-10-li)5s 

50,000 

i 4, Punjab 

i 

Batala. Uhtwani,Janiiianfinar, Aiiilwila, . 
,\inril>»ar(Chbekafta), .(u.l!mului*aTnl | 
liinll liana. 

1 

1-11-1958 ' 

35,000 

1 .*>. Rajasthan 

j 

.laifiur, J<aUipui\ RtkaiuT, Pali- , 

Mai War, Hhilwara. P»raAVar ami \ 

Sawai-M.ulhopnr. 

210 i{)r>s : 

i 

17.<N>0 


.Arrangements for extending the family medical care facility to 
certain areas in Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh were nearing 
completion at the end of 1958. 

Finances —The total income of the Fund during the year ending 
March, 1958 amounted to Rs. 667.11 lakhs as against Rs. 61,3.74 lakhs 
in the previous year—vide Table No. CVIII. Of the total in.come of 
Rs. 667.11 lakhs in 1957-58, the employees' contribution w’as of the 
order of Rs. 283.41 lakhs or 42.5 per cent., of the total. Income from 
interest and other sources amounted to Rs. 31.35 lakhs. The various 
items of expenditure and the amount expended on each of them during 
1957-58 were: Benefits to insured persons and their families-—Rs. 375.63 
lakhs (56,3 per cent.); Administrative expenses—Rs. 61.81 lakhs (9,3 
per cent.); Revenue Surplus, etc.,—Rs. 229.67 lakhs (34.4 per cent,). 
Some essential details regarding (i) the cash and other benefits given 
under the scheme, and (ii) the sources of income and items of expendi¬ 
ture are given in Tables No. CVII and CVIII re.spectively. 
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* lExchided Bombay for tho month of March I ih>S. 








TABLE NO. CVIII 

Sources of Income and Items of Expenditure of Employees' State Insurance Fund, 1956-57 and 1957-58 
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(c) The Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Scheme Act, 1948 

Object and scope —The Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus 
Scheme Act, 1948, is designed to make adequate provision for the 
future of labour employed in coal mines, to inculcate in them a habit 
of thrift and to stabilise the labour force. Since the passage of the 
Act in 1948 it has been amended twice, viz., in 1950 and 1951. Under 
the Act, powers have been vested in the Central Government to frame 
a Provident Fund Scheme and a Bonus Scheme for employees in coal 
mines. The mines to which the Schemes will apply are to be notified 
in the oHicial Gazette. Tlie Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme framed 
under the Act was applicable at the end of March 1957, to the coal 
mines situated in Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, West Bengal 
and the erstwhile State of Hyderabad. In February 1958, a separate 
scheme for the only coal mine of Rajasthan, viz.. Palana Coal Mines 
was notified and the same was brought into force with retro.spective 
effect, from 1st October 1955. The dates from which the scheme was 
enforced in the other States are: Assam—1-10-1955; Bihar and West 
Bengal—12-5-1947; Madhya Pradesh and Orissa—R)-]0-1947; and erst¬ 
while Hyderabad—1-10-1952. 

Main provisions —The Act provides for framing a Provident Fund 
Scheme and a Bonus Scheme. The latter was framed in July 1948, and 
the former in December 1948. The salient features of these two 
schemes are given below: — 

(i) Prot'uJenl Fund Scheme —The scheme framed under the Act 
stipulates; (i) the class of employees entitled to join the Fund; (ii) the 
conditions under which an employee may be exempted from joining 
the Fund or from payment of contributions; (iii) the rate, time and 
manner of payment of contribution; (iv) the payment by employers 
of such amounts of money considered necessary to meet the cost of 
administering the Fund, and provides for; (v) constitution of a Tri¬ 
partite Board of Trustees; (vi) appointment of officers and .servants of 
the Board, and (vii) investment of funds, etc. 

The Act lays down that the amount of Provident Fund standing 
to the credit of any member shall not in any way be capable of being 
assigned or charged and shall not be liable to attachment under any 
decree or order of any court in respect of any debt or liability in¬ 
curred by the member. It also lays down that any amount standing 
in the Fund to the credit of any member at the time of bis death and 
payable to his nominee under the Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme 
shall, subject to any deduction authorised by the said scheme, vest in 
the nominee and shall be free from any debt or other liability incurred 
by the deceased or by the nominee before the death of the member. 
The provisions of the Scheme relating to refund of money were amend¬ 
ed during 1956-57. On the recommendation of the Board of Trustees, a 
graduated scale for refunding employers’ contribution according to 
the length of membership was introduced. A member: could get back 
full employer’s contribution after coinpleting 15 years’ membership 
and could get 50 per cent., thereof after completing 3 years’ member¬ 
ship, The Scheme has already been further liberalised allowing full 
refund of employers’ contribution and interest in cases of retirement 
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al'ler attaining the age ol 50 years, irrespective of the period of member¬ 
ship. An important change made in the scheme' during 1957-58 relates 
to the contributions. Hitherto, the contribution was being recovered 
on basic wages, dearness allowance,plus grain concessions in cash or 
kind. Consequent upon the enhancement of the basic wages and intro¬ 
duction of other elements of increased allowances as per the All- 
India Industrial Tribunal (Colliei-j' Disputes) and Labour Appellate 
Tribunal awards the rate of recover\’ of Provident Fund contribution 
was fixed at a uniform rate of fij per cent, of the total emoluments in 
respect of all members (('xcopt those in Rajasthan) with effect from 
27th January. 19.58, 


Bonim scheme —The Coal Mines Bonus Scheme provides for: 
(i) payment of bonus on the basis of attendance of an employee in a 
coal rnine during any period, (ii) class of employees eligible for bonus 
and conditions of eiigibility. (iii) the rate and manner in which the 
bonus is to be calculated, (iv) conditions under which an employee 
may be debarrt'd from getting bonus, fv) rate at which the employer 
will contribute towards the Scheme and (vi) time and manner of pay¬ 
ment of bonus, etc. 


During 1957, the Bonus Scheme was amended and a provision was 
made to niake it obligatory on the part of the owner or owners of a 
coal mine to which the Scheme applies, to transfer all relevant records 
relating to the Scheme to she new owner or owners within a period of 
one month from the date of change of ownership. The c'mendment also 
provides that in the case of closure of a coal rnine, all relevant records 
are to be forwarded within a period of one month to the Regional 
Labour Commissioner (Central) concerned together with a statement 
.showing the outstanding amount of bonus, if any. to be paid to the 
workers. A third important provision made relates to punishment for 
non-observance of the provisions of the Act and the scheme framed 
thereunder. 


Administratiim and enforcement —For the administration of the 
Schemes, the Government of India are authorised to appoint Inspec¬ 
tors. Persons contravening the provisions of the Schemes framed 
under the Act can be punished with imprisonment which may extend 
to 6 months or with a fine not exceeding Rs, 1,000 or with both. Provi¬ 
sion has also been made in the Act, whereby any scheme framed 
under the Act can be put into operation with retrospective effect from 
any date which may be .specified in the Scheme. 


Provident Fund Scheme—The administration of the Scheme conti¬ 
nued to be with the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commisskmer. 
Besides, the Board of Trustees comprising a Chairman and 6 represen¬ 
tatives each of the Central Government, employees and employers 
continued to function. During the year 1957-58, two meetings of the 
Board were held wherein important subjects relating to the working 
of the Scheme, etc., were discussed. The total membership of the Coal 
Mines Provident Fund Scheme on 31-12-1958 was 11,45,704, as against 
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10,70,911 at Ihe end of December, 1957. The number of inspections, 
show-cause notices issued, etc., are given below; — 

.1 .W 5S 

(i) No. of i .. •• ' .‘l.i'.t.i X283 

;ii) X(>. show W*U. f 
I (iii) No. of ooinplaint 

Out of 1,070 complaints and 409 certificate cases hied up to 31-3-1958, 
793 complaint.s were decided and 147 cerlificate cases had been satisfi¬ 
ed. 

Coal Minet; Bonux Scheme —The Scheme provides an incentive to 
workers to be more regular in attendance and to avoid taking part in 
illegal strikes. This is done by providing payment of a quarterly 
bonus in addition to wages to workt^rs w'ho put in specified days of 
attendance in a cpiarter and who do not (aki- part in illegal strikes- 
The Scheme applies to all employees in a coal mine whose monthly 
basic earnings do not exceed Rs. 300. excluding ntalis. sweepers or 
domestic servants or labourers of a contractor engaged in building 
work or brick and tile making. According to th(' provisions of the 
Scheme, the monthly-iated employees are entitled to a bonus equiva¬ 
lent to one-third of their basic earnings of each quarter. The bonus is 
required to brr paid within 2 months of the expiry of the quarter. 
Separate rates have been fixed for weekly-rated employees of the 
collieries in Assam; and the payment of bonus which is also on a 
weekly basis, is made along with the wages. The categories of workers 
entitled to bonus in the different States and the qualifying period of 
attendance in a quarter for earning the same are as follows — 


• iol iotm iwHiJt'd ..1 

h tilotl .. .. . . \m \ 



statf* ( <*1‘wnrJ^rf s Qualifying attt iidantt! 



I. Wi’st l{(>ngalaTMl Hihar | (/) Uinlergrtumd niimTs and pirrt’. ,"4 days in ji tjuart«*r. 
ratfd worknis. 


[ii.) (MJut .. .. days in a (piHTtfr. 


! 2. Madhya Pradesh, Orissa 
I and Singari’iii (.Collieries 
of Hyderabad’*'. 


3. Abshui 


ii) l.jidergroiiiid Jniriurs and piovr OP day.s in a ijuarter, 
rnt<Hl workers. 

(ii) Other workeits .. . . i On days in a quarter. i 

I 

tCategnry .1 -. .. .. Not jps.s than 4 d»\ in aj 


tPategiiry .11 .. .. .. \o1 It .sr. than o da^ s in a 

neek. 


I dategorv '111 .. .. .. Not less than 00 days in ai 

; quarter for monthly- j 

i _i_ I rated empioytHJs. j 

•For certain categories of workers in the Siiigareni Cdlieries the qualifying period is, iu>w. 
ever, 52 days per quarter. 

tin addition, defem'd l>ouus equivalent to per eent., of the tidal amount of wtM‘4ly bonus 
is aliK> payable during every quarter. 
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The following table shows the number of workers who earned 
bonus and the amount of bonus paid, etc., during 1957-58 in the various 
States:— 


TABLE NO. CIX 

Number of Workers Who Earned Bonu.s in Each Quarter and the 
Amount of Bonus Paid etc., Durinc 1957-58 


Avera;»c miiabcr 
uorUt‘r>^ 


Stair 

‘ XiunlK't’ 
rl 

Avrraifr 
rf ■ 
bt^nu^ 
rrtuniN 
rriM*i\ rd 

riiiployrd 

ill 

>ilirri<-'' 
submit - 

ling 

1 -i‘tia‘ns 

who 

i|ualiiird 

ior 

bomis 

rrrrrn- 
tagr of 
wnrkcTs 
\> ho 

(|ii ililini 
lor 

bonus 

Avrragr 1 
amount 
of )u>nus 
di.slribut rd 

1 

2 


1 

o 

(i 

7 

Aiullira .. 

i \ 

II 


20,<M)S 

SO ;j 

.11' 

0,.72,378 

AsvSuiu 


iti 


U,r>S2 

ss • r> 


Wrst .Hrngal 

JlH) 

IAS 


j 

ol-3 

bs,or),or)4 

iSihar .. .. j 

rm 



' 1,0.7,772 

AM 

2S,0S,r);7S 

liujubay .. 

s * 

^ 1 

i 

4,123 

; 7 3-.7 

1 

l,34v700 

Madhya I’ladrsh . . 

IS 

1 

A 1,20b i 


1 7.*...) 

[ 

j U,23,120 

(Jj’jjsxa 

i 

: 1 i 

i i:b7ab 

s.3Jr* 

00-A 

2,4.7,802 

UajasUiMU 

■ 1 

1 


ibi 

(o 5 

1 4 ,.700 

[ _ 

'rntal 

i 

i 

! 

1 i/.u,oor. 

' 2,00,7.)) 

00-0 

' 02,07,078 


Adminiatration —The administration of the Scheme was entrusted 
to the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commis-sioner up to August, 1952. 
Since then, the Scheme is being administeied by the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Machinery headed by the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central). 
The oflicers of the Industrial Relations Machinery carried out 3,283 
inspections during the year ending March, 1958 as against 3,379 during 
1956-57. The number of irregularities detected in 1957-58 was 13,243 as 
against 25,982 in the preceding year. The number of irregularities 
relating to non-payment, short payment or delay in payment of bonus 
formed as much as 89.2 per cent. Of the total number of irregularities 
(i.e.. 13,243), 9,914 or 74.9 per cent were rectified during the year. The 
remaining irregularities, i.e., 3.329 were pending dispo.sal. 

(d) The Employee.s' Provident Funds Act. 1952 

Object and scope —The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 
was promulgated for the institution of compulsory provident funds 
for employees in factories. The idea is to make some provision for the 
future of the industrial worker after he retires or for his dependents 
in case of his early death. The Act became operative with effect from 
1st November, 1952. It extends to the entire Indian Union except 
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Jammu and Kashmir and applies in the first instance to factories em¬ 
ploying 50 or more persons and which have completed three years of 
their existence. The Provident Fund Scheme framed under the Act 
initially applied only to six scheduled industries, viz., (i) cement, (ii) 
cigarettes, (iii) electrical, mechanical or general engineering products, 
(iv) iron and steel, (v) paper and (vi) textiles (cotton, silk and jute). 
Subsequently, the scope of the scheme was extended to the following 
20 additional factory/non-factory industries; (i) match factories, (ii) 
edible oils and fats, (iii) sugar, (iv) rubber and rubber products, (v) 
electricity including generation, transmission and distribution, (vi) 
tea (except in Assam)*, (vii) printing and allied processes, (viii) sheet 
glass factories, (ix) stone-ware pipes, (x) sanitary wares, (xi) electriceil 
porcelain insulators, (xii) refractories, (xiii) tiles, (xiv) certain heavy 
and fine chemicals, (xv) indigo, (xvi) lac including shellac, (xvii) non¬ 
edible vegetable and animal oils and fats, (xviii) mineral oil refineries, 
(xix) industrial and power alcohol, (xx) asbestos cement sheets and 
(xxi) manufacture of biscuits and allied products. The Act was amend¬ 
ed in December, 1956 empowering Government to extend the provi¬ 
sions of the Act to non-factory establishments. In exercise of this 
power, establishments in the following non-factory industries were 
also brought within the purview of the scheme: (i) tea, coffee, rubbe^ 
cardamom and pepper plantations (with effect from 30-4-1957), (ii) 
gold, manganese, iron ore and lime-stone (with effect from 30-11-1957) 
and (iii) coffee-curing establishments (with effect from 30-11-1957). By 
virtue of a notification issued under sub-section (3) of section 1 of the 
Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) Miscellaneous Provisions 
Act, 1955, the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme was extended to 
newspaper establishments with effect from 31-12-1956. In May, 1958 
the Act was amended with a view to removing the differential treat¬ 
ment which existed between the undertakings in the private and 
public sector. The Act, as it stands, now provides for exemption of 
certain categories of factories and persons and some details of the 
scheme have been given in a previous issue of the Year Book.f 

Rate of contrih'u.tion —The employers’ contribution to the Fund 
has been fixed at 61 per cent, of the basic wages and dearness allow¬ 
ance including the cash value of food concession given to the em¬ 
ployees. The employees are required to contribute the same amount 
as contributed by the employers in respect of them. However, if the 
employees so desire they may contribute more subject to a maximum 
of 8J per cent, of their basic wages and dearness allowance. This 
facility has been permitted with effect from 1-11-1956. The provisions 
of the Act as originally passed were not adequate for recovering dues 
from the employers. These provisions were strengthened by an 
amending Act. 

Protection from attachment, etc .—The Act declares that the 
amount standing to the credit of any member of the Fund shall not in 
any way be capable of being assigned or charged and shall not be 
liable to attachment under any decree or order of any court in respect 
of any debt or liability incurred by the member. No employer can, by 
reason only of his liability for any contribution payable under the Act, 

♦ In Asuttui, the State Government have inatitiited a separate provident fund Bchcmc for 
the plantation industry* 

t Indian labour Year Book, 11^55-56, p. 317, 
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reduce directly or indirectly, the wages oi any employee, or, except 
as provided by any scheme, discontinue or reduce any benefit (similar 
to any benefit conferred by the Act or by any scheme framed there¬ 
under) to which the employee is entitled under the terms of his em¬ 
ployment. In order to secure proper enforcemeni of the Act, provision 
has been made for appointment of Inspectors by the appropriate 
Government and for the punishment of defaulters and infringers of 
the law. 

Ernplopees' Providenl Fund Scheme —Some of the important 
features of the scheme as in force now are given in the following 
paragraphs:- - 

(i) Applic.abilily. etc .—In order to become eligible for the bene¬ 
fits under the schc'ine, a worker must have completed one 
year's continuous service or worked for 240 days during a 
period of 12 months, and his total emoluments (including 
cash value of food concession) should not exceed Rs. 500 
p.m. During 1958, the scheme was amended so as to bring 
within its scope certain calegorii's of (i) workers employed 
by contractors and (ii) apprentices, 

(ii) Contributums —The vi'oikers are ri'ciuired to contribute 6,, 
per cent, of the basic wages, dearness allowance and cash 
value of food concession, if any. An equal amount is to be 
contributed by tlie employer. The contributions of each of 
the parties are to be calculated to the nearest quarter of a 
rupee. The amount of members’ contribution can be re¬ 
covered by the employer from wages of the members. Be¬ 
sides the contributions, the employers are also required to 
pay administi-ative charges to meet the expenses of the admi¬ 
nistration of tlic' Fund. The rate of administrative charges is 
to be fixed by the Central Governmi'nt. The rate of adminis¬ 
trative charges fixed continued to bt' 3 per cent., of the em¬ 
ployers' and employees’ contributions in the case of un¬ 
exempted factories. The percentage for exempted factories 
was 4 per cent, during 19,58. The aggregate amount received 
as the employers and employees' contributions is to be 
credit'd to the “Provident Fund Account", A separate 
account called the "Central Administration Account” is to 
be maintained for recording ail administrative expenses of 
the Fund including such administrative charges as may be 
authorised. All interest, rent and other income realised and 
net profits or loss, if any, from the sale of investments not 
including therein the transactions of the Administi'ation 
Account are to be credited or debited, as the case may be, 
to an account called the “Interest Suspense Account”. 

(hi) Members' accounts —Und(‘r the Scheme, employers are 
required to maintain a contribution card for each of their 
employees in which contributions made by or on behalf of 
each employee every month are to be recorded. These cards 
can be seen by any employee or inspected by the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Commissioner or any officer authorised by 
him. The office of the Fund is also required to maintain an 
account for each member in which all contributions paid by 
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hifti or his employer are to be entered. Each member is 
Entitled to interest on the amount standing to his credit. 
The rate of interest is to be fixed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with the Central Board set up under 
the Act. The rate fixed for the year 1958-59 was 3i per cent, 
(compound interest). 

(iv) Payment of employers’ share of contribution —Members of 
the Fund are authorised to withdraw the amount standing 
to their credit under certain circumstances such as retire¬ 
ment (either after superannuation or on account of perma¬ 
nent and total incapacity), migration from India, etc.* 
The members of the fund are entitled to receive the 
employers’ share of the contribution but the share of the 
amount that can thus be claimed depends on the length of 
service. If a worker completes 15 years of membership, he 
gets the full amount of employers’ contribution together 
with the, interest thereon. He receives 85 per cent, of the 
contribution where the period of membership is 10 years or 
more but less than 15 years; 75 per cent., where it is five 
years or more but less than 10 years; 50 per cent., where it 
is 3 years or more but less than 5 years and 25 per cent, for 
less than 3 years’ membership. The employer’s contribution 
in full can also be paid if a worker (i) is retrenched from 
service or (ii) is migrating for permanent settlement abroad, 
or (iii) is suffering from T.B. or Leprosy, or (iv) is physi¬ 
cally or mentally incapacitated to work, or (v) retires after 
attaining the age of 55 years. 

The last clause, viz., relating to retirement, etc., was amend¬ 
ed in 1958 so as to allow full refund to such members also 
who would attain the age of 55 years before payment of 
provident fund was authorised to them, irrespective of the 
age at which they left service. The employers’ contribution 
was also made refundable in full during 1958 in the follow¬ 
ing circumstances: (i) where a factory is closed, the em¬ 
ployees who are not retrenched but are transferred by the 
emjdt^er-to other establishments not covered by the 
Bmployeesl'’'Provident Fund Act, (ii) where the office 
establishment is shifted with its employees from the factory 
pr^gaises, (iii) where a member is transferred from a 
covered’establkhment to another under the same employer, 
but not covered under the Act and (iv) where employees 
areudischarged'and are given retrenchment compensation 
under-the Industrial Disputes Act. Any amount not paid 
to meihbers is to be credited to a Reserve Account. 

(v) Payment in ^he event of death or dismissal of a member — 

In e^^se Pf death of a member, the amount standing to his 
credit is to be paid to his nominee. If no nomination subsists 
or if the nomination relates to a part of the amount stand¬ 
ing to his credit then the whole amount or the part thereof 
to V»hich the nomination does not relate, as the case niay be, 
is 101 be paid to the members of, the faipily of the deceased 

* Tor gfwtor details in this respect see Indian Labour Tear Booh, 195S-66; p. 320. 
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■nember in equal shares. In cases where no nomination 
subsists and there is no family member, the amount stand¬ 
ing to the credit of the deceased member is to be paid to 
the person legally entitled to it. 


The Scheme provides that if a member is dismissed by his 
employer for a serious or wilful misconduct, the appro¬ 
priate authority on receiving the intimation from the em¬ 
ployer shall have the power to forfeit the employer’s con¬ 
tribution up to a maximum of employer’s contribution in 
the last two years and that of the current year. 


(vi) Withdrawals/Advances —^The members gre permitted to 
withdraw any amount standing to their credit in the Fund 
for purposes of making payments towards a policy of life 
insurance. Such withdrawals, however, cannot be made 
more than once in six months. Grant of advances to workers 
has also now been made permissible in cases of serious or 
prolonged illness of a member or a member of the worker’s 
family. 


(vii) Administration—The administration of the Fund vests in 
the Central Board of Trustees which is a tripartite body. 
The Secretary/Joint Secretary of the Government of India 
in the Ministry of Labour and Employment is the Chairman 
of the Board. Representatives of the Central and State 
Governments and all-India Employers’ and Employees’ 
Organisations are represented on the Board. The Central 
Provident Fund Commissioner is the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Central Board. He is appointed by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and is subject to its general control and superin¬ 
tendence. Tffie Central Provident Fund Commissioner is 
assisted by thirteen Regional Provident Fund Commission¬ 
ers one in each State. The Regional Provident Fund Com¬ 
missioners at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are whole-time 
officers while the rest are more commonly Laltour Commis¬ 
sioners of the respective State Governments. The Regional 
Provident Fund Commissioners are assisted by Accounts 
Officers and Provident Fund Inspectors. Provident Fund 
contributions are invested exclusively in Central Govern¬ 
ment securities. Legal action is taken against the defaulting 
employers bv prosecuting them. There is a provision in the 
Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 for recovery of the 
outstanding amounts as arrears of land revenue, ^ere is 
also a provision in the Act to recover damages on the 
amount due from the defaulting employers. 


(viii) Number of workers covered, etc., under the Scheme—Some 
(tetails OX the number of factories, workers, etc., covered bv 
the scheme during the last two years are given in table CX, 
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TABLE NO. CX 

Number of Factories/Establishments covered, etc. by the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Scheme in 1957 and 1958 



At the end of December 


1957 

ms* 

1 

2 

3 

(i) Total number of factories covered .. 

6,272 

6,900 

{ii) Total number of workers covered (in lakhs) 

23*67 

24*98 

(iii) Number of exempted factories (out ol (i) above) 

746 

761 

(iv) Number of workers in {iii) tin lakh.s) .. .. i 

10-30 

10 13 

(v) Total contributions collected including past accumula- | 
tions. fw)m in exompleti factories (in lakhs of rupees) | 

i 

1 

43-17 

17*23 


^Excluding th© bea^iiciarios in factorio«/©8tabli»hments owned by Govornment and loca 
authorities. 


(e) Maternity Benefit Acts 

Object and scope —^Legislation providing for payment of cash 
maternity benefit, for certain periods before and after confinement, 
grant of leave and certain other facilities etc., to women employees 
in factories exists in almost all the States of the Indian Union. Besides, 
there are three Central Acts, viz., the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 
1941, the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951 which provide similar benefits to women workers. 
The scope of these Acts, qualifying conditions for payment, the 
periods and rates of maternity benefits are not, however, uniform. 
With a view to achieving uniformity and a minimum standard of 
maternity benefits, etc., certain model rules were framed by the Cen¬ 
tral Government in August, 1955 and the same were circulated to the 
State Governments and to the employing Ministries for comments, 
etc. During the year 1958, the States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesht, 
Punjabt, Rajasthan and West Bengal proposed to amend their Acts 
suitably. It may, however, be noted that in the areas where the Em¬ 
ployees’ State Insurance Act has been implemented, the employers 
are absolved of their liability under the Maternity Benefit Acts. 

Main provisions —All the Acts provide for payment of maternity 
benefit to women workers on conditions prescribed in the Acts. The 
main provisions of the Acts relate to (i) the eligibility conditions, (ii) 
the period for which the benefit is paid, and (iii) the rate of benefit. 
Some details of the same are given in the Table No. CXI. 

t AmMuUng Acta have already been panaed. 
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TABLE NO. CXI 

Benefits Available Under the Maternity Benefit Acts 


Qualifying conditions Period of Rat© of benefit 

benefit (in 
weeks) 


2 .S 4 

Central Act. 

!• The Mines Maternity 6 months service peced- 8 (i) As. 12 per day (ii)j 

Benefit Act, 1941. ing the day of delivery. Rs. 6/- per week for 16 

weeks to women who 
have worked below 
ground for at least 90 
days in a mine during a 
period not exceeding six 
months. 

State Acts, 


Name of Act 


1 


1. The Assam Mater¬ 
nity Benefit Act, 1944. 


2. The Bihar Benefit 
Act, 1047. 


3. The Bombay Mater¬ 
nity Benefit Act, 
1929. 


4. The Hyderabad Ma¬ 
ternity Benefit Act, 
1942. (as amended 
105Q.) 

5. The Kerala Mater¬ 
nity Benefit Act, 1967. 


6. The Madhya Pra¬ 
desh Maternity Bene¬ 
fit Act, 1958- 

7. TheMa^as Mater¬ 
nity Benefit Act, 
1934. (as amended in 
1958.) 


150 days* service during 
the period of 12 months 
immediately preceding 
the date of notice. 


6 months’ service preced¬ 
ing the date of notice. 


9 months* service preced¬ 
ing the date of notice. 


Do. 


160 days’ service d«»riag 
the 12 months imme¬ 
diately preceding the 
date of notice. 


9 months service preced¬ 
ing the date of notice. 


240 days’ service during 
the. period of one year 
immediately preceding 
the date of notice. 


8 for women 
IFemployed 
faotorirs 
and 12 for 
those in 
plantat ions 


Factories—Average rate 
of wages of 12 week' 
snhjoct to minimum of 
Rs. 2/- per week.Plan- 
tations— Re. /11/6 per 
da y in addition to usual 
food concession during 
four weeks preceding the 
day of delivery and 8 
weeks thereafter. 

Average daily earnings or 
As. 8 per day whichever 
is greater. 

As. 8 per day in the oities 
of Bombav and Ahmeda 
bad and elsewhere at the 
rate of average dally 
earnings or As. 8 per 
day whidiever is less. 

As. 12 per day- 


Rs- 5*25 WT week or at 
7/12th of the average 
daily wage multiplied 
byTforaweek which¬ 
ever is hii^. 

7/12t]L of average daily 
eamiiigspr75 nP. per 
daywMoheveris highbr. 

Do* 
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TABLE NO. CXI—contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

8, The Mysore Mater¬ 
nity Benefit Regula¬ 
tion, 1937. 

9 months’ service preced¬ 
ing the date of notice. 

8 

Average daily wage or 
As. 8 per day whichever 
is less. 

9. The Ocissa Mater¬ 
nity Benefit Act, 
1953. (as amended 
in 1957.) 

6 months* service pre¬ 
ceding the date of 
notice. 

12 

Actual daily wage or salary 
subject to a minimum of 
As. 12 jjer day. 

10. The Punjab Mater- 
nitiy Benefit Act, 1943* 
(as amended in 1958.) 

9 months’ service preced¬ 
ing the date of delivery. 

00 

Average daily earnings or 
As. 12 per day whichever 
is greater. 

11. The Rajasthan Ma¬ 
ternity Benefit Act, 
1953. 

7 months’ service preced¬ 
ing the date of notice. 

8 

Average daily earnings or 
As. 12 per day whichever 
is greater. 

12. The Uttar Pradesh 
maternity Benefit 

Act, 1938. 

6 months’ service preced¬ 
ing the date of notice. 

8 

Average daily earnings or 
As. 8 per day whichever 
is greater. 

13. (a) The Bengal Ma¬ 
ternity Benefit Act, 
1939. 

9 months’ service preced¬ 
ing the day of delivery. 

8 

Average daily earnings or 
As. 8 per day whichever 
is greater. 

(b) The West Bengal 
Hatarnity Benefit 

(Tea Estates) Act, 
1948. 

150 days employment in 
the 12 months* immedi- 
a tely preceding the ex¬ 
pected day of delivery. 

12 

Hs. 7*00 per week 
(wholly in cash or partly 
in cash and partly in 
kind). 


Note—A s a result ul’ tUo deoision reached at the Tripartite Conl’ereiu i*- hold at Delhi in 
January 19i7, tUo United Planters’ Assooiatioii of «outhorn India made the Ibllowiiig recom- 
in ndations in respect of tSouth Indian Plaatatiunei— 

Rate of Benefit—As. 12 per day including the yaiuo of food concession. 

Period of Benefit^S weeks. 

* By an amendment dated 211th April 1951*. 

The Hyderabad and Madras Acts are still in force; in ^\jidhra Pradesh 

From the Table it will be seen that the qualifying period of ser¬ 
vice varies from about 5 to 9 months and the period for which benefit 
is payable, from 8 to 12 weeks. 

Additional benefits —Apart from the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 
which provides for the payment of a bonust not exceeding Rs. 3, some 
State Acts also provide for additional benefits such as free medical 
aid, maternity bonus, provision of creches, additional rest intervals, 
etc. These provisions are briefly summarised below:— 

(1) Assam—The Act provides for free medical aid during the 
period of confinement. 

(2) Bihar—The Act provides for the payment of bonus of Rs. 
if no pre-natal, confinement or post-natal care is provided 
by the employer, free of charge. 

fThe obligation to pay this bonus does not arise in case of those employers who provide 
free servioes of ^ qualified midwife or other tndned persons. 
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(3) Kerola—The Act provides for payment of a medicd bonds 
of Rs. 10 under circumstances similar to those in Bihar (as 
stated at 2 above). 

(4) Madras —Similar to those in Kerala. 

(5) Madhya Pradesh —The amended Act of 1958 provides for 
payment of a medical bonus of Rs. 10 to women workers on 
maternity leave, if no pre-natal care or post-natal care of 
any approved type is provided by the employer or under 
the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948. 

(6) Orissa—The Act provides for the payment of a medical 
bonus of Rs. 10 if no pre-natal, con^ement and post-natal 
care is provided by the employer free of charge. 

(7) Punjab—^The amended Act of 1958 provides for a medical 
bonus of Rs. 25 to women workers on maternity leave if no 
pre-natal and post-natal care is provided by the employer 
free of charge. 

(8) Rajasthan—The Act entitles women workers to a bonus of 
Rs. 5 if they avail of the services of a qualified mid-wife or 
a trained woman health visitor. 

(9) Uttar Pradesh —The Act provides for the payment of bonus 
of Rs. 5 under circumstances similar to those stated in the 
case of Rajasthan. 

The Acts in Orissa*, U.P. and Bihar also provide that a woman 
worker employed in any factory and having a child of less than one 
year of age shall be entitled to two intervals of rest of half an hour 
each—one in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon—at such 
time as she thinks fit. The two rest intervals allowed under the U.P. 
and Bihar Maternity Acts are in addition to normal rest intervals 
permissible under the Factories Act. However, if a creche is maintain¬ 
ed by the employer at the factory, the two additional intervals will be 
of 15 minutes’ duration only. The Kerala Act provides for two nursing 
breaks every day till the child attains 2 years of age. Under the 
Punjab Act, nursing mothers are allowed a break of 20 minutes after 
every 3 hours’ work. In the Madras Act, a nursing break of 15 minutes 
after 3 hours’ work is allowed. The U.P. and Bihar Acts also provide for 
setting apart a room in the factory premises which shall be used as a 
creche and for the appointment, of a female attendant thereat to look 
after children in factories where 50 or more women are employed or 
where 25 per cent, of workers employed are women and their number 
is not less than 10. By an amendment to the Punjab Act, it is proposed 
to provide for (i) additional leave of one month in case of illness aris¬ 
ing out of confinement, and (ii) a nursing-break of 15 minutes after 
every two hours of work to mothers having a child below 6 months, 
and (iii) employment of women on light work during a period of one 
month immediately before her proceeding on maternity leave. The 
amended Orissa Act provides for additional leave for one month in 

* The Orissa Act makes 110 provision regarding the age limit. 
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case of illness arising out of pregnancy or confinement in addition to 
maternity leave for a period of 12 weeks. It also provides for two 
periods of rest of half an hour each during working hours for purposes 
of nursing the child in addition to regular rest intervals. 


In case of miscarriage, the U.P. and Rajasthan Acts provide for 
3 weeks’ leave with pay from the day of miscarriage. The Punjab Act 
provides for 42 days’ benefit, if the worker concerned had at least 6 
months’ service to her credit. The Kerala Act provides for 3 weeks’ 
leave from the date of miscarriage with wages at the rate of Rs. 5.25 
nP. a week or calculated at the rate of 7/12th of the average daily 
wage, whichever is higher, during the period of absence. 

Safegmrds and penalties —In order to safeguard the interests of 
pregnant women workers, these Acts provide that such women shall 
not be dismissed. Nor can a woman worker be discharged during the 
period of maternity leave. Employment of women during maternity 
leave is a penal offence but the Assam Act permits such employment 
during 4 weeks preceding the date of child birth provided the work is 
of a light nature. The West Bengal Act permits employment of women 
on light work in tea estates during 6 weeks before confinement, if 
certified fit to do such work by the prescribed medical practitioner. 
Similarly, the Kerala Act prohibits employment of women during 
pregnancy on work of arduous nature or which may in any way inter¬ 
fere with her pregnancy and is likely to cause miscarriage or adver¬ 
sely affect her health. 

Administration —The administration of the Acts in all the States 
is the responsibility of the Factory Inspectorates. The Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act is administered by the Coal Mines Welfare 
Commissioner so far as coal mines are concerned. In respect of mines 
other than coal, the responsibility for enforcement vests with the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Rules framed under the Central and State Acts require employers 
to furnish to the administering authorities annual returns showing the 
number of claims made, number of claims paid, etc., during the year. 
The information contained in these returns is analysed and published 
by the State Governments in their annual reports on the working of 
the Act. "rhe Labour Bureau compiles the data contained in the reports 
of the State Government and publishes in the Indian Labour Gazette 
an annual review on the working of the Acts in the country.* Table 
Nos. CXII and CXIII give some details regarding the benefits obtained 
under the Maternity Benefit Acts and the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act in the different States, etc., for the year 1957. 

Enforcement—Table No. CXIV on page 313 gives data relating to 
the number of complaints received and prosecutions launched under 
the Maternity Benefit Acts in some of the States for which data are 
available. 


* For the Uteet review, t.e., for 1967 see Indian Labour QazetU, January, 1969; pp. 627-631. 
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TABLE NO. CXII 

Maternity Benefit Paid in Various States and Mines in 1957 



^Inoluding Eome oases pending from previous year. 
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TABLE NO. CXIII 

Amount of Maternity BeNeHt Paid, etc./ under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, 1948 in 1957 


State/Territory 

No. of 

women insured 
on 3M2 i>6 

No, of 

women who 
claimed 
mattirnily 
benciit during 
1957 

No. of 
Claims 
acce pted and 
paid either 
fully or partly 
in 1957 

Amount of 
benedt 
paid in 

1967 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





Rs. 

Andhra 

3.5iVJ 

311 

296 

26,753 

Bombay 

33,981 

1,586 

1,347 

2,39,744 

Kerala 

5,199 

428 

I,l38t 

35,130 

Madras 

17,477 

793 

l,011t 

1,10,755 

Madhya Pradesh 

5,092 

391 

340 

37,604 

Punjab 

1,240 

37 

50t 

1,792 

Kajasthau 

916 

108 

58 

1,486 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,392 

20 

27t 

2,266 

West Bengal .. 

8,391 

470 

420 

33,275 

Delhi 

1,217* 

53 

53 

3,290 

. 

Total .. j 

1 

78,444 

4,203 

4,730 

4,92,095 

_ 


tSomc of the elaimn relate to the earlier year. 
^Relates to Slut December, 1957. 


TABLE NO. CXIV 

Complaints and Prosecutions under the Maternity Benefit Acts in 

SOME States during 1957 


Number of 


Citato 

1 

Complaints 

received 

2 

Prosecutions 

launched 

3 

Andhra 

•. 

.. 

.. 

. * 

. . 

• • 

I* 





• . 

. . 

120 

- 




a • 

. . 

.. < 

' 4 

1 • e 

Bombay 



« • 

.. 

• • 

57 

8 

Kerala 



• 9 

... 

• • 

187 

• • 

Madhya Pradesh 



• • 

.. 

• ■ 

3 

* a 

Madras 

•• 

•• 

» » 

•• 

• • 

20 

10 


* Complaints reoeived during 1950. 
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10. ladiistriftl Relations : Coitral Acts 

(a) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 

Object and scope —The main object of the Act is to give registered 
trade unions a legal and corporate status. It also gives immunity, from 
civil and criminal liability, to trade union executives and members for 
bonafide trade union activities. The Act applies to the entire Indian 
Union, except Jammu and Kashmir, where a separate Act, viz., the 
Jammu and Kashmir Trade Unions Act, 1950 is in force. Although the 
Act was amended in 1928 and again in 1942, no major change was 
introduced till 1947 when the Indian Trade Unions (Amendment) Act 
was passed. An important provision of the amending Act of 1947 
relates to the compulsory recognition of representative unions by the 
employers. The Act also lists certain practices as unfair on the part of 
employers and employees. The provisions of the amending Act, how¬ 
ever, have still not been put into force. 

Main provisions —The main provisions of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, as in force, relate to: (i) registration of unions, and (ii) (a) 
rights and privileges and (b) obligations and liabilities of registered 
trade unions. As regards registration, the Act provides that any seven 
or more members of a trade union can apply to the Registrar appoint¬ 
ed under the Act for registration of the union, and can be given a 
certificate of registration, provided the rules of the union are in 
accordance with Section 6 of the Act. At least half the total number 
of the office-bearers of a registered union must be persons actually 
engaged in the industry to which the union belongs. Under certain 
circumstances the Registrar of Trade Unions is authorised to with¬ 
draw or cancel the registration. Such action of the Registrar is, how¬ 
ever, subject to appeal. Regarding the rights and privileges of regis¬ 
tered trade unions, the Act protects the officers and members of a 
registered trade union against criminal proceedings in respect of any 
agreement for the purpose of furtherance of any legal object of the 
union. They are also protected from civil suits in respect of arty act 
done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute if the plea is 
only that such act induces some other persons to break a contract of 
employment or that it is in interference with the trade, business, or 
employment of some other persons. In regard to obligations and liabi¬ 
lities, the Act lays down the purposes for which the general fund of 
a registered trade union can be utilised. It is open to the unions to 
constitute a separate political fund for the promotion of civil and 
political interests of its members. The registered unions are also 
required to submit annual returns, in the form prescribed for the 
purpose, to the Registrar along with an audited statement of income 
and expenditure during the year. The account books of the unions are 
required to be kept open for inspection by an officer or member of the 
union. Any changes in the name, constitution and rules of the union 
as well as the office bearers have to be notified to the Registrar. 

The main provisions of the Indian Trade Unions (Amendment) • 
Act, 1947 which has not yet been put into force are those that relate 
to (i) recognition of representative trade unions and (ii) ‘unfair prac¬ 
tices’ on the part of employers and recognised unions. With regard to 
recognition of unions, the Act authorises the Central Groverhment in 
the case of central undertakings, viz., major ports, mines and oilfields 
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and State Governments in other cases, to appoint Labour Courts to 
hear and decide disputes arising out of refusal of employers to 
recognise any particular union. No union is entitled to recognition by 
an order of the Labour Court imless (a) it is registered under the Act; 
(b) all its ordinary members are workmen employed in the same 
industry or in industries closely allied to or connected with one 
another; (c) it is representative of all the workmen employed by the 
employer in that industry or those industries; (d) its rules do not 
provide for the exclusion from membership of any class of workmen 
employed by the employer in that industry or those industries; (e) its 
rules provide for the procedure for declaring a strike; and (f) its rules 
provide that a meeting of its executive shall be held at least once in 
every six months. 


Where a union has been recognised by an employer under orders 
of the Labour Court, the employer or the Registrar can apply to the 
Court for the withdrawal of recognition on the ground (a) that the 
executive or members of the union have committed any unfair prac¬ 
tice, or (b) that the union has ceased to be representative of the 
workers, or (c) that the union has failed to submit returns required 
under the Act. The Act provides that after hearing the union, if the 
Court is satisfied that the union is no longer fit to be recognised, it 
may withdraw the recognition. The executive of a recognised union 
is entitled to negotiate with the employer in respect of matters con¬ 
nected with the employment or non-employment, or terms of employ¬ 
ment or th^ conditions of labour of all or any of its members and to 
display notices of the union in any premises where its members are 
employed. 


The unfair practices on the part of a recognised union are: (a) for 
a majority of the members to take part in an irregular strike; (b) for 
the executive of the union to advise, support or instigate an irregular 
strike; and (c) for an officer of the union to submit returns containing 
false statements. The following acts have been declared as unfair 
practices on the part of the employer: (a) to interfere in any way with 
the rights of his workmen to organise a trade union or to engage in 
concerted activities for the purpose of mutual aid or protection, (b) 
to interfere with the formation or administration of any trade union 
or to contribute financial or other support to it; (c) to discharge or 
otherwise discriminate against any officer of a recognised trade union 
because of his being such an officer or against any workman because 
he has made allegations or given evidence in any enquiry or proceed¬ 
ing under the Act; and (d) to refuse to negotiate with the recognised 
union or to deny privileges granted by the Act to the recognised 
union. The Act lays down penalties for recognised unions as well as 
employers for committing any unfair practice. 


Administration and enforcement —^The Act is administered by 
the State Governments who are required to appoint Registrars of 
Trade Unions for proper compliance of the provisions of the Act. 
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(b) The Industrial Employment (Standing Ordsi^) Act, 1946 

Object and scojk —The Act seeks to provide for the framing of 
standing orders in industrial establishments defining with precision 
the conditions of employment of workers employed therein. It is appli¬ 
cable to all such industrial establishments in the Indian Union, except 
Jammu and Kashmir, as employ 100 or more workers. The appropriate 
Governments are, however, empowered to extend the scope of the 
Act to establishments employing less than a hundred workers or to 
any other class or classes of establishments as may be specified by 
them or to exempt any of the establishments from its scope. The Act 
does not apply to any industry to which the provisions of chapter V 
of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938 were applicable, before 
the commencement of the Central Act. The Act as recently amendedf 
does not apply to any establishment in so far as the workmen employ¬ 
ed therein are persons, covered by the Fundamental and Supplemen¬ 
tary Rules, Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules, 
Civil Services (Temporary Service) Rules, Revised Leave Rules, Civil 
Service Regulations, Civilians in Defence Service (Classification, Con¬ 
trol and Appeal) Rules, or the Indian Railway Establishments Code, 
or any other Rules or Regulations tliat may be notified by the appro¬ 
priate Government in the Official Gazette. 

Extensions and exemptions —By virtue of the powers given imder 
the Act, the appropriate Governments have extended to or exempted 
from, the scope of the Act certain classes of industrial undertakings 
as indicated below: — 

Assam —In May 1949, the Act was extended to all industrial 
establishments, except mines, quarries, oilfields and rail¬ 
ways, employing ten or more workers. 

Bombay —In December 1955, the Act was extended to all estab¬ 
lishments employing 50 or more workers. The employees of 
the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation were ex¬ 
cluded from the scope of the Act during 1957. 

Uttar Pradesh —The scope of the Act has been extended to all 
member establishments of the Employers’ Association of 
Northern India and of the Uttar Pradesh Oil Millowners’ 
Association, electric supply undertakings, water works and 
industrial establishments engaged in glass industry irres¬ 
pective of the number of workers employed therein. In 
November 1950, the Act was also made applicable to under¬ 
takings employing less than 100 workers, provided the em¬ 
ployer concerned voluntarily applied for certification of the 
Standing Orders. In April, 1958 the State Government 
extended the Act to all such industrial establishments 
engaged in oil industry, which were covered by the Facto¬ 
ries Act, 1948. 

West Bengal —^The State Government extended the Act in 
January 1952, to all industrial establishments employing 
50 or more workers. In 1957 the Act was also made appli¬ 
cable to newspaper establishments employing 20 or more 
workers. 

t Thia vaa lOo^ht in force with effect from 17th September, 18fi6. 
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Delhi—^Delhi Transport Service and Delhi Polytechnic have 
been exempted. 

The Central Government exempted till the end of 1956 (i) Rail¬ 
ways and Railway Workshops, (ii) Major Ports, (iii) Government of 
India Presses, Oy) training establishments in connection with resettle¬ 
ment, (v) Vocational Training Centres at Alam Bagh, Lucknow and 
Meerut, (vi) Map Reproduction and Printing Offices known as Hathi- 
barkala, (vii) Litho Office and Photozinco Office at Dehra Dun, (viii) 
Photo Litho Office, Calcutta, (ix) Delhi Road Transport Authority, 
(x) Ordnance Factories and Depots and (xi) National Instrument 
Factory, Calcutta from the operation of the Act. The industrial estab¬ 
lishments in the port of Visakhapatnam were also exempted from the 
application of the Act in January, 1957. 

Main prormions —The main provisions of the Act relate to (i) 
procedure for submission of draft Standing Orders, (ii) conditions for 
certification, (iii) date of operation and display of these orders, (iv) 
procedure for modifications and (v) machinery for the implementa¬ 
tion of the Act. Regarding the procedure for submission of draft 
Standing Orders, the Act provides that the draft Orders (either 
by a single employer or a group of employers) should be 
submitted within six months of the application of the Act. 
Such draft should inter alia, provide for every matter set out in the 
schedule to the Act. It should also be in conformity with the model 
Standing Orders wherever the same have been prescribed. The em¬ 
ployer is also required to furnish information regarding the number 
of workmen employed by him and their affiliation to a trade union, 
if any. As regards the conditions for certification, the Act lays down 
that the Standing Orders should provide for all the matters specified 
in the schedule to the Act and that they should, also be in conformity 
with the provisions of the Act. The Certifying Officer or the Appellate 
Authority has now been empowered to adjudicate upon the fairness 
or reasonableness of the provisions of any of the Standing Orders, 
under the Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscellaneous Provi¬ 
sions) Act, 1956. Regarding the date of operation of the Orders, the 
Act provides that these shall come into operation on the expiry of 30 
days from the date on which authenticated copies of the Standing 
Orders are sent to the parties, provided no appeal has been preferred 
against them. In case of an appeal, the Standing Orders, as modified 
by the Appellate Authority, will come into operation on the expiry 
of seven days from the date on which the copies of the orders of the 
Appellate Authority are sent to the parties concerned. So far as dis¬ 
play of Standing Orders is concerned, they (as finally certified) are 
required to be prominently posted on a special board in English and 
in the language understood by the majority of the workmen. The 
Standing Orders can be modified even after certification. For this pur¬ 
pose, an application is required to be submitted to the certifying officer 
by an employer or an employee desiring change. Such application is 
to be submitted in the same manner as in the case of first application 
fort" certification. No certified Standing Orders can, however, be modi- 
fi^ljefdre the expiry of six months from the date of its operation or 
laai ri!kxJifleation unless it is mutually agreed upon betv^n the «m- 
I^^yer aj^'h^ employees. Tl» machinery for the ifnpleraentation of 
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the Act consists of the Certifying Officer and the Appellate Authority. 
The Labour Commissioner, where one is appointed, otherwise, an 
officer appointed for the purpose by the appropriate Government has 
to discharge the functions of the Certifying Officer. The ‘Api^llate 
Authority’ is an Industrial Court—wherever it exists—or in its 
absence, any authority appointed for the purpose by the appropriate 
Government. A list of Certifying Officers and Appellate Authorities 
appointed by the State Governments is given below: — 


St ite/Union Territory 

Ortifying Officer 

Appellate Authority 

1 

2 

3 

Andhra 

Labour Commissioner 

Industrial Tribunal, • 

derabad. 

.Assam 

Do. 

Development Commissioner. 

Bihar 

Do. 

Industrial Tribunal, Patna* 

Bombay .. 

Do. 

Industrial Court. 

Kerala •« •• 

Do. 

N.A. 

Madhya Pradeah .. 

Do. 

N.A. 

Madras 

Do. 

Labour Courts at Madras, 
Coimbatore and Madurai. 

Mysora 

Do* 

Industrial Tribunal, Banga* 
lore. 

Orissa 

Do. 

All the District Judges. 

Punjab 

Do. 

Indiistrial Tribunal. 

Rajasthan 

Do. 

Judge, High Court. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Do. 

Industrial Tribunal (Tex> 
tiles), Allahabad. 

West Bengal 

Do. 

The State High Court. 

Delhi. 

Conciliation Officer 

Director of Industries and 
Labour. 

N.A.—Information not available* 


As regards the application or interpretation of Standing Orders, 
the Act now provides that any employer or employee may refer the 
question to any of the Labour Courts—constituted under the Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act, 1947—^to whom such powers have been given by 
the appropriate Government. Such Courts are required to give an 
opportunity to the parties concerned and given their decision which 
will be final and binding on the parties. 

Administration—The administration of the Act is the responsi¬ 
bility of the Central Government only in so far as the Central Under¬ 
takings, viz., railways, major ports, mines, oilfields etc., are omcemed. 
But in respect of undertakings falling in the State si^ere, the ad¬ 
ministration of the Act is the responsibility of the State Governments. 
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For Central Undertakings, the Government of India have appointed 
the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) to exercise the powers of 
the Appellate Authority. The powers of Certifying Officers have been 
entrusted to the Regional Labour Commissioners at Kanpur, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Dhanbad, Madras and Nagpur. The Deputy Chief Labour 
Commissioner (Central) at Headquarters exercised the powers of the 
Certifying Officer in respect of industrial establishments under the 
control of any Ministry ot the Central Government. 

Enforcement —Some data are available regarding the progress of 
certification, etc., of Standing Orders during the calendar year 1957 
and the same are given in Table No, CXV. 

(c) The Industrul Disputes Act, 1947* 

Object and scope —The Industrial Disputes Act was passed in 
March, 1947, and it replaced the previous legislation on the subject, 
viz., the Trade Disputes Act, 1929. Since 1947 the Act has been amend¬ 
ed several times, i.e., in 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1956 and 1957.t 
The Act of 1947 was a comprehensive measure adopted by the 
Central Government with a view to improving industrial relations. 
It provides the machinery for peaceful settlement of industrial dis¬ 
putes and for the establishment of Works Committees to enquire 
into, and settle individual grievances and day-to-day difficulties. The 
Act introduced the principle of compulsory arbitration and prohibited 
strikes in public utility services, without notice. The Act also set 
up for the first time two new institutions, viz., (i) Works Committees 
consisting of representatives of employers and employees in under¬ 
takings employing 100 or more workers, and (ii) Industrial Tribunals 
for the adjudication of industrial disputes. 

In order to remove some shortcomings, etc., noticed in the work¬ 
ing of the Act, the Central Government has amended the same from 
time to time. The Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1956 introduced far reaching changes in the original 
Act. It has, for instance, (i) enlarged the definition of ‘workman’, 
which now includes technical staff and supervisory personnel draw¬ 
ing a salary up to Rs. 500t per month, (ii) streamlined the adjudica¬ 
tion machinery by providing for a three-tier system, for ensuring 
expeditious settlement of disputes at the appropriate levels, (ui) 
abolished the Labour Appellate Tribunal, (iv) removed the difficulties 
experienced by employers by the operation of Section 33 of the Act, 
(v) incorporated provisions for voluntary reference of disputes to 
arbitration, (vi) made provisions for enforcement of agreenwnts 
reached between the parties, (vii) enhanced the penalty provision 
so as to ensure implementation of awards and (viii) added the fol¬ 
lowing five industries to the schedule of the original Act which may 

•For the latest review on the “Workinjt of the Industria) Employment (Standing' Orders) 
JliGtt 194%*^ Bidet Indian Labour Oazette, Apri] vide pp. 806-811. For a detailed historical 

background, Indian Labovr Tear Book^ 1946; pp. 82-84. 

tPor some details regarding the provisions of the amending Acts, see the Indum Lchofur 
Tear l^ky 191^-56; p. 336. 

(Persons employed in managerial and administrative capacity although drawing lees than 
Rt, SOO are not deemed to be ^workmen*. Persons employed In police service or as an oIRoer 
or other employee of a prison are also excluded from the scope of the Act. 
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be declared to be pu^blic utility services—(i) banking, (ii) cement, 
(iii) defence establishinents, (iv) service in hospitals and dispensanes, 
and (v) lire brigade service. 

The Act extends to the whole of India, except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, where its provisions apply to industrial dis¬ 
putes concerning workmen employed under the Government of India 
only. 

Main provisions —Main provisions of the Act, as amended up-to- 
date, relate to: (i) works committees, (ii) conciliation and adjudica¬ 
tion machinery, (iii) strikes and lock-outs and (iv) lay-off and 
retrenchment compensation. The important provisions of me Act in 
relation to these are briefly given below. 

(i) Works committees—Appropriate Governments have befen 
empowered to prescribe that works committees should be constituted 
in every industrial establishment employing 100 or more workmen. 
The main function of these committees is to remove causes of friction 
between employers and workers in the day-to-day working of the 
establishment and to promote measures for securing amity and good 
relationship between them*. 

(ii) Conciliation and adjudication machinery—(a) Conciliation and 
Court of Enquiries—The appropriate Governments are authorised 
to appoint Conciliation Officers for any specified area or industry and 
to constitute Boards of Conciliation, or Courts of Enquiry for. settling 
disputes. The Act makes it compulsory for Government to refer'all 
disputes relating to public utility services for conciliation, but in case 
of other disputes, the Government can exercise its discretion. Agree¬ 
ment reached between the parties concerned during the course of 
conciliation proceedings becomes binding on the parties and effective 
from the date agreed upon or from the date on which it is signed by 
the parties. The agreement remains binding for the period agreed 
upon by the parties or if no such provision exists in the agreement, 
for a period of 6 months. Thereafter, it continues to be binding until ^ 
the expiry of two months from the date on which a notice in writing ' 
of an intention to terminate the settlement is given by one of the 
parties. If no agreement is reached, the Conciliation Officer or the 
Board of Conciliation, as the case may be. is required to submit a full 
report to the appropriate Government stating the steps taken to bring 
about a settlement as also the causes responsible for the failure of 
the conciliation proceedings. The Board of Conciliation is also required 
to give in its reports its recommendations for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes. Once the Conciliation Officer has given his report in the case of 
failure to arrive at a settlement, it is up to the appropriate Govern¬ 
ment to decide whether the dispute should be referred for adjudication 
or not. The Government can also refer disputes to Boards, Courts or 
Tribunals either of its own accord or on application by the parties. In 
case no reference is made, the appropriate Government has to record 
and communicate to the parties reasons for not referring the dispute 
for adjudication. But it is obligatory upon the Govejmment to refer a 
dispute to a Board, Court, Tribunal or National Tribunal, ^if fee 

•For some details regarding the number of works Committee^ see pp. a - 
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parties to the dispute jointly or separately apply in the prescribed 
manner'and the Government is satisfied that persons applying re¬ 
present the majority of each party, The appropriate Government 
can even make a reference in case of establishments where there 
is no actual dispute but in respect of which it feels that a certain 
reference made in other establishments is likely to affect them also. 
Actual or apprehended disputes can be referred for adjudication by 
the Government. 

(b) Adjudiccttion —^The Act now provides for a three-tier 
system of original Tribunals, viz., Labour Courts, Industrial Tri¬ 
bunals and National Tribunals. The first two can be appointed ‘by 
both the Central and State Governments but the last, i.e., National 
Tribunals only by the Central Government. Matters within the 
jurisdiction of Labour Courts and Industrial Tribunals are specified 
in the Second and Third Schedules to the Act. The Labour Courts 
are to deal with day-to-day matters like propriety or legality of an 
order passed by an employer under the Standing Orders, application 
and interpretation thereof; discharge or dismissal of workmen in¬ 
cluding re-instatement of, or grant of relief to, w’orkmen wrongfuUy 
dismissed; withdrawal of any customary concession or privilege; 
illegality of a strike or lock-out, etc., as specified in the Second 
Schedule to the Act. Matters within the jurisdiction of a Labour 
Court and those specified in Schedule Three to the Act also cortle 
within the jurisdiction of Industrial Tribunals. Matters relating to 
wages, allowances, bonus, gratuity, provident fund, shift-workiiig 
otherwise than in accordance with Standing Orders, rules of dis¬ 
cipline, rationalisation, retrenchment of workmen and closure of 
establishments are also covered by the Third Schedule. The Act 
empowers the Central Government to add to, alter or amend the 
Second or Third Schedule. The National Tribunals are to adjudicate 
upon disputes on reference to them by the Government. The Central 
Government can also refer to the National Tribunal for adjudica¬ 
tion disputes involving any question of national importance or of 
such nature that industrial establishments situated in more than 
one State are likely to be interested or affected by it. 

If a dispute is referred to a National Tribunal, no Labour Court 
or Tribunal will have jurisdiction to adjudicate upon any matter 
which is under adjudication before the National Tribunal, and any 
reference in so far as it relates to such a matter pending before a 
I4bdur Court' dr an Industrial Tribunal will be void. 

' (c) Enforceability of atocrds—An Award becomes enforceable 
on the expiry of 30 days from the date of its publication. The appro¬ 
priate Government, if it is a party to an award, or the Central 
Government, if it is of opinion, in the case of an award given by 
the National Tribunal, that it will be inexpedient on pblic grounds 
to give effect to the whole or any part of it, can declare that the 
award shall not become enforceable on the expiry of thirty days 
from the date of its publication. The appropriate Government or 
the Central Government, as the case may be, have also the power to 
ihaie ah orddr rejecting or modifying the award within 90 days from 
tfie date of its publication. In such a case, the Government are 
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required to lay before the Legislature or Parliament, as the case may 
be, the award with a copy of the order on the very first available 
opportunity. The award so modified becornes enforceable on the 
expiry of 15 days from the date on which it is so laid before the 
Legislature. If the Government does not reject or mojdify the award 
within 90 days of its publication, it becomes operative on the ex¬ 
piry of the said 30 days from the date of its publication. 


(d) Duration of awards—All awards remain in operation for 
a period of one year in the first instance. But the appropriate 
Government has the power to extend the period of operation by 
any period not exceeding one year at a time. However, total period 
of operation of an award is not to exceed three years. The awards 
continue to be in operation even after the expiry of the prescribed 
period unless two months’ notice of termination is given by either 
of the parties to the opposite party. The appropriate Government 
can also refer for adjudication the issue for reducing the period of 
operation if there is a material change in the circumstances. The 
Government can take this course either on its own or on the appli¬ 
cation of any party bound by the award. 


(e) Arbitration —The Original Act of 1947 did not contain 
any provision for voluntary arbitration of disputes. Under the 
amended Act, the parties to a dispute can, by written agreement, 
refer the dispute for arbitration, before it has been referred for ad¬ 
judication to a Labour Court, Tribunal or a National Tribunal, A 
copy of the agreement is to be forwarded to the appropriate Govern¬ 
ment and the Conciliation Officer. The appropriate Govern¬ 
ment is required to publish it in the official Gazette^within 14 days 
of its receipt. 


By virtue of a new provision in the amending Act of 1956, the 
appropriate Governments are empowered t» refer to a Labour Court. 
Tribunal or National Tribunal for final decision on all questions, 
which in its opinion, involve doubts and difficulties as to the inter¬ 
pretation of any provisions of an award or settlement. 


(f) Penalties —Prior to the enactment of the Industrial Disputes 
(Amendment and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1956, penalty for 
breaches of settlement or award was Rs. 200 for first conviction and 
maximum of Rs. 500 for second or subsequent conviction. In order 
to make the penalty’ provision deterrant and to ensure compliance 
of settlements and awards, a new provision has now been added. 
According to this, no distinction exists between the first and subse¬ 
quent convictions. A punishment of imprisonment extenffing to 6 
months or fine or both may also be awarded for non-compliance. 
Besides, by another enabling provision the courts are authori^d to 
order payment of a part of the fine realised to the aggrieved party 
as a compensation. The Act also prescribes penalties for other 
offences such as illegal strikes and lock-outs, disclosure of confi¬ 
dential information, etc. 
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(g) Notice of change —^The amended Act also provides that 
the employer shall not introduce any change in respect of certain 
matters relating to conditions of employment specified in the Fourth 
Schedule to the Act without giving the workman concerned 21 days' 
notice of his intention to do so. 


(h) Position daring pendency of proceedings —^The Original 
Act protected workmen in regard to any matter or misconduct con¬ 
nected with the disputes. But the amending Act of 1956 now provides 
that when an employer finds it necessary to proceed against any 
workman in regard to any matter connected with the dispute, he 
may do so in accordance with the Standing Orders applicable to the 
workmen. If such action involves dismissal or discharge, the em¬ 
ployer must pay the workmen wages for one, month and simulta¬ 
neously apply to the authority for approval of such action. A limit¬ 
ed number of representatives of the workers have, however, been 
given protection in all matters whether connected with the dispute or 
otherwise. 


(iii) Strikes and lock-outs —^The appropriate Governments are 
authorised to prohibit the continuance of any strike or lock-out if 
the dispute has been referred to a Board or Tribunal. The Act 
declares strikes and lock-outs in public utility services to be illegal 
if they are eommenced or declared (a) without giving a notice in 
the prescribed manner or (b) during the pendency of conciliation 
proceedings before a Conciliation Officer and 7 days after the con¬ 
clusion of such proceedings. All strikes and lock-outs whether in 
public utility services or not, are also deemed to be illegal if com¬ 
menced or declared during the pendency of (a) .conciliation pro¬ 
ceedings before a Board and 7 days after the conclusion of such pro¬ 
ceedings; (b) proceedings before a Tribunal and two months after 
the conclusion of such proceedings; and during any period in which 
a settlement or award is in operation, in respect of matters covered 
by the settlement or award. Continuance of strike or lock-out is not 
ille^ if it existed prior to the reference of the dispute to a Board 
or Tribunal provided that such a strike or lock-out was not in 
contravention of the provisions of the Act when it commenced or 
its continuance was not prohibited by the Government concerned. A 
strike or a lock-out declared in consequence of an illegal lock-out 
or strike is also not illegal. Financial aid in direct furtherance of 
an illegal strike or lock-out is prohibited under the Act. 


(iv) Lay-off and retrenchment compensation—Workers em¬ 
ployed in any factory, mine or plantation, having an average daily 
employment of 50 or more workers and where the work done is not 
of intermittent or seasonal character, are entitled to compensation 
for lay-off provided they have a qualifpng service of 240 days in 
the preceding twelve calendar months. Badli or casual workers are, 
however not entitled to such compensation. The compensation is 
payable at the rate of half the basic wage and dearness allowance 
for a maximum period of 45 days in any period of 12 calendar 
months The amending Act of 1956 lays down that where a worker 
is kid-off for more than 45 days, whether continuously or inter- 
ihittaitly and the lay-off after the expiry of the first 45 days com¬ 
prises continuous periods of one week or more, the workman 
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shall be paid for all the days comprised in every such si;d>sf 9 [uent 
period of lay-off for one week or more unless there is an agr^ipaent 
to the contrary between him and the employer. 

No compensation shall be payable to a workman who has been 
so laid-off (a) if a workman refuses to accept alternative employ¬ 
ment in the same establishment or in any other establishment 
belonging to the same owner in the same town or village wi^in a 
radius of 5 miles from the establishment to which he belongs, if in 
the opinion of the employer, such alternative employment does not 
require any special skill or previous experience and can be done by 
the workman, provided that the wages which would normally have 
been paid to the workman are offered for the alternative employ¬ 
ment also; (b) if the worker does not present himself for work at 
the establishment at the appointed time during normal working 
hours at least once a day; and (c) if such laying-off is due to a 
strike or slowing-down of production on the part of workmen in 
another part of the establishment. 

Such categories of workmen as are eligible for lay-off compen¬ 
sation are also entitled to retrenchment compensation. No workman 
employed in any industry who has been in continuous service for 
not less than one year can be retrenched by an employer until one 
month’s notice is given to him in writing indicating the reasons for 
retrenchment. After the period of notice has expired and compen¬ 
sation has been paid at the rate of 15 days average wages for every 
completed year of service or any part thereof in excess of 6 months. 
No such notice is necessary if the retrenchment is under an agree¬ 
ment which specifies a date for termination of service. An employer 
desiring to effect retrenchment must give notice in the prescribed 
manner to the appropriate Government. In case, a person is re¬ 
trenched after the expiry of the first 45 days’ lay-off, any amount 
paid to him as lay-off compensation can be set off against retrench¬ 
ment compensation. The principle of ‘last come first go’ is to be fol¬ 
lowed as the procedure for retrenchment. But where a departure is 
made from this principle, it is obligatory on the employer to record 
the reasons therefor. During 1956, a number of undertakings put up 
notices of closures on allegedly bonafide grounds. The Supreme 
Court held that in cases of bonafide closure no retrenchment compen¬ 
sation was payable. In order to reduce the hardships caused to 
workers on account of this interpretation, the Industrial Disputes 
(Amendment) Act of 1957 was passed and it was brought into force 
with retrospective effect, i.e., from December 1956. This amendment 
provides that retrenchment compensation shall be payable in the 
event of ‘bonafide closure’ or transfer of an undertaking. In the 
case of a change of ownership, the workers shall not be entitled to 
compensation if they were re-employed on terms and conditions 
which were not less favourable to them. On account of closure due 
to circumstances beyond the control of employers, the maximum 
compensation payable to workmen has been limited to their average 
pay for three months. Undertakings engaged in construction work and 
those closing down within two years on account of the completion 
of its work, will not be required to pay compensation to their 
workers. 
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OovciJiiunciiit pf India have also promulgptedt tipoe |o 
timOi certain other Ordinances and passed certain Acts to suppten^e|it 
the i)rovisions of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 m order to meet 
certain special requirements. Some details of these have been siveh 
in the previous issues of the Year Book. Some State Governments have 
amended the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, in its application to their 
States. 


State Acts 

To supplement the provisions of the Central Act relating to pre¬ 
vention and settlement of industrial disputes some States have passed 
their own Acts. The States which have passed such Acts are Bombay 
and Uttar Pradesh. In Jammu and Kashmir, where the Central Act is 
not in force completely, the State Government passed an Act in 1950 
on the lines of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 as it was originally 
passed*. The main provisions of the State Actsf, viz., Bombay anp 
Uttar Pradesh are given below : 

(a) The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 

Object —The Act came into force in September 1947, and it has 
intended to secure speedier settlement of industrial disputes. Under 
the Act, trade unions which are not registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act have no place in the settlement of such disputes. 

/ 

Rights and obligations of unions —The employees can be repre¬ 
sented in the proceedings under the Act by any of the following 
four categories of unions, viz., representative unions, qualified unions, 
primary unions and approved unions. Approved unions are autho¬ 
rised to collect imion dues, to hold meetings in the premises of the 
undertakings, and to inspect the work places of its members. Ap¬ 
proved unions are also authorised to refer any dispute to the In¬ 
dustrial Court for arbitration or to Wage Boards. They are also 
entitled to legal aid from the Government in important proceedings. 
However, approved unions staging or instigating an illegal strike 
shall not be entitled to registration under the Act. A representative 
union is a sole bargaining agency in all proceedings in which they 
are entitled to appear. Any agreement reached with such a union 
will be effective and an award will be made in terms of such 
agreement, unless the Court, Wage Board, or .^bitrator, as the 
case may be, is satisfied as to the existence of an illegality, mistake 
etc., vitiating the agreement. The Act provides for the framing of 
Standing Orders by the employers and for constitution of Joint 
Committees which serve as a direct and continue^ link between 
employers and employees. An agreement reached in the course of 
conciliation proceedings becomes binding on the parties. In case no 
agreement is reached in the course of proceedings^ the Conciliator 
Is required to send a complete report to the Chief Conciliator. If, Rt 
any stage, the parties agree to submit the dispute to arbitration, it 
becomes obligatory on the part of the Conciliator to refer the dis- 
pu& for arbitration. By an amendme nt of the Act in 1948, pr ovision 

* In O ntr‘ W Oftgarnment of Jammu & Ki»hmir puUiahed the text of JuipnmAt 

' Induetriftl Diep®!** (Attendment) Bill, 1966. The afim of the Bill.ie to brRia the Stikte 

^rith the oorre^nding Indian Law* 

f iW ttiovn dotailsy seo Indian Labour Y^ar Book, 1955-56; pp* 342-848. 
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was made to split up the disputes in parts for pufph^^ of cohcilia-‘ 
tion, etc., if the parties agree. The Bombay High Court, in one of 
its decisions, held that a registered agreement, etc., to which a 
registered union is a party would be binding only on the-members 
of the union and not on the other employees. This decision necessi¬ 
tated an amendment of the Act which was done in 1955. By virtue 
of the amending Act, provision was made for giving retrospective 
effect to a registered agreement, settlement, award, etc., and to make 
them binding on all employees in the industry in the local area. 

Machinery— Tot settling industrial disputes through arbitration, 
the Act provides for the creation of Labour Courts and also a court of 
Industrial Arbitration. The Labour Courts are to deal with disputes 
relating to Standing Orders, changes in respect of matters specified 
in Schedule III to the Act and to arbitrate upon disputes referred 
to it by Government. The Court of Industrial Arbitration is the Ap¬ 
pellate authority. The Act provides for the appointment of Labour 
Officers and of Courts of Enquiry. The functions of the Labour 
Officers are to promote harmonious relations between employers and 
employees, to report to the Government the existence of any in¬ 
dustrial dispute and to appear in any proceedings under the Act. 

The amending Act passed in 1948 provides for the setting up of 
Wage Boards to deal with general questions affecting the whole in¬ 
dustry. The Wage Boards are to function under the general super¬ 
vision of the Industrial Court. In order to avoid multiplicity of pro¬ 
ceedings under the Act, an amending Act was passed in 1953. By 
this amendment, the Industrial Courts, Labour Courts and Wage 
Boards have been empowered to decide all matters connected with 
or arising out of any industrial matter or dispute. 

In the Vidarbha region, which forms a part of the present 
Bombay State, the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act, 1947* is in operation. This Act, more or less, follows 
the pattern of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

(b) The Uttar Pradesh Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

Object—^The Uttar Pradesh Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 was 
passed in December 1947 and since then has been amended thrice, 
i.e., in-1950, 1953 and 1957. The Act confers wide powers on Govern¬ 
ment and authorises it to issue orders ‘inter alia’: (a) prohibiting 
strikes or lock-outs generally or in connection with any industrial 
dispute; (b) requiring employers and/or workers to observe such 
conditions and terms of employment as may be specified in the 
order; (c) appointing industrial courts; (d) appointing committees 
representing both employers and workrnen; (e) referring any in¬ 
dustrial dispute for conciliation or adjudication; (f) regulating or 
controlling the working of any public utility service; and (g) regard- 
mg any other incidental or supplementary matter. 

Main provisions—The Act as originally passed in 1947, was a 
very brief measure containing mostly enabling provisionsj authoris- 
'ing the State Government to take various measures, for the promo¬ 
tion of industrial peace. In order to bring it in conformity with the 
provisions of the Central Act as amended, the State Government 

* For proriiioiw of die Act ree Indian Lahour Ttar Booh, 1967, p. 
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intitxjuced the Uttar Pradesh Industrial Disputes (Amendment and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill in the State Legislature. It became an 
Act on 29th December, 1956. The main changes introduced by the 
amending Act are as follows:— 

(i) The Central Act provides that the appropriate Govern¬ 
ment may constitute an Industrial Tribimal consisting of 
one person only. Since the State Government felt that 
disputes which affected or were likely to affect more than 
one industrial establishments should be adjudicated upon 
by Tribunals consisting of at least three persons, the 
amending Act makes the necessary provision in this 
regard. 

(ii) Under the Central Act, the appropriate Governments are 
not empowered to refer any award for reconsideration by 
the adjudicating authority. By virtue of the amending 
Act. the State Government is now authorised to remit the 
award of a Labour Court or a Tribunal for reconsidera¬ 
tion before its publication in the Gazette. 

(iii) The State Act provides that an arbitration award shall 
not become enforceable if the State Government are 
satisfied that the same has been given or obtained through 
collusion, fraud or mis-representation. 

, (iv) The Act further lays down that any settlement arrived 
at between the employer and the workmen otherwise than 
in the course of conciliation proceedings, in order to be 
binding, should be registered under the Act. The Registra¬ 
tion Authority may refuse registration of any such settle¬ 
ment if it considers it to be expedient to do so on public 
grounds affecting social justice, or if the settlement has 
been brought about as a result of collusion, fraud or mis¬ 
representation. 

(v) On the matter of representation of parties, the Uttar 
Pradesh Act provides that no officer of a union shall be 
entitled to represent any party unless a period of two 
wars has elapsed since its registration under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926. No such provision exists in the 
Central Act. 

11. MUscellaneous 

(a) The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933 

To eradicate the evils arising from the pledging of children for 
employment in factories, the above Act was passed in February 1933. 
The Act applies to the whole of India except the State of Jammu 
and and declares void an agreement, written or oral, to 

pledw the labour of a child below 15 years by the child’s parent or 
guardian in return for any payment or benefit. However, an amee- 
without detriment to a child and not made in considera¬ 
tion of any benefit other than reasonable wages to be paid for the 
child’s services and terminable at not more than a weeks’ notice is 
not deemed to be an illegal agreement. A person who knowingly 
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enters into en agreement with a parent or an employer who hftoW- 
ingly employs a child is liable to a fine up to Rs. '200.'A p'Srertt who 
knowingly pledges the labour of his child is liable to be puniwed 
; with a nne not exceeding Rs. 50. A child has been defined as a fleTSOh 
below the age of 15 years. 

(b) The Employment of Cmloren Act, 1938 

Object and scope —The main object of the Act is to check the 
abuses arising out of the employment of children in workshops which 
are outside the scope of factory legislation. The Act was first passed 
in 1938 to regulate the employment of children in occupations con¬ 
nected with (i) transport of passengers, goods or mails by railway, 
and (ii) any port authority. It has been amended on five occasions 
since then, viz., in 1939, 1948, 1949, 1950 and 1951. The last amending 
Act was passed to give effect to the I.L.O. Convention relating to 
night work of young persons employed in industry which has been 
ratified by India. The Act extends to the whole of India except the 
State (ff Jammu and Kashmir. 

Main provisions —The main provisions of the Act relate to the 
prohibition of employment of children in certain occupations. The 
main features of these provisions as they stand now are given 
below. 

The Act prohibits the employment of children below the age of 
15 in any occupation connected with the transport of passengers, 
goo^ or mails by railways, or connected with a port authority with¬ 
in the limits of any port. The Act further lays down that with the 
exception of children employed as apprentices or trainees, no child 
between the ages of 15 and 17 can be employed or permitted to work 
in these occupations unless he is allowed a rest interval of at least 
12 consecutive hours in a day. This period of rest is to include at 
least 7 such consecutive hours between 10 P.M. and 7 A.M. as may 
be prescribed by the appropriate Government. Power has been con¬ 
ferred upon the appropriate Government to relax restrictions relat¬ 
ing to rest period in case of an emergency. 

The Act also prohibits the employment of children below the 
age of 14 in workshops connected with bidi making; carpet weaving; 
cement manufacture (including bagging of cement); cloth printing; 
dyeing and weaving; manufacture of matches; explosives and fire 
works; mica cutting and splitting; shellac manufacture; soap manu¬ 
facture; tanning and wool cleaning. These provisions, however, do 
not apply to workshops where the work is done by the occupier with 
the aid of his family only or to any school established, aided or 
recognised by any State Government. State Governments are em- 
pow^d to extend the scope of this provision of the Act to wty other 
employment also. In exercise of this power, the Government of- 
Madras has extended the Act to children working as cleaners in 
workshops attached to motor transport companies. ,The Gov^rmnisnt 
of Uttar Pradesh has also extended this provision of the Act to brs^s- 
ware and glass bangle industries. 

The railway administrations and port authorities are required 
to maintain registers showing names and dates of birth bf children 
bdow the age of 17 employed by them, their ^riods of . wwk, 
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intervals of rest, nature of work, etc. They are also required to dis- 
plafy notices containing relevant abstracts of the Act in a cbnspicttot^ 
and accessible place in such Indian language or languages as may be 
prescribed. Any person contravening provisions of the Act is liable 
to be punished with imprisonment which may extend to one month 
or with fine which may extend to Rs. 500 or with both. 

Rules made under the Act —In exercise of the powers conferred 
by Section 7 of the Act, the Government of India have framed the 
Employment of Children (Railways) Rules. 1955, and the Employ¬ 
ment of children, (Major Ports) Rules, 1955. These rules ^relate to 
the grant of rest intervals, maintenance of registers for children 
between 15 and 17 years of age, display of abstracts of the Act, 
authorities competent to grant certificate of fitness, powers of In¬ 
spectors, etc. These rules replaced the Employment of Children 
(Railway/Major Ports) Rules, 1940. Similarly, the State Govem- 
qients of Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal have also framed rules under the 
Act. 

The Governments of Andhra, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 
also propose to frame similar rules* for their respective States. 
These Rules generally deal with such matters as powers of an In¬ 
spector, competent authorities to grant certificate of age, form of 
such a certificate, etc. 

Administration —The administration of the Act in most of the 
.States, is the responsibility of the Chief Inspectors of Factories. In 
some States, Labour Commissioners or Deputy Commissioners have 
l^ert, declared to be Inspectors under the Act. So far as Central 
undertakings are concerned, the administration of the Act is the res- 

E dnSlbility of the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central). The Chief 
labdiir Conunissioner (Central), all Regional Labour Commissioners 
(Central), Conciliation Officers (Central) and Labour Inspectors 
(Central) have been notified as Inspectors in respect of Railways. 
T^e Central Government have appointed Conciliation Officers 
(Central) in the Ports of Madras, Visakhapatnam, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Cochin as Inspectors under the Act. in so far as ports are con¬ 
cerned. 

Enforcement —Some data are available regarding the enforce¬ 
ment of the Act in Railways and Ports for which the Chief Labour 
Commissioner (Central) is the administrative authority. His report 
for. 1956-57 reveals that the number of establishments inspected and 
irregularities detected during the year were 4,993 and 853 resp 
peotively. Of the 853 irregularities, 118 related to employment of 
underaged children, 166 to non-maintenance of registers and 410 to 
hon!)display of abstracts. The only State about which informaticm is 
available is Uttar Pradesh. According to the information available. 
^9 inspections were carried out under the Employment of children 
Act, 1638 in that State during 1957. 

• ' ^ (e) CoLLECTiok OP Statistics Act, 1958 

Ohjecis and scope~—^j^e Collection, of Statistics Act, 1953 came 
into force, from the 10th November, 1956 repealing thereby the In- 
dustrial Statistics Act, 1942. __ 
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Main provisions —It provides for the collection of statistics on 
(a) any matter relating to any industry or class of industries; (b) 
any matter relating to any commercial or industrial concern or 
class of commercial or industrial concbrns, and in particular, any 
matter relating to factories; (c) any of the following matters so far 
as they relate to welfare of labour and conditions of labour, 
namely:— 

(i) prices of commodities; 

(ii) attendance; 

(iii) living conditions including housing, water supply and 
sanitations; 

(iv) indebtedness; 

(v) rents of dwelling houses; 

(vi) wages and other earnings; 

(vii) provident and other funds provided for labour; 

(viii) benefits and amenities provided for labour; 

(ix) hours of work; 

(x) employment and unemployment; 

(xi) Industrial and labour disputes; 

(xii) labour turnover, and 
(xiii) trade imions. 

The Act empowers the Statistics Authority appointed by the 
appropriate Government to call for such information or returns as 
may be prescribed, by serving a notice and to examine the relevant 
records and documents. No information can, however, be published 
in such manner as would enable any particulars to be identified as 
referring to a particular concern without prior consent of the owner 
of that concern in writing. Penalties have been provided for non¬ 
submission of returns and for furnishing wrong information. The 
Central Government may give directions to a State Government as 
to the carrying into execution of this Act in the State, "nie Act ex¬ 
tends to the whole of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Under this Act, the Ministry of Labour and Employment, 
Government of India, are formulating Collection of Statistics 
(Labour) Rules for collection of quarterly statistics of employment, 
earnings, absenteeism, etc., from specified types of establishments, e.g., 
registered factories, plantations. State and Municipal ‘nransport 
Services and Municipal Tramways. Since only the Central Govern-, 
ment is competent to collect statistics in respect of industries listed 
in the First Schedule to the Industries (Development and Regula-. 
tion) Act, 1951 i read with the Amendment Act of 1956, the question 
of framing two separate sets of Rules—one to be implemented by 
the Central Government and the other by State Governments, is 
engaging the attention of the Government of India. A separate set 
of Rules called collection of Statistics (Industrial and Labour Di»> 
putes) Rules have also been drafted providing for the collection of 
statistics of indlustrial dilutes in respect of all sectors ctf economic 
activity. Pending implementation of these Rules framed under the 
Collection of Statistics Act, the former arrangements for the coUi^ 
tion of quarterly statistics on employment attendance, eaniings, 
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absenteeism, etc. in respect of labour employed in registered factories, 
plantations (tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona), tramways and ports under 
the Industrial Statistics (Labour) Rules were continued. According 
to information available in the Bureau, most of the States except 
Uttar Pradesh and Orissa were collecting returns under these 
Rules. A satisfactory coverage of the returns could not, however, be 
achieved by many of the States because of difficulties of staff and 
resources. The whole question of proper enforcement of the Labour 
Rules is under the consideration of the Government of India. 

Enforcement—Some of the States continued to furnish consoli¬ 
dated quarterly statistics to the Bureau. 

(d) Legislation Relating to Indebtedness 

In order to deal with the problems arising out of the indebted¬ 
ness of industrial workers, several laws have been enacted from 
time to time in the country. The provisions of some of these acts re¬ 
lating to indebtedness and allied problems are given below; — 

Attachment of ivages-*-The Royal Commission on Labour in 
India recommended, inter alia, that “the salary and wages of every 
workman receiving less than Rs. 300 p m. be exempted entirely from 
the possibility of attachment.”* With a view to implementing this 
recommendation, the Government of India amended the Civil pro¬ 
cedure Code of 1908 providing for the exemption of attachment ol 
salaries of all workers getting less than Rs. IS 

the case of Government emnloyees the first Rs. 100 and the moiety of 
the remainder. The amending Act also limits the period of c^U- 
nuous attachment and provides that if a workers salary has 
attached for a period of 24 months it should remain immune from 
liability of further attachment for a period of one year. 

Imorisonment for deht-The Government of India amended the 
Civil Procedure Code in 1936 to prevent imprisonment for non- 
nayment of debt. According to the amending Act, impnson- 
merrt of debtors, except where a debtor is {he^ 

delay the execution by leaving the Courts 

has been a dishonest transfer of property etc., is digllowed. iig 
Punjab Government also passed an Act known a ^ ^ 

of Indebtedness Act. which came into force in 1936 ^ Under this Act 

no judgment debtor can be imprisoned ®to aSh- 
sum ilyithin his capacity from such property as is liab 
ment in execution of a decree. 

Besettin,q industrial estoiblishm^t—-The 

Art 

serf's' 

areas but the Government ®yjt°was amended in 1940 to make 
its application to extend its scope to workmen em- 

wStaSIrt M.d in public utmty services end to see- 

men. . ^ ^ , . . , —. 

of the on tn’ww in 1“^ P- 2*2, 
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Tlie Madras Government also passed an Act (m this subject in 
1941 knotvn as the Madras Workmens’ Protection Act, 1941. 

The Government of Bihar enacted the Bihar Workmens’ Protec¬ 
tion Act, 1948, which is designed to prevent the recovery of debts 
from certain classes of workmen by besetting the places where they 
work or receive their wages and to protect sum workmen from 
molestation and intimidation by their creditors. Besetting with a 
view to recovering debt is punishable with a fine or imprisonment 
up to 6 months or with both. 



CHAPTER X 

INDIAN LABOUR OVERSEAS 

The various aspects ot conditions of labour within the country 
nave been discussed in the foregoing chapters. In order to make the 
study of Indian labour complete, we shall discuss in this chapter the 
position of labour of Indian origin settled overseas. 

The how of Indian workers to new plantations in newly dis¬ 
covered countries had actually started in the early part of the 19th 
century when the economic and political power of India had 
weakened and had necessitated the search for employment outside 
the borders of the country. With the abolition of slavery the planters 
in certain countries were also compelled to search for" cheap labour 
supply elsewhere a,nd such labour was available in abundance in 
India at that time. Many of the workers, who had originally gone out 
with the intention of returning after some time and had the right of 
repatriation after a specified period of contract, however, preferred 
to settle down in the countries -o which they had migrated. Table 
No. CXVI shows the number of persons of Indian origin and 
their proportion to the total population of some overseas countrie-s. 

A detailed account of the conditions of labour of Indian origin 
in different couplrics is given in the following paragraphs.— 

United Kingdom 

According to the information available in the Bureau, the esti¬ 
mated number of Indian rvorkers in the United Kingdom was about 
80,000. 

The majoritv of these workers are illiterate or barely literate in 
English. Most of them are unskilled labourers with a small percentage 
only of semi-skilled workers. There are no special wage rates, hous¬ 
ing, educational and medical facilities for Indian workers as they 
are entitled to the same treatment as British subjects. 

Ceylon 

Labour of Indian origin in Ceylon is mainly employed in tea and 
rubber plantations. During the year 1956. labourers of Indian origin 
employed in estates was 4 35.845. The Ceylon Government, who are 
pursuing a policy of Cevlonisation which has found expression in the 
Ceylon Citizenship Act. 1948. the Immigration and Emigration Act 
and the Indian Residents Citizenship Act of 1949. have left little 
scope for the employment of fresh immigrants in Ceylon. In addition 
to restrictions imposed on immigration, the tendency is to deprive 
such labourers of Indian origin, as have not been able to acquire 
Ceylon Citizenship, of employment and benefits under the National 
Insurance and other social welfare schemes. For the last few years, 
the citizenship law is being administered in a very stringent manner 
and a large number of applications of Indian labourers for Ceylon 
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TABLE NO. CXVI 

Number oe Persons oe Indian Origin and their Proportion to Total 
Population op Overseas Countries 


(ountry 

Year 1«» 
which 

iuIbnuAiion 

'I'ntal 

population 

5 

I’opulntion of 
Indian origin 

4 

Percentage of 
column 4 to 
cfdumn 3 

5 

\ nitrd King<J(»iii 

1957 

5.80,09,000 

♦l,50.(UhJ 

2-8 


‘ 




(«^ylorj 

I95<i 

S9,L'9.tt(‘0 

;4,:i5,S45 

4*9 

1*,H M»M 


1.49.97,149 

10.17.vK25 

9-9 i 

iVdcratinn of Midaya 

1958 

94.95,222 

;‘tL95,9H5 

10-8 1 

sini»Hpore 

195k 

15.14.90o 

<1,29.500 

2*0 1 

I 

AW (\nirai Afneo 




I 

K(*nya 

195H 

9:1,51.000 

1,95,000 

2*9 ; 

Tanganyikii .. .. 

I95S , 

.S9,l9.00tl 

iS0,900 i 

0-9 1 

i 

Uganda ., .. i 

I95K 

57,97,00fl i 

■158,700 i 

1 

1*0 j 

i 

Zanzibar ,. .. ' 

I5.:M95K 

♦*2.99,111 i 

ei 8,334 

6-1 1 

Federation of Rhodesia nr»d 

I9r>t'. ■ 

47,K0.(K)0 

9,000 

! (h2 ! 

Nynsaland. 

1 



1 

! i 

South Afrir .. 

I‘:5l 

12.487.227 

' 3.58.7:18 • 

1 

“ 1 

f pilies j 




1 

1 

.lamai( a , 

1957 

15.00,000 

24,900 

; 

'rrinidad and Tobagf> .. ' 

I!t57 

7,20,80(» : 

2,67,(KHt 

87*0 

Brit ish Guiana 

1957 

4,89,9(M1 

2,38,950 

49*1 

Other' 


1 



Fiji Islands .. I 

1959 ; 

i 

tt8.45,737 

1,99,403 

! 49*0 

1 

Dependencies .. .. 

1957 I 

5,96,921 ' 

Md.H7i 1 

^ i\7‘4 


♦ This fijfure is a very rough estimate and based on the 1951 (k)n8U« with Inter modifieationg. 
The Census figiiro merely gives the number of ^leople residing in Cnited Kingdom who were 
born in India. This necessarily included famih>.s of British Service p(‘ople and Officials who 
had returned to United Kingdom after 1947. 
t Estate workers only, 

X including Ceylonese and Pakisianiw. 

§ Including Pakistanis, 

j! It inclodes the naUonals of Pakistan and Goa as well. 

The figure refers to Asiatics of whom 98 per cent., were Indians. 

♦♦ Provisional. 

It The estimated population at the end of 1967 wae 8,61,088. 
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citizenship have been rejected. During the last three years there have 
been more departures of Indian estate labourers as compared to their 
arrivals in Ceylon, as shown by the following figures; — 


Y(m * i 

! 

.Arrivals 

Departures 

.. .. ., .. . . _ 1 

JM)i: 

2,339 



2,3.30 

lor>7 

1 1,072 

3,881 

...—.-....- . . . _ . . 

1 



The following were the minimum daily rates of wages inclusive of 
special allowances paid to tea and rubber estate workers in 1957 and 
1958 respectively. 


TABLE NO. CXVII 


Minimum Rates of Wages Inclusive of Special Allowances in Tea 
AND Rubber Estates of Ceylon during the years 1957 and 1958 
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Esf lie 

Men 

Weineii 

Children 

Men 

Women 

Childrcti 



Ks, (!. 

Rs- C. 

Rh. C. 

Rs. C. 

1 

R». 

C. 

Tea 

2 38 

1 89 

1 57 

2 42 ; 

1 92 

1 

60 

1 Rubber .. .. 

2 53 ! 

i 

! 2 U 

1 82 

I 2 57 ■ 

2 17 

i 

1 

85 


The Colombo Consumer Price Index Number with base average 
prices 1952=100 was 105.0 in 1958 as compared to 102.8 in 1957. 

Besides wages and dearness allowance, every Indian male 
worker and resident widow with at least one non-working child is 
entitled to Jth bushel of rice free of cost every month. A normal 
working day comprises 9 hours with one hour’s interval at mid-day. 
Overtime work is paid for at IJ times the ordinary rate. Employers 
are bound by law to provide work for six days in the week or pay 
for such periods to all labourers of Indian origin. A labourer is ei^ 
titled to annual holidays with pay at the rate of one day for each 
unit of 5 days worked in excess of 228 days in the case of J^en 
workers and 204 days in the case of women and children, ^bject 
to a maximum of 12 days per year. Every woman worker who has 
worked for 150 days or more on the same estate within the year 
immediately preceding her confinement is entitled to Rs. 42 as 
maternity benefit. With the permission of the Commissioner of 
Labour, an employer instead of paying the cash benefit of Rs. 42 in 
full, may provide certain facilities such as the use of a m^emity 
ward or services of a qualified midwife. In that case, the cash bene¬ 
fit payable is only Rs. 24. 

I,;B164DoaB—24(a) 
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Medical, housing, educational and! recreational facilities are 
shared by both Sinhalese and Indian labourers. There are hospitals, 
dispensaries and creches in a number of estates. The estates employ 
midwives for maternity and child welfare work. Maternity benefits 
are paid and there is provision tor the payment of compensation to 
workers against disablement or death. 

Labourers tivc in line rooms which usually are of back to back 
type. Some of the estates have constructed a lew cottage type line 
rooms as well. Recently, an estate in the upcountry area has con¬ 
structed a set of flats for the labourers. There are just a few estates 
with line rooms electi ified There were no extensive plans for line 
room buildings. The co.st of a line room is approximately Rs. 2,500. 
Water is supplied by means of a pipe, well, etc. There are latrines 
but the number is considered to be inadequate. Some estates pro¬ 
vide volleyball and badminton courts for labourers. Some estates 
have provided reading room facilities also. 


There were 884 estate schools in 1956 as against 881 in 1954. The 
percentage of attendance was 61.84. Most of the estate schools are 
private-owned. Just a small number of them have been taken over 
by the Government. 


Burma 

The available information was given in the 1955-56 issue of the 
Year Book*. No later data are available. 

Malaya 

Malaya needed additional laboui’ when they started developing 
plantations and tin industries. They started giving assistance to South 
Indians and Chinese in immigrating to their country. Between 1907 
and 1938, recruitment was controlled and stimulated by the, Indian 
Immigration Committee with the assistance of money available from 
the Indian Immigration Fund to which all employers of Indian labour 
were to contribute. In 1938, the Government of India stopped the 
migration of unskilled labour from India to Malaya, with the result 
that the number of Indians employed there had decreased to 2,06,000 
in 1947 as compared to 2,58,000 in 1938. In August 1953, the Govern¬ 
ment of Malaya introduced new Immigration Regulations which 
further made the entry of Indians into Malaya difficult. The total 
number of Indians, including Pakistanis and Ceylonese, in Malaya in 
1958 was 6,95,985 out of a total population of 64,65,222. Of these, 
2,33,^0 Indian labourers were employed in various sectors during the 
year under review. Majority of them, about 1,42,600 were employed 
in Rubber Industry and a good number of Indian labourers were 
working for Government. ■ 

Wages in Malaya are paid on monthly basis and in Rubber In¬ 
dustry they depend upon the price fluctuations of-rubber. During 1958, 
the average earnings of a labourer in this industry were $3.00 per dav 


^Mim Kahoiir Ymr Book, 1955-56, pp. 358-59. 
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while those in the employ of Government and ether quasi-Govemment 
bodies were as given below; — 


Name of Departmenl 

Nature of work 

Hales of 
wages per 
day 



$ 1 

Public Worlf8 DepHrlmetit .. 

L'liclabi-iiiieti 

3-00 


Classified 

3-12 

t 

Miinioipulily 

'I'own Cleausiog 

2-92 

j 

Jload Mel ailing 

1 3-16 

Oiiiral Eletrlrit'iiy ((^ua.si-Gover 

I’lK'lassilied 

1 3*08 

1 nment). 

Classified 

3*28 

1 i 


The Labour Department, under the authority of the Labour 
Code, ensures that adequate accommodation is provided to workers 
in almost every place of employment, although the law does not 
compel the employer to provide living accommodation. Certain em¬ 
ployers were paying housing allowance in lieu of accommodation. 
However, the Department of Labour, in all possible cases, advises 
and assists the employers in respect of housing problem by show¬ 
ing approved plans, etc-, and once accommodation is approved and 
provided for, the employer under no circumstances can alter that 
without the permission of the Department of Labour and Health. 
According to the approved plans, the housing scheme envisages 
adequaie facilities for potable water supply if pipe water is not 
available, proper sanitary arrangements and necessary precautions to 
prevent and eradicate malaria. During the year 1958, pipe water was 
supplied to 85 per cent., of the labour force and 29 per cent., had free 
electricity in their quarters. There were about 8,000 units 
including 2,000 converted from old accommodation, to accommodate 
1,42,600 workers in Malaya’s Planting Industry alone. 

There were adequate medical facilities for the workers in all 
places of employment. Apart from the nearby Government hospitals, 
most of the estates were having qualified dressers in their dis¬ 
pensaries. Group hospitals were also being run jointly by neighbour¬ 
ing estates where facilities were available for ‘in-patients’— 
particularly maternity cases. 

Free education was imparted to 6.24,000 ,children in their res¬ 
pective mother tongues in 25 per cent., of the total estates. The 
employers also helped 5,700 children to attend schools other than 
those maintained by them. 

Recreational facilities like outdoor games were provided to the 
workers. Other facilities made available were; public wireless set 
for 60 cent., of the labourers, free cinema for 67 per cent., of 
them and cooperative shops for 9 per cent., of the workers. Creches 
were available for only 87 per cent., of the labour force and they 
were catering to nearly 37,200 children who were also given free 
milk and meals. 
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All employees above 16 were covered by the provisions of the 
Employees’ Provident Fund to which the workers and employers 
contributed equally. Membership of the Fund was compulsory. All 
female workers were eligible for maternity leave and allowance. 
Ninety per cent., of the directly employed workers in the planting 
industry were getting annual leave apart from the maximum of 14 
days annual paid sick leave. Places of employment were governed 
by the Weekly Holidays Ordinance and the workers were covered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance. 

Singapore 

The total number of persons of Indian origin including Pakis¬ 
tanis, in Singapore was 1,29.500 out of a total population of 15,14,900. 
On 30th September 1959, there were 50,662 workmen of Indian 
origin employed in various industries in Singapore. Of these 25,331 
workmen were engaged in agriculture, forestry, hunting and fish¬ 
ing. Free medical attention was available at Government hospitals. 
Under the Labour Ordinance, sick leave is allowed, under certain 
conditions, to workmen. Female workers, in addition, are entitled 
to maternity benefits. Some private employers provide housing to 
their workmen. Educational and recreational facilities are also avail¬ 
able to workers. Other facilities enjoyed by workers were: 11 paid 
holidays in a year to double wages in lieu thereof and 7 days paid 
leave for every twelve months of continuous service with the same 
employer. 

East and Central Africa 

Kenya —The estimated number of Indian population including 
Pakistanis and Goans, in Kenya in 1958 was 1,65.000 out of a total 
population of 63,51,000, i.e., 2.6 per cent., as against 97,687 out of 
54,05,966, i.e., 1.8 per cent., in 1948. The Colony’s employed popula¬ 
tion as on 28th June 1957, totalled 6,14,395 persons of all races, of 
whom 37,166 i.e., 6 per cent., were Asians v.'hich included Indians, 
Pakistanis, Goans, Seychellois. Arabs and all others who are not 
racially African or European. 69.4 per cent, of Asians were employed 
in private industry and commerce; 29.2 per cent., in public services 
and the remaining 14 per cent., in agriculture. The Cost of Living 
Index Number for Nairobi with Base August 1939=100 was 288 in 
I^cember 1958 and 1957 and 279 in December 1956. The average 
earnings of Non-African employees during 1956 and 1957 were as 
follows: 



1956 

1957 


£ 

£ 

1, Primte 



Men 

467 

478 

Women 

335 

8^ 

2« PtthUc — 



Men .. w .. .. 

516 

568 

Women 

400 

450 

3. A^irMtiunt — 



Men 

488 

488 
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Tanganyika —In 1957, there were 71,760 Indians including 
Pakistanis out of a total population of 87,88,466*. The number of 
Asians employed in all registered factories on 31st December, 1956 
was only 3,184, i.e., 5.1 per cent., of the total employment in register¬ 
ed factories. The cost of Living Index (excluding rent) for Dar-Es- 
Salaam with Base December 1950=100 was 142 in October 1958, as 
against 140 in October 1957. The persons of Indian origin are not 
working as labourers in Tanganyika. 

Upunda—Indians (including Pakistanis and Goans, etc.) in 
Uganda numbered 58,700 in 19,58. The number of Asian employees 
during 1958 was 9,962. The Cost of Living Index For Kampala with 
Base December 1951=100 was 136 in December 1958, as compared to 
135 in December 19,57. and 132 in December 1956. 

Indian Labour is not of unskilled type in Uganda; mostly they 
are skilled workers and supervisors. The wage levels of Indian em¬ 
ployees take them outside the scope of the Uganda Employment 
Ordinance which only applies to persons whose wages are,Sh. 150/- 
p.m. or less. There is. therefore, no statutory obligation 'fqr em¬ 
ployers to provide medical facilities and housing for such employees, 
although these are usually provided for in the employment con¬ 
tracts of Indians who are admitted on Temporary Employment 
Passes. 

A few of the larger employers, such as the two big Sugar Com¬ 
panies. do in fact provide full medical facilities for Indians at their 
places of employment. Moreover, any employee, of whatever race, 
can obtain treatment at any of the Government hospitals or dis- 
pensaVies throughout the country. 

In most cases emjaloyers provide housing to their Indian em¬ 
ployees, who are noimally charged rent for the accommodation 
which they occupy. In the larger towns accommodation has been 
more of a problem than in the rural areas, but as a I'esult of con¬ 
siderable amount of building in recent years, the position is now 
much easier. 

Educational and recreational facilities are not usually provided 
by employers, though the two big sugar companies piovide adequate 
facilities of this type for their Indian employees and their families. 
Schools for Indian children and recreational clubs for members of 
the Indian community are to be found in all the large and many of 
the small centres of population. 

Zanzibar —In 1958, there wei’e 18,334 Indians, including Pakis¬ 
tanis, out of a total population of 2,99,111. In 1953. the total popula¬ 
tion was estimated to be about 274 thousands. 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland~The estimated number 
of Asians (including Pakistanis and Goans) was 20,800 at the end of 
December 1957. There were practically no Indian labourers in the 
Federation and, therefore, no local wages had been fixed by the 
Government for them. The Cost of Living Index Number for Non- 
Africans in Northern Rhodesia with Base August 1939=100 was 210 
in September 1958, as compared to 204 in September 1957 and 196 
to September 1956. __ 
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South Africa —The available information was given in 1955-56 
issue of the Indian Labour Year Book. Later data are not available. 

British West Indies includimj British Guiana —Indian labour 
was first introduced into British Guiana. Trinidad and Jamaica dur¬ 
ing the years 1838, 1844 and 1845 respectively on an indentured 
system. By 1911, immigration came to an end as far as Jamaica and 
British Guiana were concerned. In Trinidad, the migration continu¬ 
ed till 1917, when it ceased aliogether. The number of persons of 
Indian origin and their percentagv..s to the total population in each 
of these three areas are given i!i fable No. CXVI. Labourers of 
Indian origin are mostly employed in Sugar plantations where they 
do field work. The work in factories connected with plantations is 
mostly done by Negroes. 

Labourers of Indian origin are paid at the same rates as others. 
The Cost of Living Index Number for workeis of Indian origin 
working in Sugar Plantation in British Guiana with Base 1938=100 
was 314 in December 1956, as compared to 319 in December 1955. 
Wage rates of piece-worker {r(sidenl) in Sugar factories during 1955, 
ranged from £1-4-0 to L2-13-2L With regard to medical, housing, 
educational and I'ecrealiona! facilities also there was no discrimina¬ 
tion between the laboureis of Indian origin and others. 

Mauritius —The estimated number of persons of Indian origin 
on 31st December 1957, was 4,01,871 out of the total population of 
5,96,621, i.e.. 67.4 per cent. Ail these persons of Indian origin are 
Mauritian British subject.s. Separate P.gines of labourers of Indian 
origin are not available. During 1957. L06,444 workers of Indian 
origin were employed in various sectors. Indian labour is employed 
mainly in sugar and tea plantations. 

The average weekly earnings including overtime payments, 
bonuses, etc., of workers in principal industries ranged from appro¬ 
ximately Rs. 11 to Rs. 60 depending upon the type of work done and 
the grade of worker. The Cost of Living Indices of manual workers 
during 1956 and 1957 were 366 and 363 respectively, with Base 
1939=100. 

Monthly workers are entitled to free medical treatment. Hospi¬ 
tals and dispensaries are maintained in most of the sugar estates. 
Female labourers are further entitled to maternity allowance. 
Labourers get free accommodation or allowance in lieu thereof. All 
the sugar estates are now gradually replacing straw huts with 
modern houses. A greater number of concrete buildings for two 
families comprising a kitchen, a bathroom and sanitary facilities 
had been built during 1957, on the main estates and their annexes. 
Community centres, baitkas. recreation rooms, clubs with wireless 
sets, loud speakers and football grounds for the recreation of 
workers were continued to be provided by the employers. 

Fiji Islands 

In 1879, the first group of Indian labourers was introduced to 
work in the sugarcane fields and cocoanut plantations under the 
indentured system which has now been abolished. After 1946, there 
was little organised immigration of Indians into the islands but the 
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community of Indian origin had by then become firmly rooted. The 
number of persons of Indian origin in Fiji in September 1956, was 

I, 69,403 out of an approximate total population of 3,45,737. Persons 
of Indian origin are the main producers of sugarcane which is grown 
on freehold land or on land leased fiom the Fijians or from the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company Ltd. Processing of the sugarcane 
is entirely in the hands of this company. 

The majority of the population, both Fijian and Indian, is not 
wage earning but settled on land. In 1957, there were 23,376 manual 
wage earners as against 23,107 in 1956 and 21,734 in 1955. Of these, 

II, 352 were of Indian origin in 1957 as against 11,320 in 1956 and 
10,830 during the year 1955. The.se figures do not include domestic 
servants, casual stevedores, seasonal and agricultural workers, 
salaried and non-juanual workers. The workers are mainly employ¬ 
ed in Sugar Manufacture and Transport. Building and Allied Trades, 
Wholesale and Retail Trade and Government Departments. The 
number of children and women wage-earners is insignificant. Fifteen 
years is the statutory minimum age for c.mployment in industrial 
undertakings. 


The average weekly earnings of skilled workers (both Fijians 
and Indians) in 1.950 were £6-14-6 and those of tlic unskilled workers 
£3-7-0. An unskilled casual labourer usualiy earned about 2 shillings 
per hour in the city area. 

Two cost of living indices are maintained, each with Base 
1939=100. The index numbers were as follows: — 


i 

i 

October 

am 

October 

1958 

1. Workei'S of Indian origin (SUV^A) ,. 

279 

278 

2» Workers of Indian origin (Others) .. 

317 

319 





The w'orkers get free out-door treatment at an Assistant Medi¬ 
cal Practitioners clinic and in-door treatment in a general w^'ard of 
a public hospital. Provision exists for free maintenance and treat¬ 
ment of workers suffering from tuberculosis. 

' No housing facilities are provided as a rule but the Colonial 
Sugar Refinery Company which employs considerable number of 
labourers of Indian origin provides housing facilities although these 
are not very good. 

Poor accommodation often leads to poor disciplining of children, 
and in all cases the overcrowding of accommodation means that 
there are few facilities for home occupations or recreations. No edu- 
^ cational or recreational fecilities are provided to the labourers as 
such. 
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Till 1956, there was no factory legislation, but there were 
numerous provisions in the laws of the colony for the protection of 
workers. An Ordinance provided for compensation for accidents and 
certain occupational diseases. In 1957. a considerable amount of 
legislation was enacted. Some important ones were as follows: — 

1. Wages Councils Ordinance —which provides for the 

establishment of Wage Councils. 

2. Factory Ordinance —which provides Cor the regulation of 
the conditions of employment in factories and other places 
as regards the health, safety and welfare of persons employ¬ 
ed therein, for the safety and inspection of certain plant 
and machinery, and for purpo.ses incidental to, or connected 
with matters aforesaid. 

3. Workmen's Compensutioii (Amendment) Ordinance —which 
increases amounts of compensation and facilitates settle¬ 
ments. 

Thirty-seven Indians were repatriated to India under the Indian 
Immigrants (Repatriation) Ordinance. Thirty-four were granted 
free passages by air to Sydney and by ship from Sydney to Bombay. 
The other three who made their own arrangements to travel to 
India were given each a grant of £ 107-15s.-6d. towards their passage 
costs. 



CHAPTER XI 

INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 

Ohjecls —Tht' International Labour Organisation (l.L.O.) was 
established by the Peace Treaty of 1919 with the sole object of serv¬ 
ing international peace through the establishment of social justice. 
It is one of the very few international organisations which , have 
survived the Second World War. An agreement bringing the Organi¬ 
sation into relationship with the United Nations and defining its 
status as a specialised agency of the U.N. came into force upon its 
approval by the U.N. General Assembly on December 14. 1946. The 
I.LO. is unique among international organisations for its tripartite 
structure because it includes representatives not only of govern¬ 
ments but also of employers and workers as well. The aims and 
objectives of the Organisation were redefined by the Declaration of 
Philadelphia adopted at the 26th Session of the International Labour 
Conference held in May 1944. This Declaration reaffirmed the funda¬ 
mental principles upon which the Organisation is ba.sed and. in 
particular, that; ‘'(a) Labour is not a commodity; (b) freedom of ex¬ 
pression and of association are essential to sustained progress; 
(c) poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere; 
and (d) war against want requires to be carried on with unrelenting 
vigour within each nation, and by continuous and concerted inter¬ 
national efforts in which the representatives of workers and em¬ 
ployers, enjoying equal status with those of Goveimments, join with 
them in free discussion and democratic decision with a view to the 
promotion of the common welfare”. It asserts the primacy of the 
social objective in international policy and defines the objectives as 
being the attainment of conditions in which all human beings, ir¬ 
respective of race, creed and sex. have the right to pursue both 
their material well-being and their spiritual development in condi¬ 
tions of freedom and dignify, of economic security and equal oppor¬ 
tunity. The Declaration recognises for this purpose the solemn obli¬ 
gations of the Organisation to promote programmes to achieve full 
employment and the raising of standards of living, just share of the 
fruits of progress to all and a minimum living wage to all employed 
and in need of such protection, recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining, extension of social security measures, etc. 

The scope and emphasis of social policy throughout the world 
have changed recently, particularly since the Second World War. 
Several nations containing more than one-third of the world’s 
population and belonging mostly to Asia and Africa have attained 
independent status. The balance between the continents in the 
annals of the Organisation altered rapidly and profoundly. The 
international setting within which the I.L.O. had to do its work was, 
thus, radically transformed. The presence of India and other under¬ 
developed Asian countries in the I.L.O. made the Organisation 
gradually pay greater attention to the problems of the under¬ 
developed countries. It has been the endeavour of the LL.O. to meet 
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thf tieeds (jf such countries by expanding technical assistance activi¬ 
ties and developing programmes in the field of man-power, training 
and productivity. 

The evolution in the scope and emphasis of social policy has had 
its effect not only on the programme but also on the structure and 
urganisalion of the I.L.O. The I.L.O. has more experts working in 
different countries on its behalf and field offices have been set up to 
assist in the development of the technical a,ssistcince programme in 
under-developed areas. 

Memhertship and finances —On 31st December, 1958, eighty 
nations were members of the I.L.O., India being its member since its 
esLablishinent in 1919. The latest country to become a member was 
Guinea. The I.L.O. is financed by contributions paid annually by 
Governments of the Member Stales. The budget is divided among 
them according to a scale that is fixed by the conference, on the 
recommendation of the Governing Body, by a two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast by the delegates present. The rate of contribution 
has hitherto been fixed on an ad-hoc basis from year to year, after 
taking into account the paying capacity of each Member State. The 
total gross expenditure budget of the I.L.O. for 1959 is U.S. $8,639,857 
as compared to $8,073,901 for 1958. India's gross contribution to the 
budget for 1959 is U.S. $283,191 (Rs. 1,347,989.16) i.e.. 3.32 per cent., 
as compared to 3.35 per cent., amounting to $267,092 (Rs. 1,271,357.92) 
for 1958. The net contribution paid by India after taking into account 
the surplus carried over from the previous year was $252,408.00 
(Rs. 12,01,462.08) for 1958. From the point of view of contribution 
to the budget of the Organisation, India's position continued to be 
.seventh in order after U.S.A.. U.K.. U.S.S.R.. France. Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and Canada. 

Structure —The three principal organs of the I.L.O. are: (a) the 
International Labour Office, which is its permanent Secretariat; 
(b) the Governing Body, which is its executive; and (c) the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference. The composition of these organs is given 
below; — 

(a) International Labour Office —The Office is responsible, inter- 
alia, for collection and distribution of information on subjects relat¬ 
ing to the conditions of industrial life and labour, examination of 
subjects coming up before the Conference and Committees and pre¬ 
paration of documents thereon, conduct of special investigations, 
etc. It thus serves as a research centre and a clearing house of in- 
formafion on social and industrial questions. The Director-General 
is the Chief Executive of the Office.. The number of established posts 
provided for in the budget of the I.L.O. for 1959, including field 
offices is 793 of which 306 posts are of the rank of Member of ^vi¬ 
sion 'and above. The number of Indian nationals on the staff of the 
I.L.O., excluding the branch office but including the Asian Field 
Office (excepting Local Staff) is 14. All the Indian employees are of 
the rank of Member of Division and above. Of the Indian Officials, 
one is in the rank of Assistant Director,General, one in the rank of 
Counsellor, one in the rank of Chief of Division and one in the rank 
of Executive Assistant to the Director General. 
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Mention may be made here of the branch office of the LL.O. 
at New Delhi. This office was established in 1928. It serves as a link 
between the International Labour Office at Geneva on the one hand 
and the Government and employers’ and workers’ organisations in 
India on the other. It keeps its Head Office informed of the social 
and economic developments in India by periodic reports and acts as 
a clearing house of informatir)u on subjects falling within the scope 
of the Organisation. The Director is the head of the branch office. 

(b) Governing Body —Tlie Governing Body of the International 
Laboiu’ Office is a tripartite body and consists of 40 members. 20 
representing Governments, lO representing employers and 10 repre¬ 
senting workers. Ten Government seats are held permanently by 
ten States of Chief industrial importance of which India is one. The 
remaining Government Seals are held by the representatives of 
Governmi?nts elected for a period of three years by the Government 
delegates of the Member States other than the States of Chief indus¬ 
trial importance. The employers’ and workers’ members are elected 
for a three yeai- period by the employers’ or workers’ delegates 
respectively to the Ct)nference and are regarded as being representa¬ 
tives of the entire body of employers’ and workers’ delegates to the 
Conference. The Governing Body normally meets three times a year, 
and its chairman and vice-chairman are elected annually.* The 
main functions of the Governing Body arc: to elect the Director- 
General; to integrate the w'ork of the various committees and com¬ 
missions of the l.L.O. set up to deal with particular aspects of social 
and labour conditions; to determine policy and work programme; 
and to prepare the annual budget. 

(c) International Labour Conference —The General Conference, 
which is usually convened once a year, is composed of four represen¬ 
tatives of each of the Member States of whom two are Government 
delegates and the other two delegates representing respectively the 
employers and work-people of each of the Member States. Each 
delegate may be accompanied by advisers not exceeding tv/o in 
number for each item on the agenda of the Conference. The repre¬ 
sentatives. of Governments, employers and workers are equal in 
status at the Conference.! The non-governmental delegates and 
advisers are to be chosen by the Governments concerned in agree¬ 
ment with the industrial organisations, wherever such organisations 
exist, which are most representative of the employers or ’Work-people, 
as the case may be. In addition to the regular delegates and advisers, 
the conference may be attended by representatives drawn from non¬ 
metropolitan terFitories, representatives of official international 
organisations, and representatives of non-governmental interna¬ 
tional organisations with which the LL.O. has entered into consul¬ 
tative relationship, such as the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

The Conference is the policy-making body of the oi’ganisation. 
Its principal function is to establish international social standards 
in the sha pe of C onv ention s and. R ecommendations. Besides deter- 

Chairman is elected from among the goTernmeht representatives, and the two vice 
clkAifiiMni, one eaoh from the workers* and the Employers* group* 
f Sadh delegate is entitled to vote individually on any question, 
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mining the expenditure and income budget of the Organisation from 
year to year, the Conference also adopts Resolutions on the current 
or future work of the Organisation. Some of the Resolutions, at 
times, prescribe standards of social and economic policy which are 
of permanent interest. 

Other Organs —The other organs of the I.L.O. include Regional 
Conferences. Industrial Committees for major industries and other 
committees. Theri' is also a scries of advisory and expert committees 
dealing with such subjects as accident prevention, industrial hygiene, 
workeits’ recreation, co-operative movement, development projects, 
etc. 

Conventions and Recommendations —^The conclusions of the 
Conference generally take the form either of a Convention or a 
Recommendation. A two-thirds majority is necessary »on the final 
vote for the adoption of a Convention or a Recommendation. The 
conventions and the Recommendations taken together constitute the 
International Labour Code'. The conference has adopted in the course 
of its forty-two sessions held so far. 111 Conventions and 111 Recom¬ 
mendations covering a variety of subjects. A complete list of these 
Conventions and Recommendations is given in Appendix II. 

Ratification —The Constitution of the Organisation requires 
every Member State to place all Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the Conference before the appropriate authority or autho¬ 
rities for enactment of legislation or other action to give effect to 
them. In case it meets the approval of the competent authority, the 
Convention is to be formally ratified and communicated to the 
Director-General. A Recommendation is, however, not required to 
be formally ratified. Further, a Convention has either to be ratified 
in toto or not at all but this is not the case in respect of a Recom¬ 
mendation. which is only a guide to national action and Member 
States may give effect to its provisions as far as practicable in the 
light of their local conditions. India had up to the end of 1958 rati¬ 
fied 24 Conventions mentioned in the statement below: — 


List of International Labour Conventions Ratified by India 


1 

i 

Conventions 

2 

Date of 
registra¬ 
tion of 
ratification j 

9 j 

No.l .. 

Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919 —limiting the hours of 
work in industrial undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight 
in the week). 

14 - 7-21 1 

i 

No. 4 .. 

Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919-~conceming employment of 
women during night. 

14 - 7-21 

No. 5 .. 

Minimum Age (Industry) invention, 1919- fixing minimum age for 
admission of children to industrial employment. 

9-9-55 

No. 6 .. 

Night Work of Young Persons, (Industry) Convention, 1919-eon- 
ceming the night work of young persons employed in industry 

Right of Association (Agriculture) Convention,'1921—concerning the 
. rights of association and combination of agrionHural workm. 

14 - 7-21 

No. 11 .. 

11 - 5-28 

No. 14 .. 

Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921—concerning the application 
of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings. v 

11 - 5-23 
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List of International Labour Conventions Ratified by India— contd . 


1 ' 

2 

3 

No. lA .. 

Minimum Age (Trimmersi and Stokers) Convention, 1021—fixing the 
initiimuni age for the adiniHsion of young jv*rRons to employment as 
trimmers or stokers. i 

20-11.22 

No. 16 .. 

Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921— ! 
eoncerningeompulflory medical examination of chilclren and young j 
persons employed at sea. ; 

1 

20-11-22 

.No. 18 .. 

Workmen’s C/ompensation (Occupational Diseases) (Nmvention, | 
1925 —concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases | 

30-9-27 

No. 19 .. 

Equality of Treatment (Accident Comiiensation) Convention, 192o— 
concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers 
AS n^gards workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

30-9-27 

No. 21 

Insjiection of Emigrant s Convention, 1920—concerning the simplifica- 
tion of the inspection of emigrants on hoard ship. 

14-1-28 

No. 22 .. 

Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convent ion, 1920 

31-10.32 

No. 26 .. 

Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery invention, 1928—concerning the 
creation of minimum wage-fi.xing machinery. 

10-1-55 

1 No. 27 .. 

i 

Marking ol Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) CVmvontion, 
1929—concernfng the marking of the weight on heavy packages ! 
transported by vessels. 

7-9.31 

No. 29 .. 

1 i 

Forced Labour Convention, 1930—concerning abolition of forced or 
compulsory .labour. 

30-11-64 

No. 32 .. 

i 

Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932— 
conoemiog protection against accidents of workers employed in 
loading or unloading ships. 

10-2-47 

No. 41 .. 

i Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1934—oonceniing the 
employment of women during the night. | 

^ i 

22-11.35^ 

No. 4fi .. 

1 Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935—concerning(unploy- 
1 ment of women on underground work in mines of all kinds. 

25.3-38 

lio. 80 .. 

I 

i 

Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946 —concerning partial revision 
of earlier Conventions. 

17-11.47 

No. 81 .. i 

Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 —oooeming labour inspection 
in Industry and Commerce. 

7-4-49 

No. 80 .. 

Night Work (Women) oonveniion (Revised), 1948—concerning night 
work of women employed in industry. 

27.2-60 1 

No. 90 .. 

Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1948 
—concerning the night work of young persons employed in industry. 

27-2-50 

No. 100 

Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951—concerning equal rbmuuera» 
tion for men and women workers for wprk of equal value. 

25-9-58 

No, 107 

Indigenous and Tribal Populations Convention, 1957—conoimittg 
the protection and integration of indigenous and dtber tribal and 
«emi*tribal populations in Independent countries. 

29-9-58 

1 


• but (ihis is no more in force for India as {the latest Convention (No. 89) on the subject 
/bAs iwen ratified by h«. 
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The number of actual ratifications by India does not truely re¬ 
present the implementation of the international standards in the 
country. Several Conventions apply to non-self governing countries 
and need no ratification by India. In a number of cases, a formal 
ratification may not be possible for want of 100 per cent., imple¬ 
mentation or due to some technical reason, e.g., vast administration 
problem, although action may have been taken to follow the spirit 
of the Convention. The essemtial features of some of the unratified 
Conventions have also been incorporated in the national legisla¬ 
tion. 


Mention may be made here of the Committee on Conventions, 
tripartite in character, set up by the Government of India in August, 
19M. to make a systematic study of all the Conventions and make 
recommendations for their ratification, .^n account of their meet¬ 
ings is given elsewhere in this volume."* 

Participation hy India in meetings convened by the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Organisation —India has been actively participating in 
the meetings convened by the I.L.O. In fact she has appointed a 
Labour Attache in the Consulate General of India at Geneva—the 
Headquarters of the I.L.O.—to keep close touch with the activities 
of the I.L.O. Indian, representatives participated in the following 
meetings convened by the I.L.O. during the period. 

International Labour Conference —The 41st (Maritime) Session 
of the International Labour Conference was held at Geneva from 
29th April to 14th May, 1958. The tripartite Indian delegation which 
attended the Conflerence was led by Dr. Nagendra Singh, Director 
General of Shipping, New Delhi. The conference adopted a number 
of Resolutions on such questions as refugee seafarers, welfare, health 
and hygiene on board, accommodation and the jurisdiction over the 
suspension of officers’ certificates of competency. Besides, the Con¬ 
ference adopted the following Conventions and Recommendations: — 

(a) Seafarers’ Indentity Documents Convention. 1958 (No. 
108). 

(b) Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention 
(Revised). 1958 (No. 109). 

(c) Ships’ Medicine Chests Recommendation, 1958 (No. 105). 

(d) Medical Advice at Sea Recommendation, 1958 (No. 106). 

(e) Seafarers’ Engagement (Foreign Vessels) Recommenda¬ 
tion. 1958 (No. 107). 

(f) Social Conditions and Safety (Seafarers) Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1958 (No. 108). 

(g) Wages, Hours of work and Manning (Sea) Recommenda¬ 
tion. 1958 (No. 109). 

The 42nd Session of the International Labour Conference was 
held at Geneva from 4th to 26th June, 1958. A tripartite delegation 
consisting of Government. Employers’ and Workers’ representatives 
under the leadership of Shri R. Venkataraman, Minister for Indus¬ 
tries and Labour. Madras attended the Conference. 


*Obapter IV, Section 4, 
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The conference adoptc'd various resolutions, among others, on 
occupational diseases, human rights, industrial hc'alth and safety 
campaigns, manpowc'r aspects of economic development, manage- 
mc-nt development. mcasui(?s to promote employment and action 
against unemployment, labour management relations, etc. The fol¬ 
lowing Conventions and Recommendations were adopted at the Con¬ 
ference:— 

(a) Convention No. 110 concerning Conditions of Employment 
of Plantation Workers. 

(b) Convention No. Ill concerning Discrimination in respect 
of Employment and Occupation. 

fc) Recommendation No. 110 concerning conditions of em¬ 
ployment of Plantation Workers. 

td) Recommendation No. Ill concerning Discrimination in 
respect of Employment and Occupation. 

From the Indian point of view, the 42nd Session was significant 
as it adopted a Convention and a Recommendation concerning planta¬ 
tion workers—a matter which was raised by the Indian Government 
in 1954—and a Resolution on Management Development which had 
been sponson'd by the Indian Government. 

Asian Advisory Committee —The ninth Session was held at 
Geneva on the 24th and 25lh November, 1958. 

Governinci Body Meetings —Three sessions namely 138th, 139th 
and 140th were held at Geneva during the year—the 138th session 
in March 1958, the 139th in May 1958, the 140th in November 1958. 

Industrial Comrntftee.s—With a view to studying in detail the 
special problems of important industries, the International Labour 
Organisation has set up Industrial Committees for the following 
nine Industrie's: Coal Mining; inland transport; iron and steel; metal 
trade; textiles; building; civil engineering and public works; petro- 
le;im production and refinery; chemicals; and plantations. India is 
a member of all the Industrial Committees except the one relating 
to petroleum production and refinery. Tripartite delegations from 
India, each consisting of five delegates (one Government, two em¬ 
ployers and two workers) participated in the following meetings of 
Industrial Committees of the I.L.O.; — 

(a) Fifth se.ssion of the Chemical Industries Committee held 
at Geneva in February, 1958. 

(b) Sixth session of the Textiles Committee held at Geneva in 
April 1958, 

Other mcetiaps— Representatives or experts from India also' 
participated in the following meetings convened by the I.L.O,; — 

hUlMOofl,)! 25 
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Name «»f the Meetin^r 

Place of 
meeting 

Dale of Meeting 

1 . Ctmimittee of ExjM^rts on the Application tif Con* 
vention.s and Uc('ommendation» (28th seasitm). 

Ceneva 

17-2!i Miircli, 1%8. 

2. Meeting on Conditions W'ork and Employment 
of Nurses. 

Geneva 

O il October, 1058. 

3. Meeting of Experts on Teachers' Problems .. 

Geneva 

2t» October —1 November, 

I 1958. i 

! j 

4* First 'IVipartitf* 'JVchnical Meeting on the Timber 
Industry. 

Geneva 

8-l!t l)e.miil«>r, I'WS. 1 

1 

! ( 

1 ! 


India also participated in an Industrial and Occupational Health 
Conference of South East Asian Countries, jointly sponsored by the 
International Labour Organisation and the World Health Organisa¬ 
tion, which was held at Calcutta from 24 November to 6 Decembei', 
1958. The agenda of the conference included various aspects of occu¬ 
pational health, such as the problem of medical safety and social 
welfare services within the factory, collaboration and co-ordination 
of the activities of factory inspectors and social security agencies: 
training and education of industrial physicians and nurses, etc. 

Technical Assistance Activities —Since its inception, the I.L.O. 
has been rendering technical assistance and since 1950, the assistance 
is being provided within the framewoi'k of the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. The assistance is provided in several fbrms: 
expert advice, organisation of training institutes and programmes; 
exchange of technical information; grant of fellowships and intern¬ 
ships; organisation of seminars and technical conferences; and supply 
of equipment. The fields in which expert assistance has been render¬ 
ed by the I.L.O. and the details of work done by the experts placed 
at the disposal of India arc briefly described below'; — 

Productivity —The Productivity Mission in India, which happens 
to be one of the I.L.O.’s most important producfcvity projects in the 
Asian countries, continued its work with three experts. It assisted 
the National Productivity Centre in Bombay, which was establish¬ 
ed early in 1955 at its instance, in carrying out its various activities 
and. in particular, its training programme. During the period under 
review, one of the I.L.O. productivity experts was assigned the task 
of assisting the Madras State Transport. The other experts assisted 
in conducting a top-management seminar sponsored by the Engi¬ 
neering Association of India and advised on the setting up of local 
productivity councils. While one of the members of the Mission left 
India on completing his assignment in the middle of the year, another 
joined the Mission in November 1958. 

Vocational Training and Instructor Training —A team of I.L.O. 
experts has been assisting the Government of India since 1954 with 
its vocational training programmes. The Senior expert in this field 
also assisted the Government in the development of the new Instruc¬ 
tor Training Institute at Aundh in Bombay State. After completing 
the reorganisation work at the Instructor Training Institute, Koni. 
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he entered the second stage ol his Mission, viz., that of assisting the 
Government in improving and standardising the vocational train¬ 
ing programme in ail the training centres throughout the country. 
The expert in the field of Teaching Techniques started his work of 
training senior masters and others in the month of October 1958 at 
the Central Training Institute, Koni-Bilaspur. 

Vocational Rehabilitation —The expert on the Placement of the 
Physically Handicapped began her six-month assignment in India 
with a view to advising Government on the establishment of a small 
employment organisation for placing disabled in open as well as 
sheltered employment and also investigating the possibility of em¬ 
ployment for the disabled in ordinary commercial and industrial 
undertakings and in the public services. 

Apprenticeship —The I.L.O. Apprenticeship expert formulated 
recommendations on the development of schemes of apprenticeship 
in industry to meet their needs for skilled workers. The expert also 
assisted in drafting the National Apprenticeship Bill. 

Labour-Management Relations —The expert on industrial rela¬ 
tions undertook his assignment, in October 1958, of advising and 
assisting the Government of India particularly in the field of workers’ 
participation in management including the functioning of works 
committees and the possibilities of developing them as part of a 
system of collective bargaining and joint consultation. The terms of 
reference of the expert also included advice on wage policy. 

Labour Statistics —An I.L.O. Statistical Expert was attached to 
the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, and he began his work of 
field survey of unemployment and under-employment in September 
1958. Early in 1958, two experts undertook three month follow-up 
missions: one in Employment Market Information and the other in 
Employment Counselling and Occupational Information. The experts 
reviewed the progress of the two programmes, which are being im¬ 
plemented under the Second Five Year Plan, and tendered advice 
on changes or improvements required. 

Fellowships —The Ministry of Labour and Employment also 
availed of the training facilities abroad provided under the I.L.O. 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and Colombo Plan. 
In all, 22 trainees were sent to different countries for training in 
Trade Unionism. Labour Administration, Labour Management and 
Mines Inspection. 

Under the Point Four Programme, equipment and supplies from 
the U.S.A. were received for the projects relating to Trades Train¬ 
ing and study of the Effect of Thermal Environmental Conditions in 
Industry. 

Technical Assistance provided by India—Four Indian nationals 
were serving as I.L.O. technical experts in other countries at the end 
of 1958, One expert went to Ceylon in 1958 to render technical as¬ 
sistance in the field of Employment, Unemployment and Under- 
emolovment Survey. The other three experts were continuing to 
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render technical assistance in the respective countries as in the pre¬ 
vious year. One of them was in Afghanistan rendering technical as¬ 
sistance in the field ofi industrial co-operatives, the second in the 
Philippines in the field of Co-operative Banking and the third in 
Indonesia in the field of Labour Statistics. 

m 

Under the U.N. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
fl.L.O.) India provided training facilities in the fields of Labour 
Legislation and Labour Administration; Handicrafts, Industrial Arts 
and Village Industries; Industrial placement of the Disabled and 
Co-operative Housing to the I.L.O. trainees from Indonesia, Thai¬ 
land, Ceylon and Peru respectively. 

The International Labour Organisation and Agricultural Labour 

The evolution in the scope and emphasis of social policy, refer¬ 
red to in an earlier section, has also affected the occupations covered 
by it. The early programmes, even of the I.L.O., concerned mostly 
industrial workers although agricultural labour was not altogether 
ignored. For instance, as early as in 1923, the first session of the 
Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee was hold. Thereafter eight 
regular sessions of the Committee were held before the outbreak of 
the first World War. A Permanent Agricultural Committee w^as also 
constituted which held its first session in 1938. The Committee was 
reconstituted after the Second World War and since then. India has 
been taking an active part in the deliberations of this Committee. 
With the increasing participation of underdeveloped countries, w'here 
agricultural workers are the largest segment in the labour force, 
and the importance of a sound agricultural policy for economic ex 
oansion. the agricultural problems have become more important in 
recent years within the I.L.O’s programme. 

The Preparatory Session of the Asian Regional Conference of 
the International Labour Organisation was held in New Delhi in 
October-November. 1947. One of the resolutions passed at this session 
concerned wage policy which covered agriculture also. 

In pursuance of the decision of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organisation taken at its 105th Session (June. 
1948). an outline report on “Wage Regulation in Agriculture and 
Introduction ofi Measures to Enhance the Earnings of Primary Pro¬ 
ducers” was prepared by the International Labour Office and for¬ 
warded to the Government of India, Ministry of Labour. This was 
followed up by a Consultative Tripartite Meeting held in New Delhi 
on the 28th December 1958, under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Labour. Government of India. At this meeting the matter was fur¬ 
ther discussed with the I.L.O. representative with a view to prepar¬ 
ing a comprehensive report on the subject and placing it before the 
first session of the Asian Regional Conference held in Ceylon in 
January 1950. The subject “Agricultural Wages and Incomes of 
Primary Producers” was discussed in the above Conference and a 
resolution embodying certain guiding principles was adopted. The 
more important of these related to the establishment of minimum 
wage fixing machinery in agriculture with equal representation for 
employers and workers, fixation of wages (including perquisites) 
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adequate to satisfy the minimum needs of an agricultural worker 
and his family, differential rates of wages according to skill involv¬ 
ed. and the regulation of payments in kind. 

The 33rd Session of the International Labour Conference held 
at Geneva in June-July 1950, discussed a general report on “Labour 
Problems in Agriculture” as well as the subject of “Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery in Agriculture". The discussions on the latter sub¬ 
ject were followed up by adoption of a Convention and a Recom¬ 
mendation on the subject at the 34th Session of the Conference held 
in June-July, 1951. 

At the 35th Session of the International Labour Conference held 
at Geneva in June 1952, a Convention (No. 101) concerning Holidays 
with Pay in Agriculture was adopted which inter-alia, provides that 
“workers employed in agricultural undertakings and allied occupa¬ 
tions shall be granted an annual holiday with pay after a period of 
continuous service with the same employer”. Countries ratifying the 
Convention are left free to decide the manner in which this provi¬ 
sion is to be carried out. The Convention is supplemented by a 
Recommendation. 

The Permanent Agricultural Committee at its 4th Session held 
at Geneva in May 1953, adopted proposals concerning “Vocational 
Training in Agriculture” and “Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Agriculture" with a view to raising levels of production 
and the productivity of labour in Agriculture both in advanced and 
under-developed areas of the world and regulating the employment 
of children and young persons in agriculture. At its Fifth Session, 
held in September 1955, the Committee considered the following 
questions: (1) placement problems and employment services in 
agriculture: (2) working and living conditions of share croppers, 
tenant farmers and similar categories of semi-independent or self- 
employed agricultural workers: and (3) advice on the future practi¬ 
cal work of the I.L.O. in the field of agriculture. 

The Asian Advisory Committee considered at its 7th Session 
held at Geneva in November 1955, the following subjects: (1) Agri¬ 
cultural credit in A.sia: and (2) social aspects of economic develop¬ 
ment programmes in Asian countries with special reference to capital 
formation and productivity in agriculture. 

The question of! “Vocational Training in Agriculture” was con¬ 
sidered by the International Labour Conference at its 38th and 39th 
Sessions held in June 1955 and June 1956 respectively. At the 39th 
Session, the Conference adopted a Recommendation on the subject. 
More recently, i.e., in November 1957, the fourth Asian Regional 
Conference of the LL.O. discussed, among other subjects, the condi¬ 
tions of life and work of share-croppers, tenant farmers and similar 
categories of semi-independent and independent wmrkers in agricul¬ 
ture and pas.sed a resolution in this connection. The resoHition is 
based on the principle that ‘the cultivator of land should own his 
own holding’. 



APPENDIX 1 

LIST OF LABOUR ACTS 

Factories 

Central: 

1. The Indian Boilers Act, 1923. Amended in 1929, 1942, 1943, 1947, 
1950, 1951 and 1952. 

2. The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factori(‘s Act. 1925. Anieiided 
in 1939, 1942, 1950 and 1951. 

3. The Factories Act, 1948. Amended in 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1954. 

States : 

1. The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Bombay Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1936. 

2. The C. P. and Berar Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
(Amendment) Act, 1936. 

3. The C. P. and Berar Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
(Amendment) Act. 1947. 

4. The C. P. and Berar Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1947. 

5. The Jammu and Kashmir Factories Act, 1957. 

6. The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Saurashtra Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1956. 

Mines 

Central: 

The Mines Act, 1952. 

States : 

The Bengal Mining Settlement Act, 1912. 

Plantations 

Ce ntral: 

1. The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. Amended in 1937 
1938, 1948. 1950 and 1951. 

2. The Plantations Labour Act, 1951. 

States : 

The Jalpaiguri Labour Act, 1912. 

Transport 


Central: 

1. The Indian Railways Act, 1890. As amended in 1930, 1950, 1951 
and 1954. 

2. * The Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923. Amended in 1949 1950 

1951 and 1953. 

3. The Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. Amended in 1943, 1950 and 1951. 

4. The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948. Amend¬ 
ed in 1951. 

^ N«w Act has been enacted which is pending enforcement. 
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Shops and Commercial Establishments 


Central: 

The Weekly Holidays Act, 1942. Amended in 1951. 

States: 

1. The A.s.sam Shops and Establ:shmtnt.s Act, 1948. 

2. The Bihar Shops and Establi.shments Act, 1953. 

3. The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948. Amended in 
.1952. 

4. The Bengal Shops and Establishment Act, 1940. Amended in 1950. 
(Also applied to Tripura with certain modifications). 

5. The Delhi Shops and Establishments Act, 1954. 

6. The Hyderabad Shops and Establishments Act. 1951. Amended in 
1953. 

7. The Jammu and Kashmir Trade Employees Act, S. 2002. Amend¬ 
ed in 1952. 

8. The Madras Shops and Establishments Act, 1947. (Also applied to 
Andhra). 

9. Madras Catering Establishments Act. 1958. 

10. The Mysore Shops and Establishments Act. 1948. 

11. The Mysore Shops and Establishments (Extension to Bellai’y) 
Act. 1954. 

12. The Madhya Pradesh Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 
1958. 

13. The Punjab Shops and Commercial Establishments Act. 1958. 

14. Orissa Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 1956. Amended 
in 1958. 

15. The Saurashtra Shops and Establishments Act. 1955. 

16. Rajasthan Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 1958. 

17. The U.P. Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 1947. Amend¬ 
ed in 1948. 

18. The United State of Travancore and Cochin Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act, 1950. 


Wages 

Central: 

1. The Payment of Wages Act, 1936. Amended in 1937, 1940, 1950, 
1951 and 1957. 

2. The Minimum Wages Act, 1948. Amended in 1950, 1951, 1954 and 
1957. 


States; 

1. The Payment of Wages (Bombay Amendment) Act, 1953 and 
1955. 

2. The Payment of Wages (Bombay Amendment) Act, 1954. 

3. The Payment of Wages (Madras Amendment) Act. 1957. 

4. The Pa.vment of Wages (Mysore Amendment) Act, 1952. 

5. The Payment of Wages (Madhya Bharat Amendment), Act. 1955. 

6. The Payment of Wages (Saurashtra) Amendment Act, 1955. 
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Safety and Weu'are 


Central: 

1. The Indian Dock Labourei’s Act, 1934. Amended in 1950 and 1951. 

2. The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946. Amended in 
1950 and 1951. 

3. The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947. Amended in 
1949, 1950 and 1951. 

4. The Coal Mines (Conservation and Safety) Act, 1952. 

States: 

1. The Bombay Smoke Nuisance Act, 1912. Amended in 1953. 

2. The Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948. Amended in 1949, 1950 and 
1951. 

3. The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953. 

4. The Hyderabad Labour Housing Act, 1952. 

5. The Mysore Labour Housing Act. 1949. 

6. The Madhya Pradesh Hou-sing Board Act. 1950. 

7. The U.P. Sugar and Power Alcohol Industrie.s Labour Welfare 
and Development Fund (Supplementary) Act. 1951. 

■'i. The U.P. Sugar and Power Alcohol Industries Labour Welfare 
and Development Fund (Supplementary) Act. 1953. 

9. The U.P. Labour Welfare Fund Act. 1956. 

10. The U.P. Industrial Housing Act. 1955. 


SocuL Secuhity 

Central: 

1. The Workmen's Compensation Act. 1923. Amended in 1924, 1925, 
1929, 1933, 1937 (twice), 1938. 1939. 1942. 1946, 1948, 1950 and 1951. 

2. The Employers' Liability Act. 1938. Amended in 1950, 1951 and 
1952. 

3. The Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941. Amended in 1943, 1945, 
1948 and 1951. 

4. The War Injuries Ordinance. 1941. Amended in 1950. 

5. The War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Act, 1943. Amended 
in 1950. 

6. The Employees' State Insurance Act, 1948. Amended in 1950 and 
1951, 

7. The Coal Mines Provident F'und and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948. 
Amended in 1949, 1950 and 1,951. 

8. The Employees' Provident Funds Act, 1952. Amended in 1953. 


States: 

1. The Assam Maternity Benefit Act, 1944. Amended in 1951, 

2. The Assam Tea Plantations Provident Fund Scheme Act, 1955. 

3. The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929 (Applied to Delhi, 
Ajmer and Saurashtra also). 

4. The Bihar Maternity Benefit Act, 1947. Amended in 1953. 

5. The Bengal Maternity Benefit Act, 1939. 

6. The Bengal Rural and Unemployment Relief Act, 1939. Amended 
in 1941. 

7. The West Bengal Maternity Benefit (Tea States) Act, 1948, 
Amended in 1950. 

6. The Hyderabad Maternity Benefit Act, 1950. Amended in 1950. 
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9. 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

Central 

1 . 


3. 

4. 


Social Security —contd. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Workmen’s Compensation Act, S. 2000. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Employers’ Liability Act, S. 2000. 
Amended in 1952. 

The Madras Maternity Benefit Act, 1934. Amended in 1939. (Ap¬ 
plied to Andhra also). 

The Madhya Pradesh Maternity Benefit Act, 1958. 

The Mysore Maternity Benefit Act, 1937. 

The Mysore Maternity Benefit (Extension to Bellary) Act, 1954. 
The Orissa Maternity Benefit Act, 1953. 

The Punjab Maternity Benefit Act, 1943, Amended in 1952, 1953 
and 1958. 

The Rajasthan Maternity Benefit Act. 1953. 

The Travancore-Coch n Maternity Benefit Act, 1952. 

The Uttar Pradesh Maternity Benefit Act. 1938. 

Industrial Relations 


The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. Amended in 1928, 1942, 1947, 

1950 and 1951. 

The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. Amend¬ 
ed in 1950 and 1951. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Amended in 1948, 1949, 1950, 

1951 (thrice), 1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955. 

The Industrial Disputes (Banking and Insurance Companies) Act, 
1950. 


5. The Working Journalists (Conditions of Service and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1955. 

6. The Woi'king Journalists (Fixation of Rates of Wages) Act, 1958. 

7. The Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscellaneous Provi¬ 
sions) Act, 1956. 


States: 

1. The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 1934. 

2. The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. Amended in 1948 
(thrice), 1949, 1953 and 1955. 

3. The Bombay Adjudication Proceedings (Transfer and Continu¬ 
ance) Act, 1947. 

4. The Bihar Essential Services (Maintenance) Act, 1947. 

5. The C.P. and Berar Validation of Awards and Continuance of 
Proceedings (Industrial Disputes) Act, 1947. 

6. The C.P. and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act. 1947. 
Amended in 1947, 1951 and 1955. 

7. The Industrial Disputes (Mysore Amendment) Act, 1953. 

8. The Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1949. 

9. The Industrial Disputes (Saurashtra Amendment) Act, 1954. 

10. The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) (Bombay- 
Saurashtra Amendment) Act, 1953. 

11. The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) (Bombay Amend¬ 
ment) Act. 1955 and 1957. 

12. The Jammu and Kashmir Trade Unions Act, 1950. 

13 The Jammu and Kashmir Industrial Disputes Act, 1950. Amend¬ 
ed in 1952 and 1953. 
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Industrial Relations— contd. 

14. The Kerala Industrial Establishment (National and Festival 
Holidays) Act, 1958. 

15. The Madras Industrial Establishments (National and Festival 
Holidays) Act, 1958. 

16. The Madras Beedi Industrial Premises (Regulation oi Conditions 
of Work) Act, 1958. 

17. The M\'soro Essential Services (Maintenance) Act, 1943. 

18. The Mysore Labour (Adminisliation) Act, 1952. 

19. (a) The U.P. Industrial Di.sputes Act, 1947. Amended in 1950, 1951 

and 1953. 

(b) Thu U.P. Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1956. 

20. The Rajasthan Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

21. The West Bengal Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act. 1958. 

Protection of Children 


Central : 

1 . The Children (Pledging of Labour) Acl, 1933. Amended in 1950 
and 1951. 

2. The Employment of Children Act, 1938. Amended in 1939, 1948, 
1949, 1950 and 1951 (twice). 

States: 

The Jammu and Kashmir Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, S. 
2002 


Indebtedness 


Slates: 

1. The Bengal Workmen s Protection Act, 1934. Amended in 1940. 

2. The Bihar Workmen s Protection Act, 1948. 

3. The Bihar Money Lenders’ Act. 

4. The Bombay Money Lenders' Act, 1938. (Applied to Ajmer). 

5. The Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act, 1947 (Also applied 
to Ajmer). 

6. The C.P: and Berar Adjustment and Liquidation of Industrial 
Workers’ Debt Act, 1936. 

7. The C.P. Protection of Debtors Act, 1937. 

8. The Coorg Money Lenders’ Act, 1939. Amended in 1946. 

9. The Agriculturists’ Loan (Coorg Amendment) Act, 1936. 

10. The Coorg Debt Conciliation Act, 1940. 

11. The Jammu and Kashmir Distressed Debtors’ Relief Act. 

12. The Jammu and Kashmir Restitution of Mortgages Act. 

13. The Jammu and Kashmir Realisation of Debts (Temporary Stay) 
Ordinance. 

14. The Madras Workmen’s Protection Act, 1941, 

15. The Orissa Debt and Bondage Abolition Regulation. 1948. 

16. The Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, 1930. 

17. The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934. 

18. The Punjab Debtors’ Protection Act, 1936. 

19. The Punjab Registration of Money Lenders’ Act, 1936. 
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Miscellaneous 

Central'. 

1. The Cotton Industry (Statistics) Act, 1926. Amended in 1950. 

2. The C.P. and Berar Regulation of Manufacture of Bidis (Agri- 

States ; 

1. The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. 

2. The C.P. and Berar Regulation of Manufacture of Bidis (Agri¬ 
cultural Purposes) Act, 1948. 

8. The Hyderabad Public Works Contractors Labour Regulation 
and Fair Wage Clauses. 1951. 

4, The Madras Compulsory Labour Act. 1958. 

5. The Orissa Compulsory Labour Act, 1948. 



APPENDIX II 


LIST OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED B1 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1919-~-1958t 

1. Hours of Work (Industry) Convention. 1919'“. 

2. IJnonnployment Convention. 1919. 

3. Maternity Protectitai Convention, 1919. 

4. Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919*. 

5. Minimum Age (Industry) Convention. 1919’^. 

6. Night Work ot Y(»ung Persons (Industr>') Convt’ntn)n, 1919*. 

7. Minimum Age (Sea) Convention. 1920. 

8. Unemployment Tndemnity (Shipwreck) Convention. 1930 

9. Placing of Seamen Converition, 1920. 

10. Minimum Age (Agriculture) Conv(‘ntion, 1921. 

11. Right of Association (Agriculture) Convention. 1921*. 

12. Workmens Compensation (Agriculture) Convention. 1921. 

13. White Lead (Painting) Convention, 1921. 

14. Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention. 1921*. 

15. Mininnum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921*. 

16. Medical Examination of Young Pcj\sons (Sea.) Convention. 1921*. 

17. Workmen's Compensation (Accidents) Convention, 1925 

18. Workmen's Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention, 
1925*. 

19. Equalitv of Treatment (Accident Comj)ensali*‘ii) Convention, 
1925*. 

20. Night Work (Bakeri(‘s) Convention, 1925. 

21. Inspection of Emigrants Convention, 1926*. 

22. Seamen's Articles of Agreemc-nt Convention, 1926*. 

23. Repatriation of Seamen Conve ntion. 1926. 

24. Sickness Insurance (Industry) Convention. 1927. 

25. Sickness Insurance (Agriculture) Convention. 1927. 

26. Minimum Wage—Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928, 

27. Marking of Weight (Packages Transported bv Vessels) Conven¬ 
tion, 1929*. 

28. Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) Convention, 1929. 

29. Forced Labour Convention, 1930*. 

30. Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1930. 

31. Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Convention. 1931. 

32. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised). 
1932*. 

33. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention, 1932. 

34. Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 1933. 

fFor a systomatic arrangement or the Conventions and Konommendations adopted 8v ihr. 
rnfccrnational Labour f^onferenne dnririg lojj, to Hi.'SJ l.\j.i>,-^lnt(>rnatwnal lahn^n 
19TI (Oenevfl, ^ ^ 

♦The Conventions marked with a lerisk have been ratified by India. 
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.‘^5. Old-age Insurance' (Industry, etc.). Convention, 1933. 

3(). Old-age Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933. 

37. Invalidity Insurance' (Industry, etc.). Convention, 1933. 

38. Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933. 

39. Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc.), Convention, 1933. 

40. Survivors’ Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933. 

41. Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1934**". 

42. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Disease.s) Convention. 
(Revised), 1934. 

43. Sheet-Glass Works Convention, 1934. 

44. Unemployment Provision Convention. 1934. 

45. Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935*. 

4(1 Hours of Work (Coal Miru's) Conventiem (Revised), 1935. 

47. Forty-Hour Week Convention. 1935. 

48. Maintenance of Migrants’ Pension Rights Conv(*ntion. 1935. 

49. Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass-Bottle Works), 1935. 

50. Recruit’ng of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936. 

51. Reduction of Hours of Work (Public Works), Convention, 1936. 

52. Holidays with Pay Convention, 1936. 

53. Officers’ Competency Certificates Convention. 1936. 

54. Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention. 1936. 

55. Shipowners' Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) Convention, 
1936. 

56. Sickness Insurance (Sea) Convention. 1936, 

57. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936. 

58. Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revi.sed), 1936. 

59. Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937. 

60. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Emplovment) Convention (Revis¬ 
ed), 1937. 

61. Reduction of Hours of Work (Textiles) Convention, 1937. 

62. Safety Provisions (Building) Convention. 1937. 

63. Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 

1938. 

64. Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 

1939. 

65. Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939. 

66. Migration for Employment Convention, 1939. 

67. Hours of Work and Rest Periods (Road Transport) Convention, 
1939. 

68. Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946. 

69. Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention. 1946. 

70. Social Security (Seafarers) Convention, 1946. 

71. Seafarers’ Pension.s Convention. 1946. 

72. Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Convention, 1946. 

73. Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946. 

74. Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946. 

75. Accommodation of Crews Convention, 1946. 

76. Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1946. 


Oonventiona markwl with aflteriflh have been ratified by Tadia. 
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77. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 

1946. 

78. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Non-Indu.strial Occupa¬ 
tions) Convention, 1946. 

79. Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Con¬ 
vention, 1946. 

80. Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946*. 

81. Labour Inspection Convention, 1947*. 

82. Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947. 

83. Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 

1947. 

84. Right of Association (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947. 

85. Labour Inspectorates (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947. 

86. Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention. 
1947. 

87. Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise 
Convention, 1948. 

88. Employment Service Convention, 1948. 

89. Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised). 1948*. 

90. Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 
1948*. 

91. Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Convention (Revised). 1949. 

92. Accommodation of Crews Convention (Revised), 1949. 

93. Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention (Revised), 
1949. 

94. Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Convention, 1949. 

95; Protection of Wages Convention, 1949. 

96. Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention (Revised), 1949. 

97. Migration for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949. 

98. Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949. 

99. Minimum W’age-Fixing Machinery (Agriculture) Convention, 
1951. 

100. Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951*. 

101. Holidays with Pay (Agriculture) Convention. 1952. 

102. Social Security Minimum Standards Convention, 1952. 

103. Maternity Protection Convention (Revised), 1952. 

104. Abolition of Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 
1955. 

105. Abolition of Forced Labour Convention, 1957. 

106. Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1957. 

107. Indigenous and Tribal Populations Convention. 1957*. 

108. Seafarers’ National Identity Documents Convention,. 1958. 

109. Wages, Hours of Work on Board Ship and Manning (Sea) Coiv 
vention (Revised). 1958. 

110. Conditions of Employment of Plantation Workers Convention, 
1958. 

111. Discrimination in respect of Employment and Occupation Con¬ 
vention, 1958. 

•The Convention* marked with asterisk have been ratiOod by India, 
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RKCOMTVIENnATlONS 

L Uncmploj^ment; Ilocommondinion, 1919. 

2. Rt‘cipro(.’ity of Trcatm(‘nt Ri'rommondalion, 1919. 

3. Anthrax Prevention Ri‘C()i'ni'n('ndalion, 1919. 

4. Lead Poisoning (Women and Children) Recommendation, 1919. 

5. Labour Inspection (Health Services) Recommendation, 1919. 

6. White Phosphorous Recommendation, 1919. 

7. Hours of Work (Fishing) Recommendation. 1920. 

8. Hours of Work (Inland Nav'gation) Recommendation*, 1920. 

9. National Seamen’s Codes Recommendation, 1920. 

10. Unemployment Insurance* (Seamen) Recommendation, 1920. 

11. Unemployment (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

12. Maternity Protection (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

13. Night Work of Women (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

14. Night Work oC Children and Young Persons (Agriculture) Recom¬ 
mendation, 1921. 

15. Vocational Education (Agriculture) Recommendation. 1921. 

16. Living-in-Conditions (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

17. Social Insurance (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

18. Weekly Rest (Commerce) Recommendation. 1921. 

19. Migration Statistics Recommendation. 1922. 

20. Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923. 

21. Utilisation of Spare Time Recommendation. 1924. 

22. Workmen’s Compensation (Minimum Scale) Recommendation. 

1925. 

Workmen's Compensation (Jurisdiction) Recommendation, 1925. 
Workmen’s Compensation (Occuoatiunal Diseases) Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1925. 

25. Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1925. 

26. Migration (Protection of Females at Sea) Recommendation, 1926. 

27. Repatriation (Ship Masters and Apprentices) Recommendation, 

1926. 

28. Labour Inspection (Seamen) Recommendation, 1926. 

29. Sickness Insurance Recommendation, 1927. 

30. Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Recommendation. 1928. 

31. Prevention of Industrial Accidents Recommendation, 1929. 

32. Power-Driven Machinery Recommendation, 1929. 

33. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Reciprocity Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1929. 

34. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Consultation of Organisa* 
tions Recommendation, 1929. 

35. Forced Labour (Indirect Compulsion) Recommendation, 1930. 

36. Forced Labour (Regulation) Recommendation, 1930. 

37. Hours of Work (Hotels, etc.). Recommendation, 1930. 

38. Hours of Work (Theatres, etc.), Recommendation, 1930. 

39. Hours of Work (Hospitals, etc.), Recommendation, 1930. 

40. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Reciprocity Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1932. 

41. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Recommendatior 
1932. 
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4L\ Employment Agoneies Recommendation, 1933. 

43. Invalidity, Old-age and Survivors’ Insurance Recommendation, 
1933. 

44. Unemployment Provision Recommendation, 1934. 

45. Unemployment (Young Persons) Recommendation, 1935. 

46. Elimination of Recruiting Recommendation, 1936. 

47. Holidays with Pay Recommendation, 1936. 

48. Seamen’s Welfare in Ports Recommendation, 1936. 

49. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Recommendation, 1936. 

50. Public Works (International Co-operation) Recommendation, 
1937. 

51. Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1937. 

52. Minimum Age (Family Undertakings) Recommendation, 1937. 

53. Safety Provisions (Building) Recommendation, 1937. 

54. Inspection (Building) Recommendation, 1937. 

55. Cooperation in Accident Prevention (Building) Recommendation, 
1937. 

56. Vocational Education (Building) Recommendation, 1937. 

57. Vocational Training Recommendation, 1939. 

58. Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1939. 

59. Labour Inspectorates (Indigenous Workei's) Recommendation, 
1939. 

60. Apprenticeship Recommendation. 1939. 

61. Migration for Employment Recommendation, 1939. 

62. Migration for Employment (Cooperation between States) Recom¬ 
mendation. 1939. 

63. Control Books (Road Transport) Recommendation, 1939. 

64. Night Work (Road Transport) Recommendation, 1939. 

65. Methods of Regulating Hours (Road Transport) Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1939. 

66. Rest Periods (Private Chauffeurs) Recommendation, 1939. 

67. Income Security Recommendation, 1944. 

68. Social Security (Armed Forces) Recommendation, 1944. 

69. Medical Care Recommendation, 1944. 

70. Social Policy in Dependent Territories Recommendation, 1944. 

71. Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 
1944. 

72. Employment Service Recommendation, 1944. 

73. Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1944. 

74. Social Policy in Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provi¬ 
sions) Recommendation, 1945. 

75. Seafarers' Social Security (Agreements) Recommendation, 1946. 

76. Seafarers' (Medical Care for Dependents) Recommendation, 1946, 

77. Vocational Training (Seafarers) Recommendation, 1946. 

78. Bedding, Mess Utensils and Miscellaneous Provisions (Ships' 
Crews) Recommendation. 1946. 

79. Medical Examination of Young Persons Recommendation, 1946. 

80. Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) 
Recommendation, 1946. 

81. Labour Inspection Recommendations, 1947, 
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82. Labour Inspection (Mining and Transport) Recommendation, 
1947. 

83. Employment Service Organisation Recommendation. 1948. 

84. Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Recommendation, 1949. 

85. Protection of Wages Recommendation, 1949. 

86. Migration for Employment Recommendation (Revised), 1949. 

87. Vocational Guidance Recommendation, 1949. 

83, Vocational Training (Adults) Recommendation, 1950. 

89. Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery (Agriculture) Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1951. 

90. Equal Remuneration Recommendation, 1951. 

91. Collective Agreements Recommendation, 1951. 

92. Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration Recommendation, 1951. 

93. Holidays with Pay (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1952. 

94. Co-operation at the Level of the Undertaking Recommendation, 
1952. 

95. Maternity Protection Recommendation, 1952. 

96. Protection of Workers’ Health Recommendation, 1953. 

97. Minimum Age (Coal Mines) Recommendation, 1953. 

98. Holidays with Pay Recommendation, 1954. 

99. Vocational Rehabilitation (Disabled) Recommendation, 1955, 

100. Protection o£ Migrant Workers (Under-developed Countries) 
Recommendation, 1955. 

101. Vocational Training (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1956. 

102. Welfare Facilities for Workers Recommendation, 1956. 

103. Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) Recommendation, 1957. 

104. Indigenous and Tribal Populations Recommendations, 1957. 

105. Contents of Medicine Chests on Board Ship Recommendation, 
1958. 

106. Medical Advice by Radio to Ship at Sea Recommendation, 1958. 

107. Engagement of Seafarers for Service Intervals, Registered in 
Foreign Country Recommendation, 1958, 

108. Social Conditions and Safety of Seafarers in Relation to Regis¬ 
tration of Ships Recommendation, 1958. 

109. Wages, Hours of Work on Board Ship and Manning Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1958. 

110. Conditions of Employment of Plantation Workers Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1958. 

111. Discrimination in respect of Employment and Occupation Recom¬ 
mendation, 1958. 


L/B164Do£LB-26 
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designations and names of principal officers connected 
wmi LABOUR LAWS AND LABOUR ADMINISTRATION AT THE 
CENTRE AND IN THE STATES 


/ 


Desigaation 

1 

Name 

o 

Ministry i)f Lil)onJ and EmployiiicLt, 

Gov mment of India 

Minister .. 

Shri Gulzari Lai Nanda. 

Deputy ^linister .. 

Shri A bid Ali. 

Secretary 

Shri P.M. Menon, I.C.S. 

Joint Secretaries 

1. Shri K.N. Subramanian, I.C.S. 


2. Shri R.L. Mehta, l.A.S. 

Director-General of Resettlement and Employment, 
New Delhi. 

Director-General, Employees* State Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion, New Delhi. 

Shri S.A. Qadir, l.A.S. 

Lt. Col. V.M. Albuquerque. 

Cnief Labour Commissioner (Central), New Delhi 

Shri S.P. Mukorjee, l.A.S. 

Chief Adviser Factories, New Delhi 

»*^hri N.S. Mankikcr. 

Central Provident Fund Commissioner, New Delhi 

Shri S.N. Mubayi. 

Director, Labour Bureau, Simla 

Dr. A.M. Lorenzo, 

Chief Inspector of Mines in India, Dbanbad .. 

Shri S.S. Grewal. 

Coal Mines Labour Welfare Commiasionor and Mica 
Mines Labour Welfare Commissioner, Dhanbad and 
Chairman Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory 
Committee for Bihar. 

Shri K. Bag Singh. 

Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner, Dhanbad ., 

Shri P. Chandra. 

Chairman, Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory 
Committee for Andhra, Nellore. 

Shri M.M. Baig, l.A.S. 

CnairmaA Mica Mines, Labour Welfare Fund, Rajasthan, 
Bhilwara. 

Controller of Emigrant Labour, Shillong 

Shri M.N. Panchaly. 

Shri P.C. Rai. 

Chairman, Wage Board for Cotton Textile Industry ,. 

Shri F. Jeejeebhoy, 

Chairman, Wage Board for Sugar Industry .. 

Shri Bind Basni Prasad. 

Chairman, Wage Board for Cement Industry 

Shri M.R. Mehar, I.C.S. (Retired). 

Chairman, Industrial Tribunal, Dhanbad 

Shri Salim M. Merchant. 

Chairman, Industrial Tribunal, Bombay 

Shri F. Jeejeebhoy. 

Chairman, National Tribunal, Allahabad 

Shri S.M. Merchant. 
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Deaignation 

Name 

(1) 

(2) 

8'rATES 


Andhb4 Pradesu 


CJommissionor of Labour .. 

Shri N. Bhiig\yan Bass, I.A.S. 

Chief loppector of Factories 

Shri A. Ramamoorthj. 

Chief laspeotor of Boilers .. 

Shri C.V. Kamath. 

Assam 


Labour Commissioner-cuiri-Chief Inspector of Factories j 

Shri H.P. Buarah. 

Bjhab 


Commissioner of Labour .. ,. ,. .. 

Shri S.N. Pande, I.A.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factories .. .. .. | 

Shri A.N. Singh. 

Bombay 


Commissioner of Labour, Chief Conciliator, v>rtifying 
Oflficer and President, Smoke Nuisances Commission. 

Shri S.E. Sukhtankar. I.A.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factori<?8 

Shri N.L. Gadkari. 

Kerala 


Labour Commissioner 

Shri A. Kunjukrisna Pillai. 

Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers 

Shri P.S. Kiikilbaya. 

Madhya Pradesh 


Laliour Commissioner 

j Shri W.V. Oal;, I.A.S. 

Madras 


Commissioner of Labour .. 

Shri T.N. Lakshminaravanan, 

I.A.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factories 

Shri P.V. Visbwnathan. 

Mysore 


Commissioner of Labour, Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Boilers, Kegional Provident Fumi Commissioner, and 
Registrar of Trade Cnions, 

Shri A.R. Mariideva Gowda. 

Orissa 


Labour Commissioner-cum-Chief Inspector of Factories 

Sliri B.P, Tripathi. 

1 

PlTNJAB 


Labour Commissioner 

Shri Sham Lai. 

Chief Inspector of Factories 

Shri Harbans Raj Singh. 
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1 

2 

Rajasthan 


Labour Commissioner 

Shri Cliandradbar Issar. 

Chief Inspector of Fact ories and Boilers 

Shri Hans Raj Paduwal, 

1 

Uttar Pradesh 


Labour Commissioner 

Shri S.P. Arren, l.A.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factories 

Shri Guru Dutta Bishnoi. 

West Bengal 


Labour Commissioner, Registrar of Trade Unions, Statis¬ 
tics Authority, Conciliation Officer. 

Shri S.M. Bhattacharyn, l.A.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factories .. .. .. j 

Shri G.C. Roy. 

Jammu abi> Kashmir 


Labour Commissioner .. .. .. .. j 

! Shri R.N. Wariku. 

UNION TERRITORIES 


Delhi 


Director of Industries and Labour, Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Regional Commissioner, Provident Fund, Con¬ 
ciliation Officer and Chief Insjiector of Factories, 

Shri K.B. Sex ana. 

Himachal Pbalesh 


Director of Industries as Labour Commissioner 

Shri S.L. Kapoor. 

Chief Inspector of Factories 

Shri S.K. Sharma. 

Manipur 

Labour Commissioner .. .. .. ,. j 

Shri M.K, Ganguly. 

1'expuba 


Secretary to the Government of Tripura, Labour Deptt 

Shri G.N. Chatterjee. 



appendix IV 

SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Explanatory Note 

It is difficult to include in a publication like the Indian Labour Year 
Book an exhaustive Bibliography of all official and non-official publications 
and reports dealing with Indian Labour, but at the same time it is felt 
that it would be useful to include in the Year Book a small list of official 
publications and journals, etc., relating to labour. With this end in view, 
a circular letter was issued to the various States and on the basis of 
the information received, supplemented by information available in the 
Bureau, a Select Bibliography was prepared and published in the 1948-49 
issue of the Year Book. Since then, in each issue of the Year Book a 
corrected up-to-date bibliography is being published. As in the past, the 
bibliography given below is divided into two sections: (1) reports, etc., 
published by the Central and State Governments, and (2) selected 
journals, official and non-official. In regard to (1), only those reports of 
Courts of Enquiry, Adjudicators, etc., which are published in a separate 
book form have been included in the list. 

1. Government Publications on Labour Matters 
Government of India Publications 

A. Annual Reports 

*1. Statistics of Factories (Annual report on the Factories Act). 

t2. Review on the working of the Indian Trade Unions Act. 1926 
(now entitled ‘Trade Unions in India’). 

t3. Annual Report on the working of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923. 

t4. Annual Report on the working of Industrial Employment (Stand¬ 
ing Orders) Act, 1946. 

1*5. Annual Report on the working of Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 

.1:6. Annual Report on the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 in Mines. 

17. Annual Report on the working of the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948. 

18. Annual Report on the working of the Employment of Children 
Act, 1938, in Ports, 

19. Annual Report on the working of the Maternity Benefit Acts. 

110. Annual Report on the working of Hours of Employment Regula¬ 

tions on Indian Railways. 

§11. Annual Report on the working of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

12. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India on the 

working of the Indian Mines Act, 1952. 

13. Annual Report of the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation. 

♦ The Ministry of Labour, Government of India, have published a number of reports 
relating to: (a) proceedings of the sessions of Indian Labour Conference and Standing Labour 
Committees; and (6) work of the Indian Delegation in the various sessions of the International 
Labour Conference or in the various I.L.O. meetings. These reports are not mentionned 
here. 

. 1 Annual Reports on the action taken on the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
have been discontinued after 1938. 

1 These reports are now being published only in the IndiaH LaboMr Oazette. 

I The latest report relates to the year 1955. 
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14. Annual Report on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act, 1923. 

15. Annual Report of the Chief Adviser Factories on the working of 
the Indian Dock Labourers Act. 1934 and the Indian Dock 
Labourers Regulations, 1948. 

16. Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways (2 Vols.) 

17. Census of Manufactures—India, Published by the Directorate of 
Industrial Statistics, Ministry of Commerce and Industry. The 
sixth annual census for 1951 was published in 1955. 

*18. Large Industrial Establishments in India. 

19. Report on the Activities of Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund. 

B. Reports of Committees and Commissions^ 

1. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929—31; 
Evidence Volumes I to XI; Annual Reports on action taken on 
the Recommendations of the Royal CommissionJ. 

2. Reports of the Labour Investigation Committee (1944—46). Main 
Report, 1946. 

Report on an enquiry into Conditions of Labour in—Bidi, Cigar 
and Cigarette Industries in India by D. V. Rege. 

Cement Industry by S. R. Deshpande. 

Cotton Mill Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Dockyards in India by D. V. Rege. 

Engineering and Minerals and Metal Industries in India by B. P. 
Adarkar. 

Gold Mining Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Jute Mill Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Manganese Mining Industry in India by D. V. Rege. 

Match Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Mineral Oil Industry in India by D. V. Rege. 

Non-Gazetted Railway Services by A. Mukhtar. 

Paper Mill Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Plantations in India by D. V. Rege. 

Ports by S. R. Deshpande. 

Principal Municipalities in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Silk Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Woollen Textile Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Carpet Weaving by A. Mukhtar. 

Central Public Works Department by B. P. Adarkar. 

Chemical Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Coir Mat and Matting Industry by A. Mukhtar. 

Cotton Ginning and Baling Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Glass Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Iron Ore Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Mica Mining and Mica Manufacturing Industry by B* P. Adarkar. 
Potteries by A. Mukhtar. 

Printing Presses by. A. Mukhtar. 

Rice Mills by B. P. Adarkar. 

Rickshaw Pullers by A. Mukhtar. 

Shellac Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Sugar Factories by A. Mukhtar. 

Tanneries and Leather Goods Factories by A. Mukhtar. 

* The latest published compilation relates to 1954. 

t The Ministry of Labour, Government of India, have published a number of reports 
relating to; (a) proceedings of the sessions of Indian Labour Conference and standing Limur 
Committees; and (6) work of the Indian Delegation in the various sessions of the International 
Labour conference or in the various I.L.O. meetings. These reports are not mentioned here* 

X Annual Reports on the action taken on the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
have been discontinued after 1938. 
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3. Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in the Coal 
Mining Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande, 1946. 

4. Report of the Mica Enquiry Committee, 1944-45. 

5. Report of the Indian Coal Fields Committee, 1946. 

6. Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee (Vol. I 
—Survey, Vol. II Recommendations, Vol. Ill Appendices; Vol. IV 
—Summary), 1946. 

7. Report of the Central Pay Commission, 1947. 

8. Report of Fact-Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills), 1947. 

9. Summary of the Proceedings of the Tea Plantation Labour 
Conference held at New Delhi on 8th and 9th January 1947. 

10. Report of the Committee on Profit-sharing, 1948. 

11. Report of the Committee on Fair Wages, 1949. 

12. Sununary of Proceedings of the Industrial Committee on Coal 
Mining (Second Session, Dhanbad, 13th and 14th September 1948), 
1949. 

13. Summary of Proceedings of the First Meeting of the Central 
Advisory Council of Labour (Lucknow, 19th and 21st November 
1948), 1949. 

14. Summary of Proceedings of the Industrial Committee on Tan¬ 
neries and Leather Goods Manufactories (Lucknow 10th and 11th 
December 1948), 1949. 

15. Report of the Railway Grainshop Enquiry Committee, 1948. 

16. Report of the Posts and Telegraphs Expert Committee, 1948. 

17. Summary of Proceedings of the Second Meeting of the Central 
Advisory Council of Labour at New Delhi on the 25th July, 1949. 
(1950). 

18. Report of the Fiscal Commission, 1949-50, Vol. I (1950). 

19. Agricultural Labour Enquiry Reports (issued by the Ministry of 
Labour, Government of India, in 1951-52). 

Report on an enquiry into the Conditions of Agricultural Workers 
in Village: 

(i) Vandalur in Madras; 

(ii) Dorwan in Bihar; 

(iii) Archikarahali in Mysore State; 

(iv) Brindabanpur in West Bengal; 

(v) Khapri in Madhya Pradesh; 

(vi) Khuntuni in Orissa; 

(vii) M^Surpara in Assam; and 
(viii) Khalispur in U.P. 

20. Report of the ‘Working Party for the Coal Industry, 1952. 

21. Report of the Training and Employment Services Organisation 
Committee. 

22. Report of the Committee of Inquiry (Relating to Civilian Em¬ 
ployees under the Ministry of Defence). 

23. The National Sample Survey—General Report No. 1 on the First 
Round October 1950—March 1951; Report No. 2 April—June 
1951; Report No. 3 August—November 1951. 

24. Report of the Environmental Hygiene Committee (issued by the 
Ministry of Health), 1949. 

25. final Report of the National Income Committee February 1954. 

26. Report of the Bank Award Commission, Bombay, July 1955. 
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27. Report of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Enquiry 
Committee, 1955. 

C. Reports by Special Officers, Adjudicators. Courts of Enquiry, etc .— 

1. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Shri S. R. Deshpande) consti¬ 
tuted under the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, to investigate certain 
grievances of salt miners at Khewra, 1941). 

2. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Shri B. N. Rau) constituted 
under the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, to investigate the question 
of dearness allowance for railway employees, 1941. 

3. Report on Health Insurance for Industrial Workers by Prof. B. P. 
Adarkar, 1944. 

4. Reports on the Scheme of Social Insurance for Indian Seamen 
by Prof. B. P. Adarkar and Dr. Laura Bodmer. 1946. 

5. The Health of the Industrial Workers in India—A Report by Dr. 
T. Bedford of the Industrial Health Research Board of the Medi¬ 
cal Research Council in the United Kingdom, 1946. 

6. Report regarding Representative Character of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and the Indian Federation of Labour by 
Shri S. C. Joshi, Chief Labour Commissioner, 1947. 

7. Adjudication by the Hon’ble Justice G. S. Rajadhyaksha in the 
trade dispute between the Posts and Telegraphs Department and 
its non-gazetted employees, 1947. 

8. Adjudication by the Hon’ble Justice G. S. Rajadhyaksha in the 
trade disputes between the nine Indian Government Railway 
Administrations and their respective w'orkers, 1947. 

9. Standards of Medical Care for Tea Plantations in India—A 
report by Dr. E. Lloyd Jones, Deputy Director General of Health 
Services (Social Insurance) 1947. 

10. Decision of Labour Appellate Tribunal in Bombay Dock Labour 
Appeals. (Published in 1956). 

D. Family Budget Reports 

^“21. Enquiries conducted during 1943—45 by Shri S. R. Deshpande 
Director, Cost of Living Index Scheme, Government of India 
(published in 1947-48). 

Reports on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Industrial Workers 

* —i~ 


1. Ahmedabad. 

2. Ajmer. 

3. Akola. 

4. Berhampur. 

5. Bombay. 

6. Calcutta. 

7. Cuttack. 

8. Dehri-on-Sone. 

9. Delhi. 

10. Gauhati. 

11. Howrah and Bally. 


12. Jalgaon. 

13. Jamshedpur. 

14. Jharia (Colliery workers). 

15. Jabalpore. 

16. Kharagpur. 

17. Ludhiana. 

18. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

19. Sholapur. 

20. Silchar. 

21. Tinsukia. 


22. Report on an Enquiry into the Cost and Standard of Livinc 
Hantation Workers in South India, (Publication No 2 of 
the Labour Bureau), 1948. 
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23. Report on an Enquiry into the Cost and Standard of Living 
of Plantation Workers in Assam and Bengal (Publication 
No. 4 of the Labour Bureau), 1948. 

24. Report on an enquiry into the Family Budgets of Workers 
in Bhopal City, (Publication No. 20 of the Labour Bureau). 

25. Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Beawar (Publication No. 21 of the Labour 
Bureau). 

26. Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Satna. (Labour Bureau Publication No. 28). 

27. Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Coorg. (Labour Bureau Publication No. 32). 

E. Bulletins oj Indian Industries and Labour 

1. Indian Factory Law Administration by A. G. Clow (Bulletin 
No. 8). 

2. Conciliation and Arbitration by R. N. Gilchrist (Bulletin No. 23). 

3. Women's Labour in Bengal Industries by Dagmor F. Curiel 
(Bulletin No. 31). 

4. Indian Maternity Benefit Schemes (Bulletin No. 32). 

5. Periods of Wage Payment (Bulletin No. 34). 

6. The Employment of Women in Mines (Bulletin No. 33). 

7. Indian Factory Legislation—A Historical Survey by A. G. Clow 
(Bulletin No. 37). 

8. Industrial Disputes in India, 1921—28 (Bulletin No. 43). 

9. Reduction of Hours of Work in Mines (Bulletin No. 49). 

10. State Actiou in respect of Industries, 1928—35 (Bulletin No. 57). 

11. Indian Labour Legislation, 1932—37 (Bulletin No. 61). 

12. Industrial Disputes in India, 1929—36 (Bulletin No. 62). 

13. Sickness Insurance (Bulletin No. 63). 

14—16. First, Second and Third Conference of Labour Ministers (held 
in 1940, 1941, and 1942) [Bulletin Nos. 70, 72 and 73]. 

17. Indian Labour Legislation, 1937—43 (Bulletin No. 74). 

F. Special Publications issued by the Government of India 

1. The State and Industry by A. G. Clow (1928). 

2. Change in the Occupational Distribution of Population by Dr. 
B. G. Ghate (Studies in Indian Economics Issued by the Office 
of the Economic Adviser to the Government of India), 1940. 

3. Labour in India (Commemoration Volume, Preparatory Asian 
Regional No. 1 of Labour Conference), 1947. 

4. Elements of Industrial Well-Being by Sir Wilfrid Garrett. 
(Publication No. 1 of the Labour Bureau), 1947. 

5. Agricultural Labour—How they work and Live—by Dr. Rama- 
murti All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry. 

6. Problems of Indian Labour—A Symposium. (Publication No. 2 
of the Labour Bureau), 1948. 

7. Provincial Development Programme, 1949 (Cabinet Secretariat). 

8. Railway Workers in India, Railway Board, 1950. 

9. Labour Welfare Facilities in India Adjudged from International 
Standards (Ministry of Labour, Government of India, New 
Delhi), 1950. 

10. Industrial Awards in India—An Analysis (Publication No. 9 of 
the Labour Bureau), 1951. 
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11. Plantation Labour in Assam Valley (Publication No. 13 of the 
Labour Bureau), 1951. 

12. Statistical Abstract, India, 1950, 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54 and 
1955-56 (Central Statistical Organisation). 

13. Agricultural Wages in India (Volumes I and II) (Ministry of 
Labour). 

14. Low (Dost Housing for Industrial Workers—Issued by the Chief 
Adviser, Factories. 

15. Occupational Diseases—A Guide to Recognition and Notification. 
(Ministry of Labour). 

16—17. Indian Agricultural Statistics, Volumes I and II, 1943-44 to 1946-47, 
1947-49, 1949-50, 1950-51, 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54 and 1954-55 Vol. I. 
(Ministry of Agriculture). 

18. Indian Agricultural Wages Statistics, 1950, 1950-51 and 1952-53, 
1953-54 and 1954-55. (Minnistry of Agriculture). 

19. Square Deal for Labour. (Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting). 

20. Report of the Press Commission. 

21. Report of the Film Enquiry Committee. 

22. Labour in India. 

23. Labour in the Plan. 

24. Employees’ State Insurance. 

25. Review of the First Five Year Plan. 

26. The Second Five Year Plan (Planning Commission). 

27. Appraisal and prospects of the Second Five Year Plan. (Plan¬ 
ning Commission). 

28. Economic and Social Status of Women Workers in India 
(Publication No. 15 of the Labour Bureau). 

29. Subsidised Housing Scheme for Industrial Workers. (Ministry of 
Works, Housing and Supply). 

30. Report on an Enquiry into the Conditions of Labour in the 
Cashewnut Processing Industry in India (Publication No. 17 of 
the Labour Bureau). 

31. Cost of Living Index Numbers in India—A Monograph. (Publica¬ 
tion No. 18 of the Labour Bureau). 

32. Labour Conditions in the Building and Construction Industry in 
India. (Publication No. 22 of the Labour Bureau). 

33. Child Labour in India. (Publication No. 24 of the Labour Bureau). 

34. Labour Management, Consultation and Cooperation in the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company (Publication No. 35 of the Labour 
Bureau). 

35. The Belur Report (Ministry of Labour and Employment). 

PxreucATioNs OF Statc Governiaents 

(Some of the State Governments publish separate Annual Reports 
on the working of the following Central Acts.; (a) The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 1923; (b) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926; (c) The 
Factories Act, 1948; and (d) This Payment of Wages Act, 1936. Annual 
reports on the working of some of the States Acts, e.g.. Maternity Benefit 
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Acts Snd Shops and Establishments Act, are also published. These reports 
are not mentioned in the following list) 

1. Andhra 

1. Tripartite Labour Enquiry Committee on Road Transport in 
Andhra. 

2. Andhra Pradesh Labour Bulletin issued by the Commissoner of 
Labour Andhra Pradesh. 

3. Report of the Labour (Factory) Investigation Committee, 1949 
(1950). 

4. Report of the Coal Mines Labour Enquiry Committee, 1949. 

5. Administration Report for the year 194748 (1950). 

6. Administration Report for the year 1950-51. 

7. Administration Report for the Year 1951-52. 

8. Report of the Two-Man Committee on Wage and Dearness Allow¬ 
ance, 1956-57. 

2. Assam 

1. Survey of Rural Economic Conditions in Darrang (1948-49). 

2. A Survey of Rural Economic Conditions in Sibsagar (1948-49). 

3. Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budget of Tea Garden 
workers in Assam, 1951-52. 

4. A report on the Family Budget Enquiry on the Rice and Flour 
Mills Employees in Assam, 1950. 

5. A Survey of Rural Economic Conditions in Mikir Hills. 

'6. A Survey of Rural Economic Conditions in Lakhimpur. 

7. A Survey of Rural Economic Conditions in Nowgong. 

8. A report on a Survey of Cottage Industries of Assam, Vol. I; 
Vol. II (In press). 

3. Bihar 

1. Report of the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee—2 Vols., 194041. 

2. Report on Industrial Housing Scheme in the State of Bihar, 1950. 

3. Report on Incentive Bonus in Industry, 1950. 

4. Report of Department of Labour 1946—1951, Government of 
Bihar. 

5. Annual Report of the Government of Bihar, Department of 
Labour, 1952. 

6. Annual Report of the Government of Bihar, Department of 
Labour, 1953. 

7. Annual Report of the Department of Labour, 1954. 

8. Annual Report of the Department of Labour, 1955. 

9. Manual of Certified Standing Orders, Vol. I. 

4. Bombay 

A. Wages and Hours of Work. 

1. Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the Cotton Mill Industry, 1921, (Published in 1923). 

2. Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the Cotton Mills Industry, 1923. (Published in 1925). 

3. Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the Cotton Mill Industry, 1926. (Published in 1930). 

4. Report on an Enguiry into Wages and Unemployment in the 
Bombay Cotton Traile Industry, 1934, 
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5. Report on an Enquiry into Agricultural Wages in the Bombay 
Presidency 1900—22. (Published in 1924). 

6. Report on an Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions 
of Employment in the Retail Trade of Some Towns of the 
Bombay Presidency, 1936. 

7. Report of the Standardisation Committee. (Engineering Industry). 

B. General Wages Census. 

General Wages Census—Part I—Perennial Factories— 

(i) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employ¬ 
ment in the Engineering Industry in the Bombay Presidency 
(excluding Sind); May, 1934. (Published in 1935). 

(ii) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment 
in the Printing Industry in the Bombay Presidency (excluding 
Sind), May, 1934. (Published in 1936). 

(iii) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employ¬ 
ment in the Textile Industry (Cotton, Silk, Wool and Hosiery) 
in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), May, 1934, 
(Published in 1937). 

(iv) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employment 
in the Oils, Paints and Soap, Match Manufacturing and other 
Miscellaneous Industries in the Province of Bombay, May, 1934. 
(Published in 1939). 

General Wage Census—Part II—Seasonal Factories—Report on an 
Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employ¬ 
ment in Seasonal Factories of Bombay Province, 1936. (Published 
in 1939). 

C. Family Budgets. 

1. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay, 
1921-22. (Published in 1923). 

2. Report on an Enquiry into Middle Class Family Budgets Bombay 
City, 1922—24. (Published in 1928). 

3. Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton Mill 
Workers in Sholapur City, 1925. (Published in 1928). 

4. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budget in 
Ahmedabad, 1926, (Published in 1928). 

5. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budget in 
Bombay City, 1932-33. (Published in 1935). 

6. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in 
Ahmedabad, 1933—35, (Published in 1937). 

D. Reports of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Committee. 

1. Report of the Bombay Economic and Indusitrial Survey Com¬ 
mittee, 1938—40, Vol. I. (Published in 1940). 

2. Reports of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Com¬ 
mittee, 1938—40, Vol. II. (Published in 1941) on— 

(i) Bombay City; 

(ii) Bombay Suburban; 

(iii) Ahmedabad; 

(iv) Broach and Panch Mahal; 

(v) Kaira; 

(vi) Surat; 

(vii) Ahmednagar; 

(viii) Nasik; 
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(ix) East Khandesh: 

(x) West Khandesh; 

(xi) Kolaba; 

(xii) Poona; 

(xiii) Ratnagiri; 

(xiv) Satara; 

(xv) Sholapur; 

(xvi) Thana; 

(xvii) Belgaum; 

(xviii) Bijapur; 

(xix) Dharwar; and 

(xx) North Kanara. 

E. Reports of the Committees Appointed by the Government of Bombay 

under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 in respect of Employment in— 

(i) Stone breaking or stone crushing; 

(ii) Road construction and building operations: 

(iii) Rice, flour or dal mills; 

(iv) Public motor transport; 

(v) Tanneries and leather manufactory; 

(vi) Oil mills; 

(vii) Salt pan industry; 

(viii) Tobacco (Including bidi making manufactory); 

(Report published in 1951); 

(ix) Local authorities; (Published in 1955); 

(x) Residential hotels, restaurants, and eating houses; (Published in 
1956): 

(xj) Cotton ginning or cotton pressing manufactory; (Publisned in 
1956): 

(xii) Printing industry; (Published in 1956). 

F. Miscellaneous. 


1. Report of the Industrial Disputes Committee, 1921. (Published in 
1922). 

2. Report of the Labour Office Enquiry into Deductions from Wages 
or Payments in respect of Fines, 1925-26. (Published in 1928). 

3. Report on an Enquiry into Middle Class Unemployment in the 
Bombay Presidency. 1926. (Published in 1927). 

4. Report of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee, 1928-29. 
(Published in 1929). 

5. Report of the Bombay Court of Enquiry, 1929. 

6. Report on Handloom Weaving Industry in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency by S. V. Telang, 1932. 

7l Bombay Disturbances Enquiry Committee, 1938. (Published in 
1940). 

8. Report of the Rent Enqinry Committee: — 

Vol. I. Parts I, II and III (1939). 

Vol. II. Part IV. (1939). 

9. Scheme of Training and Unemployment Relief in 'Industrial 
Trading Workshop, Ahmedabad, 1939. 

10. Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee Report—Vol. I— 
Interim Report (1938) and Vol. II—Final Report (1940). 
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11. Interim Report by the Industrial Conditions Enquiry Committee 
on the Cotton Textile Industry in Khandesh, 1947. 

12. Report of the Sholapur Handloom Weavers Enquiry Committee. 
1948. 

13. Interim Report by the Industrial Conditions Enquiry Committee 
on the Cotton Textile Industry in Bombay City and Bombay Sub¬ 
urban District, 1948. 

14. Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the Working 
of the Shops and Establishments Act, 1939 (1948). 

15. Report of the Salt Pan Industry in Bombay Province for the 
year 1947-48. 

16. Report of the Labour Department of the Government of Bombay 
for the years 1946. 1947 and 1948, 1949 to 1952. 

17. Final Report of the Industrial Conditions Enquiry Committee. 

18. Annual Report on the Activities of the Government pertaining 
to Labour Matters during the year 1953. 

19. Report on an Enquiry into the Working of the Bombay Shops 
and Establishments Act. 1948 by the Local Authorities in Bombay 
State, by Shri N. J. Alvares, Officer on Special Duty (Shops 
Inspection). 

20. Annual Report on the Activities of Government pertaining to 
Labour Matters during 1954. 

21. Annual Report on the Activities of Government pertaining to 
Labour matters during 1955. 

22. Annual Report on the Activities of Government pertaining to 
Labour Matters during 1956. 

23. Saurashtra Na Kamdaro (Gujrati). 

24. Saurashtra Man Kamdaromi Unnati (Gujrati). 

25. Saurashtra Ni Majal—^Mamdara (Gujrati). 

26. Saurashtra Man Kajoor Kalyan Pravati (Gujrati). 

27. Report of the Scavengers Living Conditions Enquiry Committee, 
State of Bombay. (Published in 1952). 

28. Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the working 
of the Bombay Rents, Hotel and Lodging House Rates Control 
Act, 1947. (Published in 1953). 

29. Hand Book of Labour Laws on the following Acts;— 

(i) Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

(ii) Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948. 

(iii) Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 

(iv) Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929. 

(v) Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948. 

5. Bengal (including East Bengal) 

1. Enquiry into Industrial Unrest. 1921. 

2. Report on an Enquiry into the Standard of Living of Jute Mill 
Workers in Bengal, 1930. 

3. Report on the Activities of the Labour Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal, Vol. I (January—March, 1948). Vol. II 
(May—^December, 1948). 

4. Award in the Matter of Industrial Disputes in the Jute Textile 
Industry in West Bengal Between the Employers of 89 Specified 
Jute Mills and their Workmen. (21st August, 1£^). 

5. Interim Report on a Sample Enquiry into the Living Conditions 
in the Bustees of Calcutta and Howrah, 1948-49. (1949), 
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6. Report on a Sample Enquiry into the Living Conditions in tke 
Bustees of Calcutta and Howrah, 1948-49. (1949). 

7. Standardisation of Methods of Collection of Prices (Technical 
Report No. 1 of the Statistical Bureau). 

8. Report on an Enquiry into the Living Conditions of Plantation 
Workers in Jalpaiguri District (Doars), West Bengal by S. K. 
Haidar. (1951). 

9. List of Trade Unions in West Bengal Registered under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act. 1926. (As stands corrected up to 31st May, 1950). 
1951. 

10—13. Reports of the Committees Appointed by the Government of 
West Bengal under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 in respect of 
employment in; — 

(i) Flour mills; 

(ii) Tanneries and leather manufactories; 

(iii) Rice mills; and^ 

(iv) Tea plantations. 

(Published in 1952). 

14-15. Report on the Family Budget Enquiry into the Living Conditions 
of the Tea Plantation Workers in: — 

(i) Darjeeling, West Bengal, 1948. 

(ii) Darjeeling—Tarai, West Bengal, 1948. 

16-17. Report of an Enquiry into the Living Conditions of the:— 

(i) Bidi Workers in West Bengal, 1950-51. 

(ii) Public Motor Transport Workers in West Bengal, 1950-51. 
18-19. Awards by Tribunals and Reports by Boards of Conciliation 

during 1948: — 

(i) Volume I—January—June, 1948. 

(ii) Volume II—July—December, 1948. 

20. Awards made by major Tribunals during 1948—Vol. III. 

21—23. Awards made by Tribunals during; — 

(a) January—September, 1951. 

(b) January—December, 1951. 

(c) January—June, 1953. 

24—26. Report on the Activities of the Labour Department:— 

Volume III—(January—^June, 1949). 

Volume IV—(July—December, 1949). 

Volume V—(.January—December, 1950). 

6. Kerala 

1. Administration Report of the Department of Labour, Travancore- 
Cochin and Kerala (Annual). 

2. Report of the Committee Appointed to Enquire into the Condi¬ 
tions of Industrial Labour in Cochin State, 1946. 

3. Report on the Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Cochin State, 1947. 

4. Report of the Sitaram Standardisation Committee. 

5. Report of the Unemployment Enquiry Committee. 

6. Report of the Court of Enquiry—Ceramic Factory, Kundara. 

7. Report of the Court of Enquiry—Alagappa Textile Ltd., 
Amballoor. 
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8. Proceedings of the First Session of the Tripartite Labour Con¬ 
ference held at Trivandrum in October 1946. (1948). 

9. Proceedings of the Second Session of the Tripartite Labour 
Conference held in September 1948. 

1(). Arbitration Award of the A. D. Cotton Mills Disputes. 

11. Arbitration Award of the F.A.C.T. Dispute. 

12. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Plantations. 

13. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Cashewnut Indus¬ 
try. (1954). 

14. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Public Motor 
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15. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Oil Mills (1955), 

16. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Coir. 

17. Proceedings of the Second Session of the Plantation Labour 
Conference held at Trivandrum in 1951. 

18. Report of the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for Coir. 

19. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Panchayats. 

20. Report of the Minimum Wages Committee for Municipalities. 

21. Report of the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for Planta¬ 
tions. 

22. Report of the Committee for Toddy Tapping Industry. 

23. Report of the Court Enquiry—Salt Industry. 

24. Report of the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for Public 
Motor Transport. 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

1. Report on Family Budget Enquiry in Nagpur and Jabalpore 
(Department of Industries, C.P. and Berar), 1928. 

2. Report or. an Enquiry into Unemployment and Wage Cuts in the 
Cotton Textiles Industry in C. P. and Berar by P. K. Sen, 1934. 

3. Report of the Textile Labour Enquiry Committee of the C. P. 
and Berar, 1938. 

4. Report of the Committee Appointed to Examine the Wages and 
Conditions of Work of Sw'eepers in Municipal and Notified Area 
Committees in the C. P. and Berar (1938) 1939. 

5. Report of the Nagpur Textile Enquiry Committee, 1940. 

6. Report of the Bidi Industry Committee, C. P. and Berar, 1941. 

7. Report of the Provincial Industries Committee, C.P. and Berar 
(1944) (1945). 

8. Report of the C. P. and Berar Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, 
1941. 

9. Report of Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial Workers 
at Nagpur (1941-42) by M.P. Shrivastava, 1943. 

10. Report on Labour in Coal Mines in C. P. and Berar, by A. Hughes 
and G. L. Watson, 1943. 

11. Report of the Bidi Readjustment Committee, 1947. 

12. Report of the Press Enquiry Committee, 1949. 

13. Review of the Work Done by the Provincial Congress Ministry 
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14. A Study of Industrial Dissatisfaction—Report of an Enquiry by 
Shri A. S. Bhanavalikar. 

15. Industrial Relations in Madhya Bharat. 
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16. The Report of the Minimum Washes (Agriculture) Committee. 

17. The Report ol the Minimum Wages (Local Authorities) Committee. 

18. The Report of the Tobacco (including Bidi-making Manufactory 
Committee (Minimum Wages). 

19. Report on the Working Conditions in Government Owned and 
Run Undertakings. 

20. Report of the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for Motor 
Transport. 

21. Report of the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for Oil Mills. 

8. Madras 

1. Madras Labour; July, 1937—October, 1938. 

2. Report on an Enquiry into the Family Budg(‘ts of Industrial 
Workers in Madras City, 1938. 

3. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Shri M. Venkataramayya) in the 
Dispute in Coimbatore Mills, 1947. 

4. Report of the Economists for Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness 
by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, 193(). 

5. Recommendations of Adjudicators and Boards of Conciliation on 
Labour Disputes in 1946. 

6. Recommendations of Adjudicators, Industrial Tribunals and 
Courts of Enquiry in respect of Labour Disputes during the First 
Half of 1947. 

7. Recommendations of Adjudicators, Industrial Tribunals and 
Courts of Enquiry in respect of Labour Disputes during the 
Second Half of 1947, 

8. Report of the Court of Enquiry into Labour Conditions in Bidi, 
Cigar, Snuff, Tobacco Curing and Tanning Industries by Dr. B. V. 
Narayanaswami Naidu, 1947. 

9. Award of the Industrial Tribunal on Conditions of Labour in the 
Textile Industry in the Madras Presidency by Shri Venkatara- 
maya, 1947. 

10. Report of Court of Enquiry Appointed to Enquire into the condi¬ 
tions of Labour in Timber and Saw Mills in Malabar and South 
Kanara District by K. A. Mukandan, 1947. 

11. Report of the Industrial Planning Committee—Preliminary Report, 
1947: Final Report, 1948. 

12. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the Matter of Labour Disputes 
Between the Workers and Management of Cinema Talkies in 
Madras City by K. S. Rama.swami Sastri. 

13. Report of the Standardisation Committee Appointed by the 
Government of Madras to Prepare Standardised Nomenclature 
etc., in Textile Mills, 1948. 

14. Report of the Court of Enquiry into Labour Conditions in the 
Handloom Industry by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, 1948. 

15. Recommendations of Industrial Tribunals and Courts of Enquiry 
in Respect of Labour Disputes during the Second Half of 1948. 

16. Report of the Wage Board appointed by the Government of 
Madras to determine the Wage Structure for the Different Cate¬ 
gories of Workers In the Textile Mills, 1949. 

17. Annual Administration Reports of the Labour Department on 
the work done for the Amelioration of the Eligible Communities. 

18. Labour Welfare in Madras State, 1952. 

19. Report of the Tripartite Textile Enquiry Committee, Madras, 
1953. 
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20. Report of the Tripartite Enquiry Committee for Minor Engineer¬ 
ing Industry, 1954. 

21. Bepoi t on an enquuy into the working conditions in Bidi Industry 
in Madras State by Shri M. A. Natarajan, B. E., 1957. 

9. Mysore 

1. Report on an Enquiry into the General Conditions and the Family 
Budgets of Labour in Coffee Plantations in Mysore, 1948. 

2. Awards made by the Court of Arbitration Tribunal under the 
Mysore Labour Act, 1942 and the Mysore Industrial Disputes 
Settlement and Arbitration Rules, 1941, 

3. Labour Marches on. 

4. Progre.ss of Labour in Mysore State, 1949. 

5. Rights and Obligations of Women Workers in Pactwies under 
the Maternity Benefit Act. Mysore, 1950. 

6. Directory of the Labour Department and Trade Unions in the 
State of Mysore, 1951. 

7. Labour in the Nation’s First Front. (Folder in English and 
Kannada). 

8. Abolition of Forced Labour. (Pamphlet in Tamil). 

9. Directory of the Labour Department and Trade Unions in the 
State of Mysore, 1952. 

10. Industrial Peace Drive Souvenir. 

11. Labour Manual (In five volumes). 

10. Orissa 

1. Commerce and Labour in Orissa. 1950. 

2. A Brief Review of the Activities of the Labour Department in 
the year 1951-52. 

3. Report on the Activities of the Labour Department, Government 
of Orissa during the year 1953-54. 

11. Punjab 

1. A Plan for the Development of Factory Industry in the Punjab, 
1946. 

2. Impact of Partition on Industries in Border Districts of East 
Punjab by K. L. Lutbra. 

3. Family Budgets, 1945-46 to 1947-48 of Cultivators in the East 
Punjab by Arjan Singh and Ajaib Singh. 

4. Family Budgets, 1946-49 by Arjan Singh. Jaswant Singh and 
Gurdit Singh. 

5. Family Budgets, 1949-50, by Arjan Singh and Bishan Singh. 

6. Family Budgets, 1950-51, by Arjan Singh and Ajaib Singh. 

7. Family Budgets, 1951-52, by Arjan Singh and Ajaib Singh. 

8. Survey of Small Holdings Cultivation in the Kangra District. 

9. Economic Survey of Industrial Labour in the Punjab. 

10. Agricultural Implements Industry of the Punjab, 

11. Economics of Oil Crushing Mill Industry. 

12. Reports of the Minimum Wages Committees appointed by the 
(jovernnwnt of Punjab under the Minimum Wages ^t, 1M8 in 
respect of Employment in— 

(i) Broad construction and in building operations and jn stone 
breaking or stone crushing; 
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(iv) Inferior employees under any local authority; 
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(vi) Any tanneries and leather manufactory; and 

(vii) Tea plantations. 

(Reports published in 1951). 

13. Report of the Minimum Wage Committee regarding Employment 
in Public Motor Transport, 1952. 

14. Wages Abstract. 

15. Awards given by the Industrial Tribunal, Kapurthala, regarding 
the disputes between the labour and managements of: (a) Messrs 
Jagatjit Sugar Mills Co., Ltd., Phagwara; and (b) Messrs Maha- 
laxmi Sugar Mills Co. Ltd., Jagatjit Nagar. 

16. Award given by the Industrial Tribunal. Bhatinda regarding the 
dispute between the labour and management of M/s Bhupendra 
Flour Mills Ltd., Bhatinda. 

17. Award given by Industrial Tribunal. Patiala regarding the dis¬ 
pute between the labour and management of M^. Bhupendra 
Cement Works, Surajpur. 

18. Award given by the Industrial Tribunal Kapurthala, (S. Sardari 
Lai) regarding the dispute between the management of Ramji 
Dass Harbans Lall Sewing Machine Works, Bassi Pathanan and 
their workmen dated 15th January 1955. 

12. Rajasthan 

1. Labour in Rajasthan. 

2. Trade Union in Rajasthan. 

13. Uttar Pradesh 

1. Report on Housing Conditions of Mill Workers in Kanpur. 1936. 

2. Kanpur Labour Enquiry Committee Report. 1938. 

3. Wages and Labour Conditions in Kanpur by S. P. Saksena, 1938. 

4. Report on an Enquiry into Labour Conditions in the Brassware In¬ 
dustry of Moradabad by R. D. Pant. 1945. 

5. Rural Wages in the U. P. by S. C. Chaturvedi. 1947. 

6. Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the Wages 
and Conditions of Work of Sweepers employed by Local Bodies, 
1947. 

7. Report of the U. P. Pay Committe, 1947. 
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9. Some Facts about Our Life and Living. 1947. 

10. U. P. Labour Enquiry Committee Report (1946—48). Vols. I and 
II (1948). 

11. Report on the Activities of Government for the Amelioration of 
the Working and Living Conditions of Labour. 1949. 

12. Note on the Activities of the U. P. Government for the Ameliora¬ 
tion of the Working and Living Conditions of Labour for the 
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13. Report of the Committee to Consider the Question of Decasuali- 
sation of Labour and Recruitment of Industrial Workers through 
Employment Exchanges, 1949. 

14. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Sugar), 1950. 
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15. Report on the Activities of the Government of Uttar Pradesh 
for the Amelioration of the Working and Living Conditions of 
Labour for the year 1949. (1950). 

16. Annual Review of Activities, 1957, (The Department of Labour 
Uttar Pradesh) in Hindi and English. 

17. Report of the Uttar Pradesh Sugar Industry Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1951. 

18. Growth of Factories in Uttar Pradesh and Need for Their Planned 
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426 



fTwo factories ext'mpted. 

+Three Factories exempted. 

^Figures in brackets represent factories, subiiiitting retiims to which cDiployment relates to. 
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TABLE NO. II 


Average Daily Number of Persons Employed in Mines Classified by 

States During 1957 




1 

■ ()i)eii Working 

1 A bore ground 




Below 






1 Milienral 

81 ate 

i ground 

i 

i 

1 


'Tola 


' 

i 

! 

t Male 

i P'emale 

Male 

F finale 


I 

2 

i 3 

i 4 

.J 

I •’ 

0 

7 

8 

Coal 

1 Assam 

2,7l>S 

! 423 

s 

1,253 

148 

j ■ 

4,.7()0 

1.,,. 

1 AV\*st Jit'figal .. 


5,335 

1,304 

I 27,228 

9,909 

1,13,157 

Do. 

1 Bihar 



10,720 

1 44,700 

i 

10,515 

1,83,100 

Do. 

■ .Madltyu Bradest 

24,:>74 

1,407 

701 

1 10,(iU4 

2,492 

30,838 

Do. 

! 

1 Boiiibav 

i 

3,441 



j 1,414 

335 

.7,100 

i)o. 

Ori.ssa 

1,009 

i 

i 


1 1.821 

20(i 

0,030 

Do. 

Andhra 

11,400 

i 


' 4,927 

1,1 <32 

17,425 

Do. 

KajaHtliaii 

87 



73 

19 

179 

Do. 

Madras 


149 


4 

•• 

153 


Total 

i?.OA,7oo 

, 29,010 

12,739 

!t2,(»24 

30,710 

3,70,244 

Apatite 

•lilihar 


129 

8 

17 

40 

194 

Asiicwlo.' 

Andhra 

4.7.i 


430 

75 

.. 

9ti0 

Do. 

liiliar 


i 57 

! 

54 

12 

9 

132 

Do. 

Madhya Pradesh 



8 

1 


«* 

17 

I)<i. 

My sort; 


21 

i 23 

1 

.. 

45 

Do. 

Rajasthan 


1 188 

32 

1 

5 

420 


'rota! 

055 

} 375 

547 

89 

i 14 

1,680 

Barytes 

Andhra 

475 

CO 

410 

43 

40 

1,307 

Do. 

Rajasthan 



3 

4 

•• 

7 


Total 

475 

327 

419 

47 

46 

1,314 

Bauxite 

Bihar 


249 

35 

148 

9 

441 

Do. 

Bombay 


198 

28 

18 

12 

256 

Do. 

Madras 


12 

32 

1 


.. 

44 

Do. 

Madtiya Pradesh 


286 

203 

72 

71 

692 


Total 

•• 

745 1 

( 

368 

238 

92 

1.438 
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TABLE NO. II— contd. 


1 

1 ‘ M 

4 



7 

8 

Cal rite 

i Andhra .. 1 

i 1 ' 

42 


2 


49 

Do. 

j lionU)ay .. - 

14 

8 

2 


i 24 


; 'IVitnl . . i 

o(} 

8 

4 

r 

! 73 

f'ln’na Clny 

! j 

; Andhra . ■ 

1 ! 1 

11 


.3 

17 

i 

31 

■ Do. 

' Hihar .. : 10 

7fMi 

S73 

Knr; 

401 

■ 2,041; 

1 Do. 

! Wi‘.st lieti^ral .. 1 

2.3 


4 


i 

j Do. 

■ lh»m)*iiy 

i:h» 

79 

130 ! 

47 

280 

Dn. 

Drill i ' 10 ; 

130 i 


20 


160 

Do. 

; ()ris.^a .. ; .. ! 

220 1 

.300 ' 

kk; ‘ 

10{> 

80J 

Do. 

! 

Mvsori' 

40 ; 

.34 

U'A 

18 

; 194 

Do. 

Miiflhya Pradr.'^h i 

4 

7 ' 

3 

4 

i IS 

! 

1 r>(i. 

Kerala. . . ! . . 

172 , 

190 , 

17.3 : 

68 

000 j 


Tot itl . , 2t» . 


1 ,.7.75 

1.338 

724 

5,178 j 

White Clay .. 

i Andhra .. i 

84 

8 

2 

J) 

103 j 

Do. 

Bihar .. 

JKl 

203 

190 i 

70 

584 

Do, 

Bombay .. ; 

s; 

9 : 

I 1 


18 

T)o. 

Madhya Prade.sh , 

100 

16.3 

19 : 

3 

j 345 

' J’-'- .. i 

Madras .. • 

51 


I j 


52 

J 

i 

1 

ToUl .. * .. ! 

416 ; 

.383 

219 i 

84 

! 1,102 

1 

1 

j 

Olftv .. i 

1 

i 

1 

Woat TVmgal .. 

1 

(i ’ 



! 

6 

D... 1 

Punjab ., Jjaltovr fi*jv 

\ *1 

rr.v ivchidi d ifi Ihofte for Lime Sio7ie. 

1 ! 1 


Do. 1 

: 1 

Madhya Prad<*sh i .. ! 

27 1 

13 1 


.. 

40 ^ 

! 

Do. i 

Mysnri' .. 1 1j<i})(ynr jigvreii inchidfd in those for Limp Slone 

j 


Total .. ; .. ; 


1.3 1 

i 

1 

40 

Chroinite 

Bihar ' 18.3 

i« I 

1 

i 

,30 i 

j 

55 

290 

i 

Do. j 

Ori.w.^a ... .. i 

75.3 i 

1 

56.3 

226 j 

161 

1,703 


My.sf>rc 

Total 


201 770 560 i 385 


24C j 
2,239 1 
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TABLE NO. II—contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Copper 

Bihar 

2,714 

,. 

,. 

1,657 

132 

1 

4,503 . 

Corundum 

Madras 


17 

• • 


8 

25 

1 

Do. 

Madhya Pradt^sh 


20 

• • 


•• 

31 

!>». 

Mysore 

•• 

4 

3 

! 1 

•• 

8 


Total 


41 

3 

12 

8 

61 

Diamond 

Madhya Pradesh 

•• 

139 

92 

32 

i 

270 

Dolomite 

Orissa 


2(K> 

1.72 

247 

240 

830 

Do. 

Rajivsthan 

Lahovr fig^ure^t inc 

uded in thijfn for Fe 

hpar 


Do, 

Madhya Pradesh 


41 

21 

81 

29 

172 

Do. 

Mysore 

•• 

.15 

12 

•• 

• • 

47 


Total 

.. 1 276 

j 

185 

328 

269 

1,058 

Emerald 

Rajasthan 

8 

88 

3 

12 


in 

Felspar 

Rajasthan 


66 

8 

5 

3 

82 

Do. 

Madhya Pradesh 

• t 

1.7 

14 

• • 

• • 

29 

Do. 

Mysi»re 


29 

16 

2 

m 

47 


Total 

• • 

no 

38 

7 

3 

158 

Fireclay 

West. Bengal .. 

28 

194 

22 

87 

36 

367 

Do. 

Bihar 

17 

464 

181 

58 

56 

776 

! Do. 

Orissa 


118 

122 

122 

.56 

418 

Do. 

Madras 

* • 

58 

47 

.. 

.. 

105 

Do. 

Madhya Pradesh 


360 

267 

2 

- 

629 

Do. 

Mysore 

•• 

13 

4 

2 


19 


Total 

45 

1,207 

643 

271 

148 

2,314 
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TABLE NO. Il-contd. 


1 

2 

3 

I'T . 

1 

!_ 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Fuller’s Earth 

Rajasthan 

14 

1 50 


32 

• • 

102 

Gold 

Kysorc? 

10,.147 


i 

j 

j 5^892 

i 750 

17,089 

Galena & Sphale* 
rit<*. 

Rajasthan 

1 457 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

494 

j 18 

\ 

1 969 

Carnet 

Rajasthan 

Lahmir iiu'lud*d inthu&t Jot Iron Or*^ 


Graphite 

i\ndhru 

!• 

1 


fi 



51 

Do. 

Rihar 

! 42 

\ m 

}]U 

0 

15 

304 

T)o. 

Orissa 



120 

7 

j 38 

231 

Do. 

Mysore 


‘ 20 

! 

i 18 

j 

i 

i 

1 

i 

47 


! 1'otal 

! 

55 

i 258 

1 2r.4 

i 13 

53 

1^ » 

633 

Gravel .. 

Bihar 

1 

I 

1 .^3 

j 23 


! 

•• 

56 

Do. 

West Bengal 

Lalxynr fiqvrts inchKh d in fh(nsf for TV 

: 

linn ('lay 



Total 

• * 

' 

1 " 23 


•• 

56 

Gypsum «• 

Rajaethan 


■ 1,164 

i 12 S 

923 

149 

2,364 

Do. 

Uttar Pradesh 

•• 

! 

1 

! T) 


17 

Do. 

Madras 

i 


■ 1,270 

1 

! 

1,140 

ir,9 

72 

2,641 


Total .. I 

1 12,440 

1.268 

1.087 

221 

5,022 

Iron Ore ,, 

Bombay .. j 

i 


i 001 

241 

! 255 

i 

337 

1,824 

Do. 

Madhya PradesJi 

.. 

120 

59 

16 

1 

20 

215 

1 Do. 

Mysore 

10 

1,813 

3t 0 

471 

178 

2,778 

1 Do. 

Andhra 

.. 

4.28.3 

952 

466 

27 

6,728 

Do. 

Bihar .. ; 

,, 

r.,!«>9 j 

2,.'>60 

3.1.'■>2 

1,245 

12,956 

Do. 

Orissa •. 1 

.. 

6.488 j 

4,463 

3,311 

1,422 

15,684 

1 Do, 

Puwjah 


157 ! 

! 

‘ ’ 

14 


171 

1 Do. 

Rajasthan 

•• 

cc 

t'* 

79 

150 

25 

989 


1V)tal 

16 

20.f)86 1 

8,664 

7,8.36 

.3,254 

40,346 

1 
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TABLE NO. II—contd. 


j 1 

2 


1 

1 ^ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

! 

8 i 

1 

i 

Iron Pyrites .. 

! 

Bihar 



6 

,. 

4 


10 ^ 

Do. 

Mysr»re 

• • 

i 44 



14 

6 

64 


Total 


! 44 

6 

•• 

IS 

6 

74 
. 1 

1 Red Oxide of 
! Iron. 

1 

1 Madiiya Pradesh 

i 

1 

i 

42 

37 

1 


I 

1 

80 

Do. 

Mysore 


i 

ir> 

•• 

20 

](t 

45 - 

1 

Total 


•• 

57 

37 

21 

10 

125 . 

j Kyanite 

Andhra 



73 


3 


76 

1 Do, 

Bihar 



7«0 

169 

86 

38 

1,073 ^ 

i 1 )o. 

Rajasthan 


i 

i 

9 


1 


10 j 

1 Do. 

Mysore 


•:. 

2 

•• 

2 


t } 


Total 

•• 


804 

169 

92 

38 

1,163 

Lime Stone ., 

Bihar 


•• 

.... 

5,709 

1,500 

1,219 

119 

8,637 j 

Do. 

Andhra 

« « 

j 

1 

319 

117 

306 

83 

826 

Do. 

Ori.ssa 

.. 


3,129 

2,634 

1,7»8 

441 

7.972 

Do. 

Pnnjah 



173 

82 

286 

9 

660 

Do. 

Mysore 

. • 


883 

33 

12 


928 

Do. 

Btinibay 

a • 


620 


257 

66 

949 

Do. 

Rajasthan 

• a 


2,176 

942 

702 

266 

4(>85 

Do. 

Madhya Pradesh 


3,334 

2,110 

474 

29ft 

6,216 

Do. 

Madras 

•• 


1,460 

900 

190 

33 

2,592 


Total 

• • 

•• 

17,800 i 

8,417 j 

5,214 

1,314 

32,754 

Lit^jrito •« 

We.st Bengal 

•• 

Labour figureji intlvdvd in those for China Clay 

i 1 , , * 1 


Do. 

1 

Bihar 

f • 

1 

* ‘ 1 

5r> 1 


8 

12 i 

76 

1 

1 

Total 

« f 

1 

•• 1 

1 

65 

' ■ 

•• 

8 

12 

76 

j 

1 Magnesite ,, 

Madras 

« • 

1 

3,246 

1,276 

11 

, , 

4,633 

Do. 

Mysore 

4 * 

•• 

72 

•• 

20 

66 

148 


Total 



3,31ft 

1.276 

31 

66 

4,6ftl 









statistical APPENTJIX 4^ 

TABLE NO. n~cow.td. 


1 

1 

O 

" 

4 

5 

“ 

7 

8 

Manganese 

Andhni 


... . 

6,495 

. 

4,.531 

487 

1 232 

11,735 

1)0. 

Bihar 


.154 

291 

88 

i 

’ 75 

868 

Do. 

Boinl>ay 

l,l>o5 

10,480 

7,673 

2,Sli* 

1,330 

23,667 j 

Do. 

MarUiya Pradesh 

1,011 

10,.513 

9,698 

2,942 

^2.567 

1 

26,731 

Do. 

Mysore 

27 

17,776 

10,143 

1,278 

■■ 862 

i 

30,086 

Do. 

OrisHa. 


6,656 

4,204 

! 2,745 

2,585 

16,190 

Do. 

RajaHthaiL 

•* 

698 

.307 

74 

28 

1,107 


Total 

2,293 

j 52,972 

36,837 

10,433 

1 

7.679 

1,10.3]4 

Manganese 

Dioxide. 

Hyson? 

fjfihnur fiffvrPH iiir 

i 

' 

'mlfd hi for ^fang<m.est 

1 1 

Mica 

Bihar 


2,211 

160 

3,860 

1 276 

1 20,054 

Do. 

Andhra 

2.014 

655 

214 

1,162 

1 1|487 

i 6,132 

Do. 

Madras 

213 



158 

1 61 

432 

Do. 

Madhya Pradesh 

.. 

4 


1 



Do, 

Mysore' 

2,7 


24 



71 

, 

Do. 

Rajasthan 

3,893 

2,6.30 

240 

1,486 

424 

- . 

8,573 


T(dal 

20,293 

5.422 

1 638 

6,667 

2,247 

35,267 

Oohro 

Andhra 

16 

.5 


1 

31 

53 

} . Do. 

Rajasthan 


20 




20 

Do. 

Madhya Pradosk 

2.50 

13 


142 

113 

.118 

i Do. 

Mysore 


26 

** .. 

** 


26 

i 

1 

Total 

266 

64 


143 

144 

617 

BlK>mh«tio 

No£dM 

Madras 

Lnb^mr^ 

i’ i 

i ^ 1 

figures hiduded in those, far 

! i 1 

\fp9\m 


Qouts 

Bihiir 

.. 

123 

65 

7 


195 

So. 

Rajasthan 

Labour j 

inchdfl in Owsefnr Fehpar 


/ , Jh. , . 

Delhi 

JLubour figuTBs hi tl 

oae for Cl 

linn Clay 


1h. 

Mysore 

... 

50. 

48 

2 

- 

100 


Tfetal 

.... . 

178 

118 

9 

* * 

295 


L/BlMDlofLB 
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TABLE NO. Il-contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

•'> 

6 

7 

8 

Salt .. 

Himachal Pra- 
de.sb 

70 

•• 


43 

16 

129 

Sand Stone .. 

Bihar ». 

•• 

18 

•• 

•• 

•• 

18 

Selenite »« 

Rajaathan 

•• 

16 

1 

10 


27 

Silica •• 

Rajasthan 

.. 

20 

•> 

23 


53 

Do. 

Bihar| 

*• 

45 

27 

27 

22 

121 

Do. 

Homhay 


198 


18 


216 


Total 


203 

29 

68 

30 

390 

Sillimanile 

Aaaam 


94 

0 

61 


161 

Silver 

Myaoro 

Labfiur figvreA innUtdfd m 

thosf for i 

* 



Slate 

Bihar 


o 

© 

« 



lOe 

Do. 

Punjab 

61 

* 761 


22 

•• 

844 

j 

1 

Total 

61 

861 

6 

22 


950 

1 Steatite •« 

Andhra 

41 

108 

146 

4 

31 

330 

i Do. 

i 

Bihar 

•• 

60 

7 

4 


71 

j Do. 

Orissa 


10 

7 



17 

j Do. 

j 

Rajasthan 

131 

777 

155 

193 J 

44 

1,300 ; 

1 

j Du. 

j 

Madhya Pradesh 


80 

34 

4 

20 

138 ; 

Do. 

Mysore 


31 

17 


! 

56 


Total 

172 

1,066 

366 

213 

05 

1,912 

Stone 

Andhra 


■ 

27 



.. 

1 

27 

Do. 

West Bengal ,, 


278 


284 


512 

Do. 

Bihar 


1,718 

152 

L108 

427 

8,400 

Do. i 

Bombay 


575 

114 

198 

42 

980 

Do. 

Uttar Pradesh 


76 

35 

.. 

.. 

111 

Do. 

Madras 


651 

655 

19 


1.8M 

Do. 

Rajasthan 


60 


•• , 

•• 

n «0 

-- 


Total 


8,885 

856 


469 

6,870 

Tin .. 

Bihar - 

...... 


*• 

8 


2 


GRAND TOTAL 

2,44,067 

1,44,980 

76,618 

1,86.646 

49,008 
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TABLE NO. II— conoid. 

Average Daily Number of Persons Employb;d by States 

(All Minerah)~1957 


Staio 

1 

i 

! 

Under i 

Onmnd i 

1 

»> ' 

OptMi Workinj; > 

. __ __ i 

Above 

frround 


3 

Female i 

4 

.Muir 

5 1 

Female 

(> 

Total 

7 

Aiidbra .. 

15,070 

12 465 ! 

6.H10 

7,48 1 ; 

3,(M)0 

44,832 

A»ai»ni 

2,728 

517 

M 

j 

1,314 1 

14S 

4,721 

Bihar 

1,00,(43 

40,802 ' 

17,246 

57,195 

19,577 

2,40,S63 

Bombay 

4,096 

13,220 i 

8,152 

. 5,113 

2,169 

33,3.50 

Kerala 


172 • 

106 

173 

68 

609 

Madhya Prad^nh .. 

:i.5,H3r> 

16,634 1 

13,487 

14,404 

5,624 

75,984 

Madras ., 

213 

6.914 I 

( 

4,0.59 

542 

174 

11,902 

Mysore ., 

10,577 i 

20,877 i 

10,675 

7,947 

! 

1,972 

52,048 

Orissa 

4,61.3 

17.636 i 

1 

12,631 

10,353 

5,258 , 

’ 

50,4<)1 

Punjab ., 

61 1 

1,091 

82 

322 

9 

1,565 

Rajasthan 

i 

4,790 

1 8,603 i 

1,900 

4,183 

988 

20,464 

Uttar Pradesh 


88 

35 

1 1 

5 

' •• i 

128 

West Bengal 

6»,340 

5,836 

' 

1,320 

27,553 

10,005 

1,14,069 

Delhi .. 

16 

130 


20 


166 

Himaohal Pradesh 

70 



43 

16 

129 

Tbtal 

2.44,067 

1,44,986 

76,613 

1,36,648 

49.008 

6,51,321 
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Employment in Pl.\ntations, 1956 


I 

No. of 1 

(‘States 

i 

Total 1 
area of 

Average daily number of persons 

employed 

State • 

estates 
(UOO a (‘I t'S) 

: 

Garden ; 
labour 1 

Gut-side 

1 

labour 

Total 

1 

i 

■ ! 

i 

! 

Pormn* 

nent 

Permanent 

Tempf)- 

rary 

1 

i> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

TEA 







Artsain 

Bihar 

Kerala . . 

Madras .. 

Piuijah .. 

Uttar PradeJili 

West Bengal 
Himachal Pradesh 
- Tripura .. 

818 

iMiST 

10 

:!,421 

11 

ruo 

328 

384 

1 

97 

72 

5 

9 

0 

194 

2 

il 

4,57,821 

26 

89.621 

64,448 

(P)4,281 

498 

1,760 

(0)1,94,756 

12 

6,307 

29,436 
27] 
.5,474 
4,629 
(P) 783 

1,346 
630 
(n) ‘6.53 

'640 

42,271 
766 
2,886 
14,674 
(P) 178 

4;922 
1,206 
(a) 7,037 
121 
1,206 

6,29,628 

1,063 

97,880 

83,661 

6.242 

0,766 

3,696 

2,02,446 

133 

8,163 

T<da] 

6,673 

781 

(P)B, 10,4.30 

(P)43,762 

(P) 75,266 

(P)9,38,468 

COFFKK* 



i 




Andhra . . 

Kerala .. 

Madras .. .. 

Mysore .. 

Oripsa .. ■ • i 

o i 
212 
1,321 
10,818 

9 

(/>) 

87 

46 

167 

W 

i 3 i 

5 8,702 

21,678 
75,913 
11 

6,867 

18,652 

17.785 

30 

2,431 

22,883 

25,846 

33 

18,030 

63,113 

1,19,544 

11 

Total 

12,365 

250 

1,06,397 

43,194 

61,190 

2,00,781 

mJBBKft 







Kerala 

Madras .. 

Mysore .. 

18,082 

57 

16 

178 

9 

4 

27,760 

1,137 

1,046 

12,690 

792 

49 

18,431 

683 

646 

68,781 

2,«lf 

1,641 

Total 

18,156 

101 

29,943 

18,431 

19,660 

63,034 

Oeand Total 

37,193 

1,222 

9,66,770 

1,00,387 

1,46,116 

12,024ff8 


(P) Provisional 

(a) Excludes figures for Darjeeling. 

(h) Less than 100 acres. 

^Pigures relate to the year ending June, 1967. 

|>rovisioiial and therefore, siihleot to revision. 

(it) The above figures are based on the re-organised set up of States, and therelbre, 
not strictly comparable with the figures for earlier years. 
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Important Industrial Disputes During the Year Ending December, 1958 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 
Working Class Consumer Price Index Numbers (State Series) 



lOri^inal bw -Tcftr eikliBg, Jnne^ 1934 ^100. 
fOtigiiial baae—Teur ending Jime, I936»100. 

fOldserieeliskedtotbeneirjteriesoB bMe; 1944 ^^ 100 . 











Q—Food Ihdcx Numbers (State Series) 
(Base: August, 1939 = 100 ) 
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Bureau Working Class Consumer Price Index Numbers (All Items) 
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^anoary to December, 1951 ^100. 
ranuary to December, 1953 - 100. 








Labour Bureau Working Class Consumer Price Index Numbers (By Groups) (Staie Series) 

(Base : January to December, 1944=100) 

(A) Food 
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■Labour Bureau Working Class Consumer Price Index Numbers (By Groups) 
(Base: January to December, 1944=100) 

(B) Fuel and lAghting 
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II Ayerage for Jnly to December. 1949. 
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VII— Labour Bureau Working Class Consumer Price Index Numbers (By Groups) 
(Base: January to December, 1944=:100) 

(D) Miscellaneous 
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1952—iLraage 



^ Base: January to December, 1953 = 100. 
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